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ABSTRACT 

This curriculum guide provides the framework for 
integrating humane education into the traditional elementary school 
curriculum. The activities in this guide are designed to help 
students think critically and clarify their own feelings about 
various issues, as well as to provide them with factual information 
and understandings about animals. Thirty-five concepts have been 
identified under four major chapters: (1) Human/Animal Relationships; 
(2) Pet Animals; (3) Wild Animals; and (4) Farm Animals. Chapters 
contain concepts and activities for each of the four curriculum 
areas: Language Arts, Social Studies, Mathematics r and 
Health/Science. The curriculum guide consists of four books 
encompassing the following levels: Preschool to Kindergarten, grades 
1--2, 3-4, and 5--6. The same subtitles are used in each of the four 
levels. Appendices have lists of humane education resource 
organizations and addresses of resource publishers. (YP) 
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preface 



In 1933, the National P.T. A. ConRit'^^ issiiwl tht- fnllow ing 
statement insup]Kirt of huniant'ecitieation: 

"C^hildren trained to extend jastict% kindness, and mercy to 
animaU become more \u%t, kind, and eoasiderute in their 
relatiuas with each iither , t]!haracter training alonR these lines 
will result in men and women of broader s\ nipathiirs, more 
humaiKs mnn»lau abiding— in ever) resiH-ct mon* valuable 
citiwas. 

"Humane education is teaching in the si*hcK)is and colleges of the 
natioas the principles of justiiv, ^MKiwilK and humanity' toward 
all life. The cultivation of the spirit o{ kindness to animals is but 
the sturtin$^ point towa;tLs that larger humanity which includtis 
time's fellow of ever)' rare and cUnu% A gentTation of }xxiiple 
trained in these principles will solve their difficulties as 
neighbors and nt^t as enemies/' 

The message of this statement sj>eaks even more directly to the 
1980*s than to the decade in which it was written. Children 
today face the dilemma of gro^'A'ing up in a world that is 
IK>litically and en\ ironnientally uastable- a world in which 
l>oth individual and national dcTiMon making Ix^ctmie 
increasingly imfx)rtant to the sur\ ival of both humaas and other 
animals. Humane education, incorjyorated into the curriculum 
of our nation's schools, can help children develop the s€>as!tivity 
and imderstanding they will nt*ed to make sound ]H*rsonal and 
{political dtvisions ba<^ on wmcvrn for all living creatures. 

Vi^i^ple and AntmaLs: A Humune hUlucutUm Currimhtm Cuiiie 
has IxH'n de\dopt*d to pnwide the framevv ork for integrating 
hiunane(*dncation into tlu* traditlona) elenjentar>' schnnl 
curriculum. In addition, it will si*r\'c as the basis for the 
development of teacher training courses, expanded cla!>»room 
programming, and supplemental humane eilucation teaching 
materials. 

Publication of the guide represents fulfillment of a major 
nhjective of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Humane Education, The Humane Six^ety of tin* United States, 
and the educatons who contributed thejr time and talents to the 
project. More importantly, it represents a key factor in making 
humane education an integral part of the elementar>' school 
exiierience. Adaptation and implementation of the guide by 
schoi>l systems throughout the eonntr\' will be an important step 
toward realizing the goals of humane education and making the 
world a better place for people and animals. 



Introduction 



What Is Humane Education? 

Humane education involveji far more than tin? teacliing of 
dm{^e animal- related contt nt . It is a prncess thrt)iif^ which we: 
(1) assist children In develtiping mmpassion, a sease of jmtiee, 
and a respect for all living creatures; (2) provide the km m ledge 
and un^rstanding necessary for children to behave aeoordinK to 
these principles; and (3) foster a sense of resp(*mibiUt>' on the 
part of children to affirm and act ujion thdr penninal beliefs. 

The activities in this miide are desired to help students think 
critically and clarify their own feeling^^ about varitnis issue<i, us 
well as to provide them wi«h factual information and 
understnndinf^ about animals, their place in the environment, 
and their relationship to humans. Where appropriate, activities 
also focus on the importance of individual respoasibitity and 
acHion, and encouraRi' students not only to di^icuss how thcj fi^'i, 
but also to act up«>n tbosi* feelings. 

Most educators agree that a fKisitive self com^pt is basic to 
positi\*e attitudc^s toward others. Coase<|uentK\ it is tm}>onant 
that children not be made to fee! guilty about their }XTsonaI 
thoughts and opinions, but rather be encouraged to expn^ and 
examine their feelings freely in a climate of trust and aixx'ptaiKv. 
In those activities that recjuire discussion of perscmal values, 
students who do not feel comfortable in open discussions should 
be allowed to regisler their feelings priv::»eh by w riting them 
down or keeping them in a journal. 

The activities presented are curriculun)-b!emk?d, integrating 
humane eoacepts with skills and content from language arts, 
social studies, math, and health^science. ThLs curriculum- 
blended appnmch provides context for the teaching of humane 
concepts, allows for repetition, and avoids the labeling of 
humane education as simply '•another subjet?t" to be added to the 
already overcrowded curriculum. Individual educators and 
curriculum- writing teams are eix^uuraged to use f^lected 
activities from the guide individually, as part of larger lessoas or 
units, or to enhance the schools' core curricula, A form to retpai-st 
r^Hint permission can be found in the appendix for those who 
wish to include activities from the guide in other printt^d 
documents. 

The guide is mercl> u starting point for humane education— 
creative and motivated tewhers will ho{>efully ust* the 
conceptual outline to de^^elop ackliticmat activities, in-depth 
Ies$ons, or expanded curriculum modules to nux*t the net-ds of 
Individual schools and classrooms. 

Curricuiun Guide Format 

Thirty-five coiwepts have been identif i<d under Umr major 
chaptCTs: Human/ Aniraal Relationships, Pet Animals, Wild 
y tials, and Farm Animals* The specific focus of each chapter 



is explained in gn-ater dcHail on tin? title j>age of that s^ment. 
Kach page within the chapters contaiar a ct>ncept and activities 
that blend the ct^nci^iit with skills or content from each of the 
four curricuhmi areas. 

The complete humam^ education airriculuni guide consists 
of four bm)b encompassing the following levels: 

Level A — Preschool and Kinder^iv .rten 

Le\el B — Grades 1 and 2 

I^vel C — Grades 3 and 4 

Le\^l D — Grades 5 and 6 
A continuoas page - numlKTing sj^tem is imxl to pronde 
continuity throughmit the guide. 

Each activity has been identified with a curriculum key, 
printed in bold t> j>e at the bottom of the column, to call 
attention to the skill or wmtent addrt*ssed in the activity- These 
curriculum keys have been indexed for easy reference. In 
addition, a content index has been provided for those teachers 
who wish to choose activities by topic or subjecl niatUT, 

Mmt of the activitii!s pnnided are s«f!f*contained and can be 
completed without the aw of resource maw '^Is, or with only 
those res(mrces common to most schcH)! libraries or classrooms. 
In tht^ east's where specific resources are retjuired, complete 
information on the ajtpmpriate organization or publisher is 
provided either in the "Hi*sourcxHi" section of that page or in one 
of the ap[>endixi^. 

In addition to tlu* few required resources, supplemental 
rrsiuirces have l)een listed to providi» the teacher with added 
background or materials for expanding successful activities. All 
reM)urct^ are itxicHj for the appropriate curriculum aa*a 
(I.A,SS,MA,n/S). BiK)ks are also identified as either juvenile (J) 
or adult (A). 

Often liH.al animal welfare a^ncies maintain libraries that 
may include many of the resoun^nj Msivd in the guide. Teachers 
should contact their Iwal a^ncy alxiut the availability of free- 
loan programs, nsounr speakers, or low-cosi materials ft;rthe 
classnK)m. 

Teacher Input 

Prior to publication, Pcopte ami Anifnals: A Unmanv 
Education Curriculum Cuidc w as field ti*stcd In' 350 teachers in 
17 states and Ontario, Canada. Input fn>m thesi* teachers was 
invaluable in the completiorj of this first edition of the guide, 
and the editors hope that those who use the current edition will 
offer their eomm<*nts ainl/or suggestions for improvements in lat«r 
editions. Comments, suggestions, tjuesticuts, and sample student 
pn>jects may be sent to the National Association for the 
Advan«'ment of Humane Education, Bf>x 362, East Haddam, 
CT 06423. 
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CurriciiluniCtuiie Prnjecl 

Devdk^fxienl Team i 
Prrface ii 

TidrieitfCooteiits iv 
Curriculum Iiufex v 
Content Imtei vi 

1. Human/Animal Relatioi^ips 

A. Similaritits and Oifferenoes 
Humaas are animals. } 
Animak. like hiimaas. have 

certain rights. 2 
Animak, like humaas, react 

ph>'sieally to their 

environment. 3 
Some animals, like humaas, 

have and display emotions. 4 

B. Human Attitudes 
Humans' different attitudes 

toward animals sometimes 

affect the way humaas 

treat the animak. 5 

Humaas use other animals 

for a vari^!ty of purpose's. H 

Dt>mestication is a pmeess 
humans haw used to make 
animals that H'ere once 
wild suitable for human ust . 7 

Humans sometimes choose 
alternatives to tin* use of 
ammals or anima! pnxiuets. 8 



C. Animal Welfare 
Laws exist to govern the 

keeping of some animals. 9 
Laws exist to protect some 

animals. 10 
Humans have formed 
organizations to protect 
and control some animals. 1 1 
Humans have the responsi- 
bility to provide pri>ix?r care 
for animals kept in public 
or private faeilitii's^. 12 

D. Animal-Related Careers 
Careers exist that invoKT 

working with and for 
animals. 13 



Pel Animak 

A, Pethood 

Humaas raise and keep pet 
animals to fulfill emotional 
needs. 

Some pet animals once met or 
now meet needs other than 
emotional fulfillnK^nt. 

The factoid considered in pet 
sdection can affect fhv 
wdfan? of the animal 
seltTtt^d. 

Not ail aninmis make ^<icKi 
|)ets. 
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B. Pet Needs 

Pets depend an a-sponsihie 
owners to fulfill their net*ds. 18 

Pet animals need to bt* trained 
and t^ntrolied to Hve safely 
in the human world 1 9 

C^. Coasetjuence?* of Human 
Irrespoasibilit>' 

When a pet owner is irrtrspim- 
sible. the pet s health or life 
may be in danger. 2t) 

When a pet ^ ner is irrespcm- 
sible, the pet may caase 
pmblems in t c human and 
natural en virunmentjii. 2 1 

Excessive breeding erf dogs 
and cats causes pet 
overpopulation problems. 22 

Abandoned pets are the 
products of irresiK>asible 
owners. 23 



IH. Wild Animak 

A. Nature's Interdepemlence 
Humans share the earth with 

other animak* 24 
In nature all things, living 
and non-living, are 
Ciinnected. 25 

B. Human Responsibilities 
Humans have the respoasi- 

bilit>' to preserv e and allou' 
for the ttevelopment of 
natural habitats for 
wildlife. 26 
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Humaas have the responsi- 
bility to maintain a healthy 
environment for hmnans 
and other living things. 27 

Humans have the responsi- 
biiit)' to allow wild animak 
in captivity to live as 
naturally as possible. 28 

C. Human Interference 

Humans often destroy wild 

animal habitats. 29 
Some species of animals have 

bixxime endangered or 

extinct as the nfsuU of 

human interference. 30 
Humans have different 

attitudi?s about the killing 

of animals for sport or 

prtifit. 31 

Farm Animak 

A. Use of Farm Animals 

Humans rain* and ket^p farm 
aninjals to fulfill physical 
needs. 32 



B. Human Responsibilities 
Humans have tin* respoasi- 

bility to provide fur farm 
animak* ph)*stcal and 
behavioral needs. 

C. Coase<juenees of Focxl 

Prmluction Practices 
Farm animals can suffer if 
their basic needs are not 
met. 

Raising food for human usc^ 
affiTts the natttral 
environment. 
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Appendix A 

Humanp Education Ri-siuunv 
Organizatkias 

Appendix B 

Resource Publishers' Addrfsses 

Reprint Penni»ion Form 
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Language Alts 

concept development 3, Sffi, 21 , 25 
distingutehmi; between fact/fiction 17, 30 
IbUowing directions 28, 32 
listening for key words 32 
organizing 9 
robjilay 16,21 
unc^istanding communication 1 
verbaUziDgiaeas9, 15, 25, 29 
vocabulary development 4, 5, 10, 12, 14, 
15, 18, 18, 19, 24, 26, 27, 28, 30, 32 

Social Studies 



communities 10, 12, 20, 21, 24 
community helpers 11, 13, 18 
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coo]K'ration 2 
expressing feelings 5, 15 
families 1, 14, 16,28,33 
family living 4, 9, 17 
products and resources 6 
responsibilit)^ 3, 21, 27 

role play 15 
rules and lava's 10 
schools 19 



Math 

big/little 12, 18 
cla^ficationl,6,27 
comparisons 16 



wuntingS, 13, 17, 27, 30, 32 
identifying zero 30 
more than/less than 5, 12. 17, 18. 22 
numlx'rs 13 



Health/Science 

animal homes 24, 26, 28. 29 
food 20, 25 

food and clothing 6, 32 
health 13 

living thinj^HnimaU 1, 6, 10, 18, 33 
living things/plants 27 
pets 12, 14, 15, 18, 19 
safety 3, 17, 19 
weather 10 
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K£Y: 

LA-~L4i«ip;uage Arts 
^—Social Studies 
MA-M«tii 
H/S— Health/iwiencc 



unlnial commiinicutiiui 1 LA; 24 I A; 33 SS 
animal fadlitkes 

farms 12 LA.SS.MA: 32 l^.MA.IwS; 
33SS.H/S 

shelten 11 SS; 12 LA.SS.MA.H/S 

zoos 12 LA,SS,MA; 28 H/S; 32 H/S 
animal nevds 10 H/S; 12 LA.SS.MA. 

H/S; 15 H/S; 16 LA,SS,MA; 17 LA; 

18 LA.MA.H/S; It) LA.^.H/S; 20 LA. 

H/S: 33 H/S 

see akin pet animals, twtfh 
animal {Hottsction 3 SS.H/S; 10 LA,SS.H/S 
animal reactions to ph\-sical environment 

3SS,H/S: 12MA,H/S; 18LA,SS.MA; 

18 MA; 20 LA.SS; 27 1-A.SS,MA.H/S 
animal rij^ts2SS 

animal shelter,, see: animal facilitu's, 
dbdltezs 

auimal wdfare organizations 1 1 SS 
attitiKfes toward animals 

see: pet animab. attitudes toward 
caresus invtdving animals 

care attendant 12 H^S; 13 SS 

wUmal contrd officer 13 SS 

veterinarian 13 SS,MA,H/S; 18 SS 

im) keeper 13 SS 
i^lotiom3 LA.SS; 4 LA; 5 SS; 10 LA. 

14 LA; 15LA,SS,H/S; 16 LA; 18 H/S; 

1BLA3S 
endaogBred animals 30 LA 

wdi«e830LA 
envittmmental proteption 21 I^.SS; 

28 H/S; 27 SS,H/S; 29 LA.H;S 
extinct animals 30 SS.M A 
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farm animals 6 SS,H/S: 12 IJV.SS; 32 

chickeiu 6 SS 

cow<i32MA;33H/S 

f<Kid production 6 SS,MA,H/S: 25 H/S; 
32MA,H/S 

human nspomibilitifs 33 H/S 

nf«is33SSJI/S 
fkW trips 6 SS; 1 1 SS; 12 SS; 22 MA; 

24 SS,H/S; 26 H/S; 27 MA; 21} f f/S: 

32 MA,H/S 
habitat 26 LA.H/S; 29 LA.H/S 

Mfealso: wild animals, habitat 
human/animal similarities I LA.SS.MA, 

H/S:3I^,SS;4i.A: 10 SS.H/S: 18 SS. 

H/S; 19 SS: 25 I^.H/S; 28 .SS; 33 SS. 

H/S 

jiBtVtS 

ants 29 H/S 
spiders 2^ I A 
laws 

animal welfare cn-^ani^ationK 1 1 SS 
licensing 21 LA 

protection of animals 9 LA.SS; 10 LA 
protection of communit>' 9 SS; 10 SS 
prcrtecHon of people 9 SS; 10 SS 
prtrtretion of projiertv' 9 SS; 10 SS 
pel animals 12 SS; 14 LA.SS.H/S; 28 LA 
attitudes toward 5 LA.SS.MA: 14 LA: 

15SS,H/S;!^LA 
cats 16 LA; 19«:S;22MA 
choice c?f]^ 5 LA.SS.MA; 14 H/S; 

16 LA.SS.MA; Hl^.SS.MA.H S 
classroom peU2 SS: 9 LA: 10 LA; 15 LA, 

SS.H/S 
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di»'t2t)H/S 

ilogslfi LA: 19 SS: 22 MA 

lost, humdcjkS. abandoned II SS; 12^ 

ntx-ds 3 SS: 4 LA. 1 2 MA,H/S 

ovt-rpoptilaticm 22 MA 

jmiHT respuiMiibilitv 3 SS,H/S; 4 SS: 

9 LA: 18LA.MA; 19 LA,SS,H/S; 

20 LA.SS.H/S; 21 LA.SS.H/S; 22 MA; 

27 SS.H/S 

suh't% 3 H/S; 9 LA; 10 LA; 19 LA.SS, 

H/S;20SS; 21 l^.SS 
trainiog 19LA,»>.H/S 
tuts, see: uses of animals. 
lMillution27SS 

respoasibUity 9 LA; 10 LA.H/S 
sj^eakers 1 1 SS 
uses of animals 

duthing6H/S;32H/S 

companionship (pets) 6 H/S; 14 LA.SS, 
H/S 

food 6 SS.MA,H/S: 32 MA.H/S 
miscellanewis producb 6 SP 
wild animals 12 SS; 24 U.Sj.H/S; 28 LA 
as pets 17 LA,SS,MA,H/S 
endangered 30 LA 
extintl30SS.MA 

habitat 24 LA.SS.H/S: 26 LA.H/S; 

28 H/S; 29 l^.SS.H/S 
hunting a) M A 

in communitv' 24 SS.H/S: 26 H/S; 
27 MA; 29 LA.H/S 
zons. see: animal facilities, zoos 
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Throughout histon-, humans have been forming relationships with other 
animals. Some of these relationships have been mutually beneficial, but 
many have served human needs or wants at the expense of the animals involved. 

It is important that students recognize these relationships and how the\' 
affect both animals and humans. In addition, students who understand 
that they, as humans, are also animals and share many common 
characteristics with other members of the animal kingdom, will be more 
sensitive to the rights of animals and will consequently be capable of making 
more responsible decisions concerning their personal relationship.^ »vith iinlmah;. 

The activities that follow are designed to help students recognize the basic 
biological similariti«^ between humans and other animals, explore the 
effects of human attitudes on animals, and clarify their own feelings 

about human/animal relationships. 
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similarities ond differences 



concept;: Hiunaiisafeimimais* 




bnguogeorts 



sodol studies 



moth 



heofth/science 



Lcaraer Outeimses Stucknts 
will iwogniK diat many ani- 
mals^ like humans, use ikmimk 
to cmnrounkrale v ilh ojm an- 



l^a^^ig ^nal^s Ask stu- 
dents why they think animals 
bark, diirp, meow, etc. Ex- 
{dain that sim^e animak can't 
talk, t!^ use oH»»r sminds^ 
tiieir own langiiaftBs^ to com- 
municate. Play recording ol 
animal sounds or call out 
names of animals and have 
stiidmt$ imitate the sounds 
that each animal makes {im.* 
resources). 



Leamfaig Activity: As teacher 
calls out animal nan^, stu- 
dents imitate MHinds made by 
tm:h animal. Discuss what an- 
imals might want to say to 
^K!h otl^r. How is this like 
what people say to each other? 



understanding 
communication 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognise that many 
animals like humaiAs, livt in 
family groups. 



Teaching Strategy; Show 
students {rictures or flannd 
board cutouts erf various ani- 
mal familiar induding a hu-^ 
man family. Elicit discussion 
as to what human family 
members do for oite another. 
Relate what animal family 
ntembcans do fmr each c*her. 
Assign students to play mem* 
hers of animal families (cow, 
bull, and calf; rooster, hen, 
and chicle; male and female 
dog and pups; motli^r, father, 
and human diild). Review 
sounds each animal makes and 
then send parent animals out 
of room temporarily. Mix chil- 
dren playing baby animals in 
center irf room. Instruct them 
to make the noise of their as- 
signed animal until (heir 
animal parents find them. In- 
stnict parent animaU to return 
to niom and "i^ther their 
young'' by finding the students 
making tht? appropriate an- 
imal sounds. 



Learning Activity: Students 
{}artici|)ate in ganr>e as de- 
scribed alKHT. 

families 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will dasslfy humans as living 
thinip and as animals. 



TeadOng Strategy: Explain 
classification using colored 
Mocks or other teaching aids. 
Prepme fMans and/or ccdlec- 
tions of varimis objects indu- 
ding humans and other 
animals, plants, and non-liv- 
ing thin^. Show pictures 
at^or ob|ects to diass and 
help students divide into 
grou]» of living and non-Hvit^ 
things. Then have thmn divide 
living thinj^ group into plants 
and animals. Pr^re a bulle^ 
tin board or taUe with three 
labeled sections: Animals. 
Plants, Non-Living Things. 



Learning Activity: Students 
sort pictum and place them 
on appropriate section of bul- 
letin board or table. 



Learner €kAeoim» By idknti- 
fying characteristics ciminion 
to M animals, stufknts wil' 
recf^nize that humans are an* 
imals. 



Teaching strategy: Ask 
2rtuifeiits to name their fa^'nt^ 
animak Show {^ui» of a 
vartety vS animals and then 
discHiss what charactcffetiGS all 
these animab have in common 
(can move, eat, drink, si&sp^ 
diangCi grow dd^ and give 
Urth to young). Do humans 
share these characteristics? 
Discuss the fact that humans 
are animals. Supply pictures 
of different kincfe of animalr« 
ifiduding humans. 



Learning Activity: Students 
each take a picture of an 
animal and mmint it on a 
piece of cardlKmrd for the 
teacher to hang as part of a 
cloj^ animal mobile. Include 
pictures of students in mobile. 



dai^ncation 



living things/animals 



ERIC 



HumMNseiHtcArtofi cvhiuculumouide 



resources: 

Gedmdt Mom ThanjmPetsQ), RabetC^mtx), Cowud, McCaim, G«^^»gBn. 

lAsCkMk, Cr9ioI,GfMit<}}, Peter DaaUedayi What Do HteAnitmi: SmfPQ), Grace Skcwr, Sc^^; (MMocDoTMid 
lllMis JRbtrs 0), Alffier Cinboff , S chcdi w s tic. 

SSi Animd Morten and BtAia (}), Robert Ftmnu Warnes; WAcn AnUneb Are BiOfies Q), EUnbetfa and Charles Schwartz, Haii- 
dKfVmmAMKintkfHBableaQ), Mttlkoit Sdsam. Four Wii^ (Sdidastte); Atf Cofor fimift Of Ai^ Susan 
nnkm, td., Crascmt (Grown); Bom In a Bam (J), Elinbeth and Khm Gemming, Cowani, McCann, Get^tegan; Form 
AsMbt and Their MaOters, lemm film. BFA Educational Media, Santa Monio), CAi Animal Babies and FamiUes, Blnstrip, and 
Anttaa! Famika, study prints. Eye Gate Mei&a. Jamafa», NY. 

MAi Some Of Us Wdk, Some Fly, Some Swim (J), Michael FHth, Random House, FamUiar Animals We Shmdd Know and 
FanOiar WOdflowcn, study prints, Hayes SdNxd PuUishing, WUkind^rg, PA. 

H/S: A First Lock At Mammob (J), Miliicent Sebam and Joyce Hunt, Sdhdastic; &mte Of Va WaUt, Some Fit/. Some Swim ()), 
Midiad Frith Rai»]om House. 



i*-* HUlMNEeDUCATIONCyttPICyUiMOWDE lO 



similorities ond differences 




fonguoge orts 



sodol studies 



moth 



heolth/sclence 



Leanmr OaieoiM: Slucfents 
will necc^ize that certain 
ri{^t$ must be respected in 
for individual to exist 
togediar peacefully > 



Teadiing Sttategys Dmruss 
with a^uflents: How would you 
like $cbool if everyone were al- 
ways hittiii^ and shoving ^ch 
otfier? How wmild you like 
schod if emycHie were always 
taking things that didn't 
belong to tl^em? Hew wmild 
jTOi Uke schod if everyone 
tdked at the same time and no 
one listened? Explain that 
when we treat eac^ other 
Idndly, respect each crtii^r's be^ 
longings, and listen to what 
others have to say, we are re- 
q)ectit^ others* rights to these 
thingi. If we don't respect oth- 
ers* rij^ts, they won't r^pect 
ours mxl ewrj oMr will l>e un- 
happy. 



Leammg Activity: Students 
Mp teacher compose a list of 
rights for everyone in their 
classroom. If the classroom has 
a pet, do these rights apply to 
it as well? Why or why not? 

coloration, rights 



ERIC 



MUUAMSeOWATIOM CUKRICULUM GUIDE 



similorities ond differences 



€0^€>pt : Aidmals, like hiunmis^ phyi»caUy 
to tlrair cnvircmminit . 




•hunfxyr/crATKJ r8k:dic3ndi^ 



kHiguoge orts 



socbt studies 



moth 



heotth/sdence 



Lmra^ Oateraies Students 
will dratonstrate an under- 
stancUng <tf tiie comepts hurt 
and inrin ai^ relate these to 
other animals. 



TcMfafaig$l»li|(y: Defim the 
wmds fcfiit atnd poin Ask stu- 
dents to cfescribe times when 
they fdt pain. How wete they 
hurt? How did it feel? Relate 
that animals other than 
humans also get hurt and fed 
pain. Ask studbits to describe 
any situations they can re- 
number when they saw an an- 
imal that was hurt and was 
feeing pain. Can animals say 
"XJiKJhr? How can we tell 
tiiat they are hurt? (Sometimes 
they cry, act di^rentJy than 
imrnal, have visible wound.) 
£x|^n that we can often foU 
hw the rule: What causes pain 
for causes pain for other 
animals. 



Learning Activity: Students sit 
in a circle and, one at a time, 
relate situations, either in or 
mitside the home, in which 
they could be hurt. Could oth- 
& animals be hurt by these as 
well? How can we help 
prevent humans/animals from 
bdng hurt in each situation? 



eono^t ftevelopm^it 



Leaner Outvmnes Students 
will recognize that failure to 
care prc^perly for a pet can 
suit in pain and/or discomfort 
for the pet. 



Teaching S^ategy: Use 
Sluring Sam flanndl board kit 
or other pet care resources to 
imtnrct stuiknts in basic re- 
sponsaUlitks of pet ownmship 
(see resmirees). Using flant^ 
cutouts, review thcne dtua- 
tions that could be pc^entially 
harmful for a pet (eg., rain- 
TO dc^ house; sun-no idiade or 
protection; owner forgets to 
provide food and/or water; 
c^her dog attacks) . Provide pet 
care supplies and toy pets for 
housdhold/family livmg cent^ 
in classroom. 



Learning Activity: As each sit- 
uation is reviewed, students 
describe how tl^ would fee! 
if they were the pet in the situ- 
ation mentioned (e.g., no 
water— thirsty; other dog 
attacl^— scared). Would thev 
like feelings like these? Why 
or why not? How could these 
uncomfortable feelings be 
avoided? Then, studbnts u^ 
pet-care supplies, tcy pets, and 
other items in household/ 
famil) living centei to create a 
prope? home envir mment for 
pet?-. 



responsibtllt>' 



LMnier C^tcraic: Studbnts 
will identify dijects in t)^ 
hrnne environment diat are 
potentially dangerous and 
ccmid cause pain for <Mldren 
or pets. This activity ^ows 
lA. 



Teadi^ Strategy: HeJp stu- 
dbits bientify potentially dan- 
gSmnis objeds in th^ iRHne en- 
vironment (e.g., scissors, hot 
sto^, brtAen f^bss, knives, 
needles, electric cords/sodcets, 
poisonous bousdmld chemi- 
cals). Explain why each could 
be dangerous. Relate how the 
same c^'ects are <langerous 
(can cause pain) for pets as 
wdL Discuss how narestts pro- 
tect children f r; harmful (Ay- 
jects (training, puttii^( <Hit of 
reach) and bow we can use 
similar methods to protect ani- 
mals. 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw pktures of danj^mus sit- 
uations that can be found in 
the home environment, then 
dictate captions for their 
pictures that describe why the 
situatioas are dangerous. Post 
pictures on bulletin bt^rd dis- 
X>Iay with hiding "SuJety At 
Home For Pet^ and Peonlf?." 



safety 



resources: 

LAf Moods and Emotiom, study prints. The Child's World, Elgin, IL; Moods and Emotiom, study prints, David C. Ccwk 
Publishing, Elgin, IL. 



SSs Spring Sar?i, pet care flannel board kit. National A<&aciation for the Advanct^ment of Huniani' Eduvatiun (sec apix*ndix). 
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ERIC 



9^ HUMMMe eoucATioN cuRmuim ouioe 



bnguoge arts 



sockii studies 



math 



heol^/sdertce 



Leuner Otfteomei Students 
wfll tfie correct \'ocabulaiy to 
define human/sniniat emo- 
tioos. 



Toicliing Strategy: Discus 
«fKitiDns with students (e.g., 
fau*, bve^ anj^, jeaJmisy, 
asking stuckants to sdbare 
examples of situations in 
whidi they have experienced 
each emotion* Then ask: Do 
pets also have these feeling^ 
Share examples and/or 
provide pictures of peo^^ and 
pels in situations that cmiid 
evoke an emotional respond 
(e*g., child being hugged, pet 
being huj^ed; diild with toy 
taken away, pet with toy 
taken away; child alone in 
strange place, pet alone in 
strange place) « 



Learning Activity: Students 
f^me emotion demonstrated 
in or evoked by each picture or 
situation. Then act out 
situation, assuming roles of 
humam or animals. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify adtions that can 
evdke emotional reac^ons in 
family pets. 



Teadhing ^mt^iyt Place toy 
animals and pet care sup- 
plies (Ibish, brmh, pet food 
box, food and water di^^, 
cdkur with ta^ pet tc^, litter 
I^n, scratdiing post) in the 
housdidd/famiiy living center 
in yoeu ciassroom. Use iten:^ 
to demoiKtrate actions that 
can cause po^tive and nega- 
tive reac!tions in pets (e.g., 
positive- providing food and 
water, bru^ng, petting/hug- 
jc^ng ammal; negative-with- 
cirawing food while pet is 
ratings mishandling pet, tying 
pet outdoors alone on short 
leash, ignoring pet), and help 
students to identify each emo- 
tion as the appropriate situa- 
tion is portrayed. 



Learning Activity: Studciits 
use items in household/family 
living center to recreate teach- 
er demonstrations, role play- 
ing pets and ow ners in various 
situations. 



vocabulary develc^menl 



family living 



resources: 

General: Moods and Emotions^ study prints. The Child's World, Elgin, IL; A Home und a Hmmd. A Goat and a ilandit (J ) , Alice 
ami Martin Provensen, Atheneum; All Color Book Of Bahtj Animah (J), Siisan Pinkm, ctl, Cn^sccnt (Cn>wn). 

SSs Spring Sam^ pet car^ flannel board kit. National Association for the Advancement of Humane Education (see appendix). 



ERIC 



HUmANEeiH/CATiON CUfHUCULUM GUIDE 



human attitudes 



concept : Humans' different attitudes toward animals 

smnetiines affect the way humam treat the animals. 




.himin/QnimQl reiQtkXTsh|DS 




kinguoge oits 



socio! studies 



moth 



heolth/sclence 



Lmm^ Outcome: Students 
wiU dksnon^ate an umkr- 
standing the ^^^rds same 
and different as these words 
upjfiy to (rther students* feel- 
lugs about animals. 



TeadtfagStnitcey: Exfdain to 
stivfents that not trveryone 
likes and dislikes the same 
tibiaip. f^rovicb examples from 
the stmfents* experience (e*^., 
some like peas^ stnne don*t). 
Ask students to identify whk4) 
of tte? fdlbwing 3 animals the^ 
Aink would make tli^ best pet: 
dog, cmt, rabbit. Choose one 
student who voted hr each pet 
and have the 3 students stand 
at differet^ places in the room, 
each holding n picture or 
drav^lng of his/ht*r chcKen ani- 
mal. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will ^{rfore ami express thdr 
feelingjs abmit certain ammals. 



Teaching Strategy: Ask 

students to share feelintpi 
about different animals, using 
pictiu^ of animals to generate 
responses. What animals (fe 
the>' lovc» like, don't like? 
What animals are tbe\" afraid 
of or not afraid of, and why? 
(Be sure to include pets, farm 
animals, wildlife, and animals 
commonly frared.) 



Learning Activity: Each 
student draws a picture ctf 
hls/W favorite animal and 
explains why it is tte favorite. 
Teacher points out that son^ 
students have different favor- 
ite animaLs than others. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will klentify more than/less 
than relationships among 
student opinion groups in 
dass* ThisKHvityfallamSS. 



Teaching Strategy: Mount pic- 
tures of ^vorite pets (from ^ 
activity) on bulletin board. 
Help studrats find and count 
pictures fron« other students 
who cho^ the same animal 
they did. Then help them find 
and count pictures of favorite 
animals that were different. 



Learning Activity; With help 
from thne teacher, students 
count pictures of ^une/differ- 
eot favorite animals and iden- 
tify whether more/1^ stu- 
ckints liked the same animal 
thevdid. 



Learning Activity: Upon in- 
struction from the teacher, 
tudents stand by the student 
•vho chose the mme animal as 
diey did. Huw many liked the 
same pet that they did? How 
many liked different pets? 
Fad} student then saj's one 
th5ng he/she likes about 
his/h^ favorite pet animal . 



vocabulary development 



expre.^lng feelings 



counting, more than/less than 



resources: 



LA? All About PeUi. study prints. Instructor Publications, Dansville, NY, 



H/S: Spin, Spider, Spin, album of nature and animal songs, Educatiotm) Activities, Iik?., Fre^wrt, NY; Fox Eyes (J), Margaret 
Wise Brown. Pantheou fRaiKiom House); Animal Fact 6- Animal Fable (J), Seymour Simon, Cn)wn; Familiar Animals We 
Should Know and Farm Animal Families, study prints, Hay^ School Publishing, WiUdnshurg, PA; Hosir Science Series Study 
Prints (Group 1 and Group 2), Animal Life Study Prints, and Animals Of Land and Sea Study Prints. SVt;, Chicago, IL. 
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human attitudes 



CCK1C0pt: Humam use ottwranioMk for a variety 




ionQuoge orts 



socio) studies 



Learner Oulcoim^ Students 
will recc^nize that hunaans iw 
chickens to pnivide eggs for 
human consumption. 



TeMhing Stfatep;)^: Ex|dain to 
students that many of the 
things that humam use every 
day come fn»n animals (food, 
clothing, etc.). Ask students if 
they have eaten eggs recently 
and elicit discu^on about 
w here eggs come f rom . 
Arrange a trip to a diicken 
farm or i^aie a film or book 
(see res^rces) that identifies 
chickens as the source of eggs. 
Provide egf^ ^or bring them 
back from fidd trip) to cook in 
classroom. Prt)\1de appropri- 
ate equipment and utensils for 
cooking and eating eggs. 



Learning Activity: With assis- 
tance from teacher, students 
prepare and cook eggs in a 
variety of ways. Th^, stu- 
cknts draw pictures of a chick- 
en, an egg, and one of the 
dishes they've prepared, and 
dictate captions for each. 



prodiKris ami resoua^es 



moth 



Learner Outoime: Students 
will identify common fond 
items and classify them ac- 
cording to their source. 



Teaching Strategy: Provide 
children with maga2ine$ and 
have tl^m cut out pictures of 
various foods. Explain that 
food comes origioaUy from 
either plants or animab. Hang 
two strips of paper on the wall 
and place pictures of plants 
that we use for food at the top 
of om and pictures of animals 
that we use for food at the top 
of the other. 



Learning Activity: With hdp 
from teacher, students name 
the food item in thdr pictures 
and then paste the pictures on 
the appropriate strip, classify- 
ing the food by its source-plant 
or animal. 



classification 



heolth/science 



Learner Outccmie: Students 
will identify animals that are 
commonly used by humans for 
food, companionship, and 
clothing. 



Teaching Strategy: Provide 
pictun^ of a cow, pig, chide- 
en, dc^, cat, guinra pg (or 
other small mammal pet), $ad 
sheep. Identify each for stu- 
dents and discuss how each is 
used to provide food, clothing, 
and/or companionship for hu- 
mans. Give each picture to a 
stucfent. Tell a story about a 
child waking up, getting 
dressed, having hreakfast, 
playing widi a pet, and coming 
to school. Instruct stuc^ts 
holding appropriate animals 
to stmvi whenever food, dott- 
ing, or pets are mentiomd. (Be 
sure to include specific items 
provicted by each animal in 
jTOirstorx',) 



Learning Activity: Students 
respond by standing at appro* 
priate point in the story. 
Following the activity, stu- 
dents share their own experi- 
ences, identifying the ways In 
which the>' use animals or ani- 
mal products. 

livuig things/animals, 
food and clothing 



resources: 

SS: Meaf, Fi^n and Poultry^ filmstrip fn)m the series Chir Foods atui Where Thiy Comv From, National Geographic Society, 
Washington, DC; Chick. Chick, Chick. 16mni film, Churchill Films, Los Angeles, CA. 

MA: F&ad^FMfhj Choicf^, multi-media kit, National r)ajr>' Councjl, R')s<*mont. IL (KWIS. 

H/S: Fami Animal Families, study prints, Hav'es School Publishing, Wilkiasburg, PA; All Ahmit Pets, studv prints, Imtnictor 
Publications, Dansville, NY. 



IL 



ERIC 



MUmNSEDUCMTION CUmCULUMQWDM 



human attitudes 



concept : Dom^tkation is a process humans have used to make 
animals that were once wild suitable for human use. 




humon/onimd relcAionsh|3s 



ionguoge oits 



social studies 



itioth 



heolth/sclence 



The authors found this concept generally inappropriate for 
teaching at this level. If you vv^ould like to adapt more advanced 
activities for use in your classroom, this concept is addressed in 
Level B, C, and D guides. 
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HUMHe eOitCATlON CURmcULUm QUIDE 7 



human attitudes 



concept : Humans soinetini«s dioose Jiltenuitiv«s 
to die use (tf anhnab or anima! products. 





-hwnon/oftnd reloBon^^DS 




bnguoge arts 



sodol studies 



fnoth 



heoith/science 



T»ie authors found this concept generally inappropriate for 
teaching at this level. If you would like to adapt more advanced 
activities for use in your classroom, this concept is addr^ed in 
the Level B, C, and D guides. 




HUMMHE EDUCATION CUMICULUM QUIDE 2 0 



onimol uielfore 



COIKept: Laws exist to govisn the l^epuigcHF some ani^^ 




^himarVonkriQl rdodonships 



ionguogecMts 



sodol stucRes 



moth 



heotth/science 



LeMMMT Ottteoaw: S^idents 
wiL kkntify how rules can 
l^p a dassmnn pet. 



T««daiig Stniteg> : Hdp stu-^ 
dmtf c^iie problems an ani* 
mal mig^t ha'.'c wMe Uvin^ in 
your dasnroom (e.g., staying 
mit of danger, findi^ig a quiet 
place to deep, jieetting fed or 
watered on time). Explain 
that students can help make 
life imm cmnfortaUe for a pet 
tf they know Ikiw to act 
around the animal. Bring in a 
toy imimal to be an imaf^nary 
classroom pet. Discuss the 
special needs that the animai 
mi^t have. 



I«i m iiiB Activity: With hdp 
from teacher, stucfents com- 
pose rules for care of and be- 
havior around a real classroom 
pet. Axe there also rules abmit 
how pets at home should be 
treated? How do these niies 
(lam) 1^ the pets? Students 
take turns bringing favorite 
toy pets from home to be the 
imaginary class *'pet of the 
week.** With each new pet, 
review and practici! class rules 
for appropriate behavior* 



verbalizing bleas« organizing 



resources 



Leaner C^teome: Students 
will icfentify rules that apply 
to care of and behavior around 
family ptrts. This activity /o/- 



Teaching Strategy: Discuss 
the rules which have been es- 
tabtebcd fw apprcqsriate beha- 
vior within your ciassroom. 
Compare these with corre- 
sponding rul« for family liv- 
ing. Review the pet rules de- 
veloped in LA activit>'. Which 
erf these rules would also apply 
to care of ami behavior around 
family pets? Discuss addition^ 
al rules which might be appro- 
priate for keqping a pet as part 
of a family. Provide toy pels 
and pet suppUes for household 
/family living center in class- 
room. 



Learning Activity: With help 
from teacher, students identi- 
fy rutes for keeping a pet as 
part of a family (ftt?d j^t on 
time, keep water bowl fiiM of 
fresh water, don't hit or barm 
pet, don't let j»t dan age 
neii^bor s propert>\ show , <Ht 
attention, etc.). Students th» n 
use items in hou^^old/family 
living center to act out niles 
of respondble family members 
who obey all the rul^ for 
keeping a pet safe and com- 
fortable. 



family living 



LA: Tyrone's Terrible Task," stor>' from The Best OfAnimalia (J), ' Living With Anj mak At Sc hool," chapttT from Lit iuf^ With 
AninuA (|), and The Clasntiom Pet; Ddight or Disaster", pamphlet, all available from American Humane Education Society 
(see appendix). 



HUMAUe EDUCATION CURmCULUM QUIX 9 



onimol uueifore 



€OfK6pt; : Laws exist to protect some animals. 





tonguoge orts 



soclol studies 



moth 



heolth/sdence 



Levner Outcomes Students 
wfll donoimtrate ati undtfr- 
standing <rf the word protec- 
ikm and "vill identify iht cm- 
sequences of failing to pnitect 
adassTOom pet« 



TeachinK Strategy: Dbcuss the 
meaning of protiTdon. relat- 
ing to students* own needsi fur 
protection. 



Learning Activity: Using 
cither the cla^mom pc!t or a 
toy animal as a suh|ert, stti- 
iknts discuss from what situa- 
tiom the animal must be pro- 
tected (e.g., being handled too 
rou(^y, sudden movements 
or exoessi\'e nol^ that might 
frighten it, being knocked 
down or stepped on. bdng too 
cold or too warm). Talk about 
what might happen to ihv 
animal if it were not protected 
from these situaticms. 



vocabulary de%x*iopment 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize the similarities 
bet^%wn rules or laws to pro- 
tect children ami rules or laws 
tfi prr^ect animals. This acti- 
t:ityfoHawsI*A. 

Teaching Strategy: Identify 
hou* clasmiom nUes not only 
restrict or govern student 
bdwivior, but also protect stu- 
dents from inai^mpriate biv 
havior by other students (e.g., 
"No hitting" means I won't get 
hit; "Respecting otiiers' pro|>- 
erty" meaas my thin|p> won't 
be damaged). Explain that in 
the community, rules to pn>- 
tect humans and animals bjv 
called hu:s. Share examples of 
common laws and how they 
protect people. Then explain 
that iaw^ also exist to protect 
animals. Review pet needs dts- 
cu!^(ed in LA. 



learning Acttviti*: With help 
fnim teacher, students suggest 
what rules (laws) could be 
made to guarantee pets the 
pn)toction di^iissed in LA. 

communities, rules and laws 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will compare their own needs 
fur protectioa from the weath- 
er to those of animals. 



Tcadiing Jitrategy: Lc^d dis- 
mission about what it mrans to 
be protected. Present a variety^ 
of w^eathcr conditions in 
whteh some siirt of protection 
is needed (e.g., snow, wiial/ 
rain, heat) . Elicit disciu^on df 
why pets as ut4l as peoj^e 
would need protection in these 
situatiom. 



Learning Activity: Students 
name things that would pro- 
tect pc!opIe and thinfi^ that 
wcHild protoct pets in the vari- 
ous weather situations. Tl^n 
students draw pictures of one 
of the weather situatioas, in- 
cluding in the picture them- 
sehTs. a jHft, and the thin^ 
ncxdetl to pwtwt each OJ 
thi ni. 



living things/animals* 
weather 



resources: 

LA: A Hahhif For Easter (J), C'arol Carrick, Crtx-nwiUow (Mornm ), 

HIS: Umming About Weather, sliidy prints, Paiid C«K)k rnhlishing, Elgin, JL: Shariu^ Sam. jx^t tan- flaiuwl UmrA kit. 
National Association for the Advanctwent of Humane Kducation (see appt^ndix). 



ERIC 



HUmAMEeOVCATtON CURMCULUM QWDE 



concept : Humans have formed organizatiom 
to protect and control some animals. 



onimoi ujelFore 




longuoge orts 



sociol studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Learner Outcome: Student^^ 
will iitcntify the niJe uf the 
antniui welfare nrKankattfin 
within their aimninntty. 

Te«cMt^ Strategy: Invite ^ 
speaker from the local animal 
welfare orKanizatitui to virft 
yimt class cir take students 
on a tiMir erf the animal ^hvltt.^. 
After 9qpt^ker or trip, write 
the name(s) of >xiur local or 
regional animai welfare or- 
ganizatton on the board 
(IIiiniaiK? Socii^\ S«K?iety f<ir 
the Prevention of Crueltj- to 
AnitMak, Animal Welfare 
Lea^ne^ etc.). Read tht* name 
and elicit dLvcnsKion abrntt the 
work of the organization. 
Cover such cjuesticias as: What 
do the>- do? How do then help 
animals? How can we help 
them heJp animab? D<i they 
keep homeles?5 animah? If m>. 
do they operate an animal 
jihelter or do they keeji them in 
their honiwi? Form a spixrial 
class humane society by niak- 
iu^ '*Auimal Friends*' liadji:[|>jii 
for each ^itudent. 

learning Activity: Student.s 
take tnrm euminj^ to front 0/ 
room to receive "Animal 
Friends" bad^c^ and raying 
om* thinu they havT dime «)r 
can do to help animalx. 

rommunit>' helpers 



resources: 



Geneml: Many local animal welfare gnini^s and animal contnJ asi'nc if»?i have educational progranmiin^; and nmterials available 
for use in schools. Contact the agraciis in your art»a for assistance or write The Humane }w>eicly of the Unitctl State^i or other 
national a^neies listed in the a{>pi*m]ix for informaticm on thi» work of antmai welfare and wntn>l organizations. PafrAes. two- 
part filmstrip si^^iics. National As^iciatitm for the Advancement of Humane Education (see ap}K*ndix); IMien To Your Kitten Purr 
(J), Lilo Hess, Scribner s. 
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onimol ujelfore 



C<KK^>t : Humans have the responsibility to provide 

proper care for animal* kept in public or private facilities. LhumOn/OTyfnol r^ObOTISh^ 





longuoge arts 



Lefimer Outcomes Students 
u^U cfemfinstratc' an undt-r- 
standing of the words mi- 
malxhriicr^ and farm by tdiii- 
lifting the anitiial!^ hmisiHl in 
each. This ariirihj follows SS. 



Teac^ii^ St^ateg}: Show stu- 
dents (rictiires uf a zcnn a farm, 
and an anima! shelter. Di^icuHs 
what kinds erf animaU an* kq)t 
in each fadlltx' and why thiy 
are kt^t tht re. Help students 
to eonstrtict and label a nn^ 
farm, and animal shelter from 
bl(K*ks or other classroom 
building materials. Prm ide an 
ativorlmeiit of plastic toy 
animals, ineluding domestic 
aniniak and wildlife. 



Learning Activity: Sttidents | 
ident.fy animals and place in | 
appniffriate facilttii^, 



vocabuUir>- developnu>nt 



social Studies 



I^rmr Outcome: Students 
will nxxitfni;i%> faeilitit^i that 
housi* aniniaK within their 
cimtmunitv. 



Teaching Stratc^^^-; Explain to 
.students that in addition to 
pi^s in pri\^te himies and 
w*ildiife in it^ natural habitats 
animals may be found in 
many place* in the cfuimui- 
nit>-. DLscuvi; the nJe of the 
animal shelter (a j^aci* that 
htHLses Imi or huinek!ss |H>ts), 
the rno (a place that keeps 
wild animals so that we may 
see them and learn abtiut 
thtw). a fann (a plan* that 
ket*ps animals to pnividi? hu- 
mans with fiKid and clothing ^ 
etc. Flan a field trip to an 
animal shelter, rxn}, or farm. 



lA^aming Activity: Students 
take trip to an animal shelter, 
zfxi, or fann. UjKm n»turn to 
class, studi*nts describe what 
tin- facility liHikt'd like* smelled 
Uki% sounded like, and which 
animals they «^w then'. 

amimunitles 



moth 



learner Outcome: Students 
will iiM* eomepLs of hig/littk- 
and nioit* than/le^s than to de- 
scrhc* the liviiij; space iieedttl 
by various animah. 



Teaching Slratf.^'; Sh<nv stu- 
dents pirtun-s ot familiar ani- 
mals. Help students identify 
each. Then jjair pictuifs with 
one large* animal and one 
small animal in each irnir. 



lAfaming Activity: Students 
ick*ntffy big and little animal 
in each pair of pictun's and 
^tate svhich animal needs 
more/ less spact*. Follow up 
with role play of animal 
nnnx-ments. Dinni^: Dfies i\fv 
way in which the animal 
niovirs tell us anything alwiut 
how much space it mvcK? 



health/science 



big/littk\ more tlian/lcss than 



Learm?r Outcome: Students 
will ntntgntxe that {His hmjsed 
in an animal shi-lter ha\T 
sixxial nmls. 



Teaching Stratcg>': Discuss 
with j^tudeiits tbt* needs of 
thi'ir pets at home and their 
nile in naming those needs 
(see reMMircw). Be Mire to in- 
dude food, water, liit^iiM;, cirf- 
lar, veterinarj' cati.% groom- 
ing^ love^ and attention. 
Explain that an animal shditer 
hcHises hist and homeless pet$. 
Help student?! speculate about 
what it would be like to care 
for as many as 100 dogs and 
cats. Assign students rolej^ as 
d«igs, cats, and animal shelter 
^sorker^. with at least 8- 10 
pets for evers worker- 



l^^ming Activity: Students 
nilc play j?ets and animal shel- 
ter w«>rkers. 



pets 



resources: 

LA, SS, MA: Z^w Animtils and i'arm AfUmah. filmstri}^ fnun ilic si»rifN Auimals Aroiml Vf/fi. National (;<*<»graphic Stn iet>% 
Washington, IXI: VaUht^, t\M>^|iart filmstrip .scTit^, NationiJ AsMH-iation for the Advamviucnt uf HuniaiH- Education (si-e 
appendix); /law Sf i#'m# S< rif vS/m/f/ Vrinis (Croup 1 aud(;roup2). SVE, i:hu ago, IK. 

H/Sj SiMTinu, Sam, }>et care flannel fH>ard kit and PaUhfs. two-part filmstrip serM-s, National AssiK-ialinii |f»r the Advaruvnicnt «rf 
Humam* Education {hv apjn-mlix). 
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Qnimol-reloted careers 



COIK0pt : Corners exist that involve woiking with and for atiim&ls. 




tonguoge orts 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/sdence 



Leaner Outcome: Students 
uill itfcii^ize several atiiniai- 



Teadbing Strati^*: Ask ^^tii- 
iients: Who likc^ anitnaU? 
VVho would like to havf u job 
where you could be around 
animal?^ when \'ou grow up? 
Enplain th^t ^ime ficoplcr in 
the commttoitv have jobs that 
help animahi. Dw^ribt? »^*ral 
community-helprr careers 
that im^olxT helping: anfmah 
(e.g., animal ccintnil officer, 
zoo kecfier. veterinarian, ken- 
nel worker). Make badj^ that 
repn*s(!nt each carper and prt>- 
%'ide toy pets and earwr 
"pn>ps" such as brushtni for 
gro<'nu*ni;. j^tethtiscopes for 
erinarians, fm^d and water 
dt$hi*s and Mxiojisi for kennel 
workers and ziwj ktH»pers,eU\ 



Learning Activit)-: Kach stu- 
dent bttmnefi an animal hi*!p- 
er by making and wearing a 
badge to repn'stuit one of the 
eareers and acting nut the 
work i>f the animal heljHT. 



conmiunity hel|Krr^ 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will interpret number sen- 
tences that relate infornmliim 
about animal eare/health 
workers. Thi\ artkiUf /frf/ouTf 



Tcadiing Stirateg>: Pre|iare a 
number of small dog and cat 
OJitoutsi for a flannel board. 
Then, using the cancer infor- 
mation gathered in the H/S 
activity, prepare a serit^ of 
number sentences describing 
the work of the veterinarian 
and his/her hdpc^rs, Knamplrs; 
The v^^erinaiian gave distem- 
per shots to 3 dogs ami 2 cats. 
The rec^tionist aaswered 5 
tek^<«H' calls from |>eople 
i«eeding hi4p with tbtir pi*ts. 
The animal care helper fed 6 
dog>i and 4 cats. Read 
truces aloud to students and 
-select different students to 
cinmt appropriate num!>er of 
cutcnits and plaiv them on 
flunnel l>oar 



Learning Activity; Students 
t*ount appropriate nunibt^r of 
dog^ and cats for each senteoii- 
and plat^' on flannel iMN^rd. 

counting, numbers 



l4*arwr Outcmiie: Students 
will recogni;^ the similarities 
between doctors for animals 
and doctors for pec^ks 



Teaching Strategy: Generate 
discission of children's experi- 
ences in visiting a hospital or 
dfictors office. What kinds 
of thing's does t^te doctor do? 
What do the nurses do? Ask if 
any children have taken their 
pets to an animal doctor. Db- 
eu^s similarities erf human/ 
animal doctors and the nurses 
or technical ?iupiK)rt staff that 
assist them. Dlsctiss added 
difficult}' for veterinarians be- 
cause patients can't say how 
they feel. Provide tO)- pets 
stethoscopes, toy thermo- 
meters, bandages, and other 
appnif.iiate "projTs" for stu- 
dents to mle play wterinari- 
aas. 



learning Activity: Students 
mle play people and animals 
in a veterinarian s office. Then 
each student states a leason 
why a veterinarian is a s{}eeiai 
iriend f* ir pels. 



health 



resources: 

Ceneral: Carem; Wr;rfcoig With AttifitaLs (A), (luy Hudgt% Acnijiohs. also axaiiabic from The Ihijnant* SiKiet> of thc» Ignited 
States (see ap|X*ndix); Working, With Auimah. fiimstrip seriej». Troll Associates. Malm ah. \j . 

SS; PatvhiTi Gvtfi Lost, fslnistrip from llu* whvs Paldm, National AvsiH'iatioii fur the Advanu incut of IhunaiH' Kdueation (see 
appendi)^). 



MA & H/S: Veterinarian. DtKlor Fur Your Pi t (J), Arline Strong, Athemnjm: A Day In the Lijv Of a Vrfvrimrinn (J^ William 
Jaspensohn, Little. Brown. 
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petonimols 




In today's ^x?iet>% being a responsible pet owner means more than 
providing food and shelter for your dog or cat. It meanfi making a well- 
informed choice in pet selection, safeguarding your pet agaiast dangej^, 
spending the time-^as well as the money-retjuired to keep your pet 
healthy and happy, and making a commitment to the animal for its 
lifetime, not merely for the time you find it apj^alingor practical. It also 
means accepting your responf$ibilities to the conimunity--to keep your pet 
fr>m becoming a nuisance and to neuter it to prevent unwanted offspring. 

These requirements appear logjca! enough, yet millions of animals arc put 
to death in animal shelters each year and millions more die on the streets 
and highways, all because of pet owners who don't understand^ or don*t 

care, about their responsibilities to their pets. 

The activities that follow are designed to help students explore the specie! 
relationships that exist l^rtween pets and humans, identify the specific 
elements of i^ponsible pet ownership, and understand the coasequencts that 
irr^ponsible jM^t ownership can have for both the animals and the community. 



2G 



pethood 



€OfK6pt: fluiiiaiisraireai^kc^ pet animals 
to fulfill emoticmfll needs. 




.petonimds 



longuogeorts 



socio! studies 



fnoth 



heoith/sdence 



t4»iraer Otttoomc*. Students 
will define the word jrietui 
and apply it to their feeling 
toward pets. 



Teadbii^ Strat^: Elidt dis- 
cusdon abcHit the wcml friend. 
Qtiestkms may induct: What 
i a friendP Who are your 
frten^i^ What do friends do 
for emih other? How do ym 
fed about your friends? T)^« 
l^ve examples of how pets fit 
diese ^^riptions cf friends. 
EH^nss the constancy of pet 
friendships. 



Learning Activity; Using toy 
animak, students role play 
how pets and people are 
friends. As a foUow-up activi- 
ty, have students bring in pic- 
tures of their pets to create a 
bulletin board entitled "Our 
Friends." 



vocabulan* dcvelopmenu 
role play 



Learner Ou^:<mie: Students 
will recognize that pets are an 
important part of many fami- 
lies. 



Teadiing Strategy: Show stu- 
dbnts ptetuves repre^nting; a 
mother, father, brother, sister, 
grandparent, ami pet, I«kntify 
each as a posdUe family mem- 
ber. Ask students to identify 
what each does as part of a 
family* Point mit that familiar 
often have diffea^t combina- 
tions of these members. Ask 
students to identify the indivi- 
dual family members (includ- 
ing pets) that comprise each of 
their familii^. 



Leaminf Activity: Students 
draw pictures showing a fami- 
ly activity in which a pet is in- 
cluded. As a foUow-up activi- 
ty, place pet-care supplies 
(leash, bowl, toy, brush, etc.) 
in classroom fanuly^iving cen- 
ter to be used in free-play acti- 
vities. 



families 



Leamer Outcomes Students 
will identify and name the 
animals most commonly kept 
as companion pets* 



Teaching Strategy: Show stu- 
dents pictures vf a variety erf 
animals. Have studbnts identi- 
fy' each animal and raise tteir 
hands if they have or know 
someone who has the animal 
as a ;iet. Collect the pictures 
and place in a pile. 



Learning Activity; Students 
each chofw a picture and 
identify whether or not the 
animal pictured is commonly 
kept as a pet. 



pels 



resources: 



General; All About Prfs^ study prints. Instructor Publicatioas, Damxille, NY. 

LA: Tfrnt's What FritmdbiAre For (J), Floirnee Heide and Syhia Van C^lief, Scholastic; Friend Dofi (J). Arnold Adoff, Lippificott. 



H/S: All About Pi ts, study prints. Instructor Publications, Daasville, NY; Bask Sdriirr S^^u'^ Sf..f/i/ Vrinis ((;roup I and C^ruup 
2), SVE, Chicago. IL; All Kinds Of Animals, bmik of study prints. Scholastic, 
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pethood 



CCMtC^!>t: SomepetanimakcHKenietoriiowiimlhuma^ 
other than emotianal fiilfillnKnt. 




.petQnkTKls 



ionguoge arte 



social studies 



moth 



heofth/science 



XeAraer Outcome: Students 
will recopiize two words that 
describe the role of a class- 
room pet. This activity suR- 
ferterf /tw me with chsses that 
h?ep chsswam peis. 



Teadiiog Stmtegy^ Introduce 
studesits to two words that de* 
scribe the role of a classroom 
pdi friend and teadter. Define 
word. 



Leaioing Activity: Students 
tielate what the>' learn from 
tiidr classroom p^, and how 
it serves as their friend. How is 
their classroom special because 
they have a pet? 



vocabulary development, 
verimlidng ideas 



Learner Outcoim; Students 
Will recognii^ that special 
treatment is required for class- 
room pets. This activity sug- 
gf^ed for me with clams that 
keep classroom pt^tn. 



Temidng Strategy; Cut the 
front out of a lai^ ai^liance 
carton to make a modt cage 
larg^ enough for a student to 
sit ir.. 



Learning Activity: Students 
take turns sitting in cage and 
role plaving dassrooni pet. 
Otiier students ask pet how it 
feels and how it wants to be 
treated. Teacher guides acti\i" 
ty with questions saich as: Do 
you like to be left alone at 
night and on weekends? Do 
you like people to Iwk at you 
all the time? Would you like a 
quict« private place in your 
cage? How would you like to 
bi^ handled? 



role play, expressing feelinj^^ 



Learner Oulcomet Students 
will rec(^2e that the parti- 
cular needs of some animals 
make them unsuitable as class- 
room pets. 



Teadung S^tegy; Lead stu- 
dents in a discussion of the 
suitability of their cL^sroom 
for pets. Using pictures of at 
least three pet animals erf dlf- 
fejrent sizes and temperaments, 
question ^cknts alK)ut how 
each mi{^t feel living in thdr 
classroom. Include such (]ues- 
tions as: Would the animal 
have enou^ room to exerci^? 
Would it be able to stay in- 
d(x>rs all the time? Would it be 
able to live in a cage so it 
wouldn*t be in the way? 
Would it be frightened by the 
noise and activity? Would it 
like to be held? Could it be 
hurt rasily? Would it be noisy 
when we wanted it to be 
cjuiet? Could it stay alone at 
night? 



Learning Activity: Students 
ri»spond to c]uestions and select 
the animal(s), if any, that may 
be appn>priate as }>ets for 
thi^ir elavsroom. 



pets 



resources: 



General: "The Classroom Pet; Delight or Disaster.' pamphlet, "i.ivinj^ With AniinalH At SchcK>l/' chajjlcr from Lh iu^ With 
Animak (J), and "TvTtme's Terrible Task/' sivry from The Buit Oj Animaiia. all available from American Humane Education 
Society' {see appeiKlix) , 



H/Sj AllAhatit Pets, sludy prints, lastructor Publications, Dansvilh*, NY, 
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pethood 



CC^ept: The factors ccm^iiered in pet sekcticm can affe^ 
welfare irf tiie aninud selected* 




petonlTKe 



ionguogeorts 



LMiarr Outcome: Studente 
will dCTions^ate an under- 
stuffing cf the word kind and 
identify how choosing the 
wnmg pet can be unkind. 



Teaching Strategy: Define 
kind and give stucfents exam- 
of Idnd and unkind ac- 
tions. Rdate this to other 
humans and to animals. 



Learning Activity; Students 
rcfc play pets and humans in 
t}^ fdiowing situaticMis and 
discuss hfm the situations are 
unkind topet&; 

A family in a small apartment 
has a large dog with no room 
tocjimrise, 

A family has a pet cat when 
otm family member doesn't 
like cats. 

A busy family gets a puppy 
when there is no one home ail 
day to care for it. 

vocabulary development, 
role play 



sodoi studies 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recc^;nize that different 
families diocse different ani- 
mals as pets» 



Teaddng Strat^; Instruct 
stud«its to bring in photo- 
graphs of family pets or maga- 
zine pictures ck^ting tter 
kindsof family pets. (Students 
without p^ may bring pic- 
tures of animals the>' wouia 
like to have as pets.) Provide 
scissors, paste, construction 
pap^« and a sign for bulletin 
board. 



Learning Activity: Students 
take turns showing the class 
the pictures of their pets and 
relating one special thing 
about each animal* T\mi, stu^ 
dents mount pictures and 
identify with their names* Use 
pictures to make bulletin 
hoard, "Our Pets." Does 
e\'irr)tine have the samt* kind 
of pet? Why or why not? 



famHies 



moth 



Learner Outeoroe: Students 
will recogni^ that the sisK? of 
living space aRieets the choice 
of a pet. 



Temrhing Slnt^: Using to>^ 
animals (rf proportionate sizjes 
ami bme^ of vaiying sizes, 
cfemonstrate that animals are 
different size; and fill corre- 
spondingly different spaces. 
Add movement to ibe concept 
by comparing the activities of 
a fish, a geibil, and a dog. 
Which one needs more space 
to exercise? 



Learning Activity- Students 
recreate teacher's demonstra- 
tion by matching toy aninialsi 
with appropriately sized 
boxes. 



cfYmpansom 



heoith/science 



resources: 

G«ierah Factors that affect the animals welfan* imrlude a%'ailahle s\mve and time; family mendx-rs" likes, dislikes, and 
allergies; the economf? situation; neighbor ftvlin^; lesal restrictions; and a\ailah!e health care. The Family Chomes a Pet, 
16mm film, Latham Foundation {sei» appendix). 

MAs Benjy'$ Da^ Hotise (J), Margaret (;raham. Scholastic: HMie's Frimd Gvorgv (J), Shirlty PntttT Kstcs, Canjlrhtnia. 
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pethood 



concept: Not all animals iniike good pets* 




.petcviirrKe 



bnguoge orts 



social studies 



fiiQth 



hedth/sclence 



Learner ihitcome: Students 
will dijiUnguish between fact 
and fiction In stories about the 
l^qHng of pets. This actifstty 



TeacUag Slrat^: Explain 
ibctm that should be con- 
ddeted wl^n choosing a prt 
(e.g«, ability to proviik propa* 
care, ability to control animal, 
^Mce cmdderations« parental 
ocmwit). Using pictures in ^ 
activity* begin a story» "Steph- 
m went to a pet store ami 
bouj^t a (picture of ti^r) for 
a pet.** Discuss with class what 
{m^blems Stefan would have 
if he really brought home a 
tiger* Cmdd he ta^ good care 
of a tiger? Would the situa- 
tion be good for Stephen or the 
tiger? 



Learning Activity: Students 
ctecide whether Stephen can 
really bring the animal home 
as a pet (fact) or if the story is 
just make-believe (fiction), 
and sort the mounted pictures 
accordingly. Students self- 
correct exercise by checking to 
make sure all triangles are in 
one stack and all squares in the 
other. 



dfetinguishing between 
fact/fictiiHi 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify animals that are 
appropriate for keeping as 
family pets. 



Tei»:Jiing Strategy: Assemble 
pictures of different species of 
animals under such general 
grouping as: canines^ fdiims, 
rodents, fi^, Imoled, birds, 
etc. Include animals in eadb 
grouping that would be appro- 
priate/inappropriate as pets. 
For example: 

biitib - canines - 
parakeet dog 
Uue )ay wolf 
hawk coyote 

Mount animal pictures on 
pieces of paper with each 
grouping on a different color. 
Put appropriate pets on trian- 
gular-shaped backing and 
inappropriate pets on square 
backing. Identify animals for 
students and indsca e whetl^ 
rach makes an appropriate 
pet. 



Learning Activity: Students 
separate animals on triangles 
from animals on stjuares. 
Then discuss whk^h animals 
make better family {lets and 
why. 



Learner Outcimie: By count- 
mg am) comparing numbers erf 
animals that are appropri- 
ate pets, students wilt deter- 
mine that only a small number 
of animals are appropriate to 
bek^t aspets. 



Teadung Strategy: Help stu- 
dents ckfine the word pef, 
making sure to point mit that 
pets arc dbme^c animals that 
share our homes, are our 
friends^ and are <kpenctent on 
us to caxe for them. Explain 
that very few kinds of animals 
are appropriate for keeping as 
pets. Motmt two strqis of paper 
on the wall and labd one 
"pets** and the other "not 
pet$«'' Pnivicfe magazine, sds- 
sors^andiMiste. 

Learning Activity: Students 
each cut a picture of an animal 
from ma|^zines« Then, with 
help from teacher, students 
identify animals, say wither 
or mi ttey would be good 
pets, and paste pictures on the 
appropriate strip of paper. As 
a dass, students count num- 
ber erf kinds of animals cm 
each strip and identify which 
list has more/less. 



Learner Outeimie: Students 
will recognize the potential 
iK^th hazank to peo}^ that 
exist when ina{^it)priate ani^ 
mals are chosen as pets. TiUs 



Teaching Stiatc^: Discuss po- 
tential hazardb to people tiuit 
exirt when inappropriate ani* 
mals are chosra as pets (e.g., 
personal injury, disease, dam- 
age to home). 



Learning Activity: Using 
square mounted pictures in SS 
activity, students dramatize 
hazardous situations that may 
occur when each of the 
animals is taken as a pet. For 
example: om stucbnt as a 
tiger, and om stucfent as an 
owner tr>ing to handle the 
tiger. Caution: Be sure to em- 
phadze that in each situation 
the animal is not bad, but 
keeping it as a pet is. Students 
may become carried away 
with demonstrating ^^had* ani- 
mal behavior. 



family living 



counting, more than/less than 



safetv 



resources: 



General: Animakartd Pam. IHmm film, AIMS Instnictional Media, Clendale. CA: The Family Chmm^ a PcU Ifimm film, Latham 
Fomidation (se<* appendix); An Anitiml For Alan (J), Edward R. Ricriuti, Harper & Row; Bony (J), Franceji Zwcifel, Harper & 
Row; Robbie's Friend George (J), Shirley Potter Estes, Carolrhoda. 
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tRlC 



pet needs 



COncef^: Ftetsdep^onrespcmsibteowiieistofti]^ 




petonlnQB 



ionguogeorts 



sodol studies 



moth 



heolth/sdence 



Lemma Oateoim: Students 
will recognize words that cb^ 
icribe pet needs. 



Sbm%egyi Use Mt 
cutouts or real pet-care mp- 
plks to repitcsent items that 
fuUlU various needs (see re- 
sources). Pl^ each cutmit on 
flannel board or share emrh 
pet*care it»n naming die item 
and the corresponding i^ed 
(e.g.* food disb-fbod; fenoG- 
protection; license tag and 
leash-conbrol; brush-groom- 
ing* Have students repeat vo- 
cabulary. Tdl a story about a 
pet and its needs (see re- 
sources). 



L^uning Activity^ As teacher 
teUs a stoiy about a pet and its 
needs, students place the 
appropriate felt cutouts on 
flanndl board or "dress" a toy 
pst with appropriate supplies. 



vocabulary deveiopmeni 



Learner Outrome: Students 
will icfentify the similarities 
between veterinarians for ani- 
mals and doctors for humans* 



Teaching Strategy: Ask stu- 
dents wlmt they do when they 
are dck. Who do tl^ tdl? 
What person do they go see? 
Discuss what a doctor does in 
fais/ber diice to treat {^tients 
(e.g., uses thermomete", gives 
sh^ or medkHne, uses stetho- 
scope). Show toy pet animal or 
pidture of pet. Identify veter- 
inarian as pets' doctor. Relate 
similar practices for treating 
ammal patients. If possit^, 
arrange a fidd trip to a vetet- 
i nari an's office . Provide 
^^props** for children to set up 
imaginary animal tu^ital in 
classroom (e.g., stetlKiscope* 
toy thermometer, lab coat« 
bandages, etc.). 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw pictures of pets in a 
veterinarian's office and hu- 
mans in a dtx?tor's office and 
dictate captions to teacher. 
Then, students act out roles of 
veterinarians in classroom 
"animal hospital.'* 



commimity helpers 



Leanm Outeome: Students 
apidy concqpts of big/ 
littfe, and more than/less than 
to s^ce requirements for pets. 



Tc^diing StraU^ Using pic- 
tures of ccanmon pets ami pet 
hon^ ii^ntify big ai%) little 
pets ami big and littk homes 
(e.g., dc^ and g^Ms, dog- 
houses ami gerbil cages; hoises 
and rabbits, stable and 
hutches) . Identify which 
homes provide mon^less space. 
Dism^ pet owner's responsi- 
bility to provif'e pet with ade- 
quate houdng space. Discuss 
possible comequences of in- 
adequate sjHice for housing 
pets. 



Learning Activity: Students 
match pictures of big pets with 
big homes and small pets with 
small liomes. 



big/Uttle, more than/less than 



Leaner Outoime: Students 
will recognize that many pet 
needs are dmilar to human 
needs. 

Teaching Strategy: Ask stu- 
dents to relate morning activi- 
ti« before coming to school 
(e.g., waking up, eating 
breakfast, wading, cmnbing 
hair, getting dressed). Idmtify 
needs represented by each ac- 
tivity, and wheth^ pets ^are 
these needs for sleep, food, 
grooming, etc. Provi^ stu- 
dents with pictures nefnesent- 
ing human needs aixl pet 
ne^ (e.g., doctor- veterin- 
arian; human food-pet food; 
comth-dog brush; bed-dog 
bed; person showing aflecticm 
to child-human showing affec- 
tion to pet). 



Learning Activity: Students 
match pictures of similar hu« 
man needs and pet needs. 



living things/animals, pets 



resources: 



Graeral: Pet care literature is available from most local humane organizations and ammal control departments as well as from a 
number of organizations listed in the appendix. Patches, two-part filmstrip series, National AsMKiation for the Advancement of 
Humane Education (see appendix); All About Pete, study prints. Instructor Publications, DansviJle, NY. 



LAs &mring Sam, pet care flannel board kit. National Association for the Advancement of Humane Education (see appendix); 
Benjys Dog House (J), Margaret Graham, ^hcdastic; No Roses For Harry (J) ami Harry the Dirty Dog (J), Gene Zion, Harper & 
Row; Listen To Your Kittim Furr (J), Lilo He«, Scribner s; A Rabbit For Emter (J), Carol Carrick. Gn^cnwillow (Morrow) . 
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pet needs 



toUvesafdy in the human world. 




.pet orirTids 



longuogeorts 



social studies 



moth 



heofth/sdence 



LeaiMT Outeom: Students 
will <bmomtrAte an under- 
standing of the word safe as it 
a{»fdks to tbemsdves and their 
pels. 



Teiu^ing Strategy: Define 
M/e. Help students share 
eiampies of things/people/ 
situations that make them fed 
fii^lei^* Thai ask stmtents 
to sfaauB examples of thtn^ 
pec^le/sitiations that make 
them leel safe. Help them 
make a list <tf dangerous or 
fri^tening situations for pets. 
Di^uss how to keep pets safe 
from dangers or frightening 
experiences* 



Leaming Activity: Students 
use toy pets and human doUs 
to demonstrate their under- 
landing of safe situations. 



Learner Outcimie; Students 
will recc^^nixe the similarities 
between education for humam 
and training for pets. 



Teadang Strategy: Heip stu- 
dents make a list of rrasuns 
why they come to school . 
Introduce and focus on ibs 
word learn, Dbeuss thini^ stu- 
dents iearn that make it easier 
and/or safer for them to live 
(e.g., tying shoes, dr^ng 
then^vest using td^honc, 
writing name, mnembering 
address ami pboi^ number). 
Explain that although pets 
can*t talk or write, we can 
teach th^ thin^ to make life 
easier and safer for them. 
Examples: house training, 
walking on leash« coming 
wl^n called^ not chewing on 
electric cords, etc. Provide 
leashes, collars, antl toy pet?;. 



Learning Activity: Students 
create imaginary* "dog school*' 
and "cat school/* dtx^iding 
what should be taught to each 
kind of pet to help it live 
happily and safely in a hu- 
man's home. 



vocabulary development 



schools 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will dramatize tlie role erf 
proper training in Mping pets 
avoid dangerous situations. 



Teaching, .rategy: Ask stu- 
dents to identify some poten- 
tially dangerous situations in 
the housdhold or neighbor- 
hood« Help class by sluiwing 
pictures of items sia^ as sds- 
SOTS, hot stove, electric cords/ 
sockets, busy streets, cleaning 
products^ etc. (If appropriate, 
introduce and discuss Mr, 
Yuk! symbol). Explain that 
parentV teacher s joli is to help 
students learn bow to recog- 
nize hazards through identi- 
fying signs and symbols, using 
senses, etc. Then discuss the 
fmrt that animals can*t read 
signs or recognize symbols. 
Training and control are 
methods use lo hdp pets 
avoid dangers that they might 
not recognize (e.g., train cat 
to stay off counter/stove; train 
puppy not to chew on electric 
cord; confine pets to yard to 
avoid busy street). 



Learning Activity: Students 
role play owners and pets 
during training .<»essions to 
avoid common household/ 
neighborhood dangers. 
Caution students that eflettive 
training involves patience, 
coi^tency, and verbal com- 
mands ami corrections, not 
hitting. 

safety, pets 



resources: 



Ceoerals Undentanding Your Dof^ (A) and Vndcrstandinfi Your Cat (A), Michael W. Fox, ('ou ard, McC^ann, Geogiiegan; Cow/ 
Dog^ Bad Dog (A), Mordeeai Siegal and Mattht^^^* Margolis, New American Libraiy; My Do\i^, Vrnir Dofi (J), Jf)isc|ih Low, 
MwmiUan; Some Swtll Pup (J), Maurice Sendak and Matfiiew Margolin, Farrar, Straus, Giroux. 



H/S: Harry the Dirty Dog (J), Gene Zion, Harper & Row; Safety, study prints. David C. Cook Publishing. Elgin, IL. 
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consequences of humon 
irresponsibiiitv 

concept : When a pet owner is irresponsible, the pet's health 
or life may be In danger. 





onhnds 



longuoge orts 



social studies 



moth 



heotth/sdence 



L^uiMdr Otttemw: Students 
wiU ^mcnnstrate an umil^ 
standing trf the coraqpt of 
respondbiiity as it af^Iies to 
pet(7wnership« 



XeftchingStimtegy: Discuss the 
newfe thai pet animab have 
and depeml on tf^r ownm 
to fulBU (e.g., food, water, 
shelter, protection, love). 
Explain that pet owners are 
re^'on^ble for fulfilling these 
needs for tl»cir pels (see re- 
sources). Gemmate discussion 
about what mi^t happen to 
a pet if its owi^ were trre^ 
spoidble and failed to provide 
lor the pet's needs, giving 
specific samples for students 
to discuss (eg,, owner forgot 
to feed pet, owner dian*t pro- 
vide water on hot day, owner 
left dog outside in the winter). 
Supply magaadnes and help 
stuc^ts out out pictures of 
pets with their oiiners or pro- 
dde study prints of pets and 
owners (5^ resources) . 



Learning Activity: Students 
dictate phrases to teacher that 
describe the way the pet 
owner in each of their pictures 
is helping his/her pet, then 
hang pictures with accom- 
panying descriptiiins cm bulle- 
tin board. 

ccmcept development 



LMmer Outeoo^: Students 
will identify situations or 
places in the community that 
may be dangerous to pets. 



Teaching Strats^ SIhjw stu* 
dents jrictures erf dtuations or 
places in the community that 
are potentially dangerous to 
locwe pets (e.g., roads, cars, 
budmss districts, gartii^ dis- 
posal areas, ^hools, main- 
tenance creu^s or projects, con- 
struction sites^ parades or 
community celd)ration&). Dis- 
cuss why each situation/place 
might prove danf^rous to pet 
animals. 



Learning Activity: As each 
picture Ls shown, students dra- 
matb&e or describe feelings 
they might have if they were a 
pet animal in such a sittmtion/ 
place. After activity, students 
describe those situations/ 
places that would make them 
fee] safest. Is home the sah^st 
place for a pet to be? Why? 



communities 



Louner Outcome: Studcsits 
will distinguish between foods 
that are part of a pet animal's 
proper diet and those that aie 
not. 



TeadiingStiati^: E^fecuss the 
importame of a nutritious dtet 
to humans and other animids. 
Relate danj^ of an insuffi- 
cient or unhalam:ed didt» and 
dismiss why it is Ji^ &s impor- 
tant for pets to eat the right 
foods as it is fen* peq^. Sup^ 
magazines with pktuies <rf a 
variety of food products. Note: 
Manufactured, "balanced 
diet" pet food is the most 
acceptable food for pets, 
milk, meat, etc. 



Learning Activity: Students 
each cut otit pictures of two 
food products from maga- 
zines, one showing a food that 
could be part of a pet*s proper 
diet, the other showing a food 
that should not be part of a 
pet s diet. One at a time, stu- 
dents display their two pie- 
tures and rest of class identifies 
which food is a proper i»irt of 
a pet*s diet and which is not. 
After activit\% display pictures 
on class bulletin board. 



focxl 



resources: 

Gcf^rab A Rabhii FurEmivr (j), Carol Carrick, Creeimilhm (Mornm); Angm I^mt (j), Marjorie Flack, i><iubU>day. 

LA: S*»Hng Sam, pet care flannel hmrd kit, and Pafchi^, two-part filmstrip series. National Association for the Advancement of 
Humane Education (K?e appendix) jPr/ftoorf or Parmihotul, slides and cassi^tte or Ifinim film. Amirican Veterinar> Medical 
Association, 6tX) S. Michigan Avenue. Chicas?>, IL (HMi05; All About FvU, study prints, Imtructor Publicatioas, Dansville. NY. 



SS: Harry thv Dirty Dor (J), Cene Zion, Harper & Rim ; Safely, study printj», David C:. CcK>k PubUsliins, Elgin, 11- 
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consequences of humon 
irresponsibility 

concept: When a pet owner is irresponsible, the pet may cause 
pioUems in the human and natural environments. 




.pet crdnrids 



bnguoge orts 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



iMmm Outcome: Students 
will use verbftl dolls to identify' 
and describe respcmsible and 
irrespoi^Ue actions crf^ a pet 



Teftdiiiig Stratef^r: Define 
n^mnslble and irresponsible 
mod Ulu^te with examples of 
iVTKmdMe and irrespomible 
benavior in the classroom. 
Ilsen lelate to pet ownen^hip. 
im>viding examples of rcspon- 
sil^ ami irre^nribJe bdiav- 
iw <ai tlba part of pet owners 
(e.g., ieq[Kmsib!e owner cares 
for pet, Iceeps pet safe at home, 
deans up after pet, Ucei^ 
pet; ine^i^ble owwer ne- 
fleets pet. Ids pet run loose, 
^ves pet feces on sidewalk, 
doesn't Iteense or identify pet). 
Have stuiknts pnivicte addi- 
tionai examples. 



Learning Ability: Students 
bring in toy dogs or cats to 
fce^ as imaginary dassrciom 
pets over an assigned i)ehod 
of time. Each day choose "pet 
owner of the day" to role pla) 
one lesponsibie action tuwardb 
his/her pet. 

ccmoept ^velopmenl, 
role play 



Learner Outeinne: Students 
will identify some of the con^ 
sequences of im.*spoasihle pet 
owwndiip. 



Teadiing Strategy: Discuss 
with students why pet owners 
would want to keep their pets 
cfmfined to thrfr own yar^. 
Explain that in addition to 
protecting the animals^ confin- 
ing pets can keep them from 
causing problems or "getting 
into trouble" in the crniimu- 
nity. Use pairs of flannel 
board cutouts (see re«>iirces) 
or magazim? pictures to create 
potential "loose pet" situa- 
tions. Examples: 

L dog and trash can 

2. cat and bird fernler or bird 
in tree 

3. dog aiKl child on bic>*cle 

4. cat and car 



Learning Activit>': Students 
predict cmtcomes of situations 
presented, then identify how 
each situation could In* 
avoided b\' responsible {Hi 
owners. 



communities. a^sponsibUtty 



resources: 



G^ieral: Aukus ami the Duvks (J), Nfarjorie Flack, Douhlctk> ; Uarrtj thr Dirty Di;« (J), i\viw '/Aim, HariHT & l^m . 



SS: Sharin^^Sam. jH't careflanm'I l>oard kit. National AsMxiation for the Advamvinent of Humane Kdiu ali«>n (M*c»apiH*iidix). 
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consequences of human 
irresponsibiiity 

concept : Essessive breeding of dogs and cats causes pet 
overpcpidatiiin pn^iietiis. 




petontrncaE 



ionguoge orts 



sodol studies 



math 



health/science 



Learmr Outcome; Students 
wilt match pictures of pets and 
homes to detnamirate the re- 
sults of a smrpliis of pets. 



Teachbig Stmlh^: Vse pifrcsi 
of heavy paper to cut out nr 
mount 20 pictures of pu{i^ie^ 
and kittens. Draw hmiscs cm 
10 enveliipes. Explain to stu* 
cfents that each year many 
more puppies and kittens are 
bom than there are homes 
availaUe. la^struct students to 
• find horn^'' for as many jiets 
as pebble by pladng oiw 
|Mippy or kitten in each en- 
wlopc. 



Learning Activity: Students 
match puppies and kittens 
with homes and give leftover 
pictures to teacher. Teacher 
explaim that there are more 
animals than homes, so ihi!^ 
animals are left with no homes 
and no one to care for them. Is 
this fair? Suggiest to students 
that baby animals should not 
be btirn if lumies are not avail- 
able. If possible, plan a visit to 
thi.* Un^al animal sJbelter. 

more than/h^ than 



resources: 

Cenemh Pvthmnl or Parvuthond. slides and casstHte or ]6nHii fihn. American Velerinar> Mwliial AvvcHriatiun. tHW S. Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, IL 60(>05; !.Lshn To Your Kittru Purr (J), Liio lic^^s, Scribncr ^. 
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consequences of human 
irresponsibility 

concept : Abandoned pets ate the products 
of irre^Kmsibfe owmtrs. 




ionguoge oits 



social studies 



fnoth 



heofth/sclence 



The authors (t)und this concept generally inappropriate for 
teaching at this level. If you would like to adapt more advanced 
activities for use in your classroom, this concept is addressed in 
the Level B, C, and D guides. 



ERIC 



or 
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ujld onimQls 




Out of sight and out of mind, wild animals are of little or no concern 
to many humans. Often unaware of the detrimental effects of their actions 
on the environment, humans shape and alter the world to fit their own 
needs. As a result, th^ interfere with the balance of nature e^ntial to a 
healthy environment. Some humans have more direct contact and 
involvement with wild animals, but view them only in terms of the profits 
or recreation they provide. Both the unintentional and the direct activitia 
can have the same r^ult-tremendous problems for the wild animals 

that share the earth. 

The activitii^ in this section are dejsigned to help students understand the 
interconnection and interdcpendency of all living thinjsp, identify the 
problems caused by human interference in the natural environment, and 
recognize their responsibility for maintaining a healthy environment for 

both humans and animals. 



nature's infcerdepende'^ce 

concept : Humans i^re the earth with other aidmals. 




(onguogecMts 


socioi studies 


fnoth 


heofth/science 


LeMoer Outemmi Sluctents 
will use? i^spn^ilAtr vmrabti^ 
Ury to U^HSy famttliur wild 
iuiimaU and thdir habitals. 

TMcting Smi^s Use pkv 
tures to introduce various 
familiar habitats (e.g., fbrast, 
Jimi^ ocean* [dains, swamp, 
dcsKtt). Have students fonii 
dn^. Then whiqfiCT a ccmuiKMi 
wtid anlmal^s name to one stu- 
d^ or show the stu^nt a pic- 
ture of the animal (e.g.. 
squirrd, raccoon^ f^raffe, cIin 
phant, monkey, bird, snake, 
fish). 

Learning Activity: Students 
take turns pantomiming as- 
signed animals or making the 
soumb of the animals. Oth^r 
stuffents use proper vocabu** 
lary to icfentify animaU and 
their habitats. 

vocabulary cfovebpmenl 


Learner Outcome: Studente 
will identify native wUd 
animals that live in the home/ 
school community. 

TeadOng Sttafei^; Elicit dis^ 
cusadon about wild animab 
thai livie in different parts <rf 
the community (e,g., birds, 
insects, small mammals, rep- 
tiles, etc.). Ask students to 
nan^ wild animals thw have 
seen in or near thrir nomes 
and school. If possible, take a 
walking tour of the neifj^bor* 
Imod to identify the animals. 

Learning Atrtivity: Student- 
draw pictures of wild animals 
common to tlteir m^ghlKir- 
hood. Mmint these pictures on 
bmii^n board with phot<v 
graphs of students. Label with 
heading, **Animals Share Our 
Communit>'." 

conimunities 




Learwr Outimnei Students 
will matdi wild atrimals with 
the ipeeial pl»!es in whicJi 
the>' live. 

Teaching Strategy: Set up a 
learning center with bade* 
ground pictures or modd en* 
vironments such as ocean, 
traesi, rocks, uncbrgrmind bur- 
rows, field, forest, sand, 
stream, seashore, etc, Provfaie 
pictures or modds of animals 
that may be found in each 
environment. Use flannel 
board and apprc^riate cutouts 
if pictures and modds are un- 
available. 

Learning Activity: Students 
each select an animal, tdl 
what it is, and place it in the 
special area in which It lives. 
Discuss what makes Mch area 
best for eadi animd. As a 
foilow-up activity, take a 
walking tmir of the ndghbor- 
hood to identify animals that 
live in the communit>' (f^ SS 
acti%it)') . 

animal inymes 



resources: 



G^rai: Bask Sdmcr Siriex Study Prints (Croup I and Group 2), Eittiitfitf In Nature'fi Cammunities Study Prints. Aniuml Lift' 
Stwdy Prints, and Anifmls Of Land and Stv Studtf Printfi, SVE. Chicago. IL; Animal Honm, filmslrip. and Places Where Plants 
and Animals Live, filnistrip series. National Geographic Socieh'. Washington. DC; Animal Homes Q). Sallv C^rtwright. 
Coward. McCann, and Geoghegan; Snail and Caterpillar J), Helen Piere. McGraw-Hill; Fly HiRh, Fly Low (J). Don Fmnian, 
wlil^' Margaret Wiw Brown, Pantheon (Random House); Animals That Build Tfuir Homes (J). Robert M. 

McCiung, National Geographic Society; Robim and Rabbits (J). John Hawkiawn, V\ hitmun; My Kindnm Ctilitrine Btmk 0). 
Charlotte Baker Mont9Dnier>-. The Humane Societ> of the United States. 

SSt A Crack In the Pavement, ICmm film. FilmFalr Communications, Studio Citv. CA: Animals Near Your llomr filmstrip 
from tbe series AnffTW&ArfH/fw/ You. National Geographic Society. Washington. DC; Ecolo^j For City Kids (A). Erica Fielder 
and Carolyn Shaffer, San Francisco Eccdog>' Center, 13 Columbus Awnue. San Francisco, CA 941 11; A Teacher's Guide: Tett- 
Minvic Field Trips UsinR the School Gnmnds For Environmental Studies (A), Helen Ross Hussell, FergUMm; AuimaLs In Your 
Neighborhmtd (J), Seymour Simon, Walker, 
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nature's interdependence 



concept: in natuieal! things, living 

and non-living, are ccRinected. 




J.uild QTirids 



longuoge otts 



sodd stuo 



moth 



heolth/science 



L^umer OutciHttcs Students 
Witt Apply the concepl of inicr- 
dkpenmftce to thetmelves and 
b^vMuals in their home emi- 
nmment. 



TcsddBg Slmtcgyc Using pie- 
tints ai^or study prints of 
fftmiltes or potaitial family 
mcmbm, discuss how family 
members internet and cooper- 
ate. Include family pets in dis- 
cussion. 



Leaming Activity: Students 
t»ke turns telling class how 
they depend on other family 
members and how family 
members ciepend on thent. 
How cki petii depend tm other 
family members? 

cwcepi develi^ment, 
verbtflazing ideai> 



L^mer €hiU:ome: Students 
wiU illustrate how all animab 
depend on plants ami animals 
for food. 



Teaddng Stra^cy: EstaUish 
fact that all living things le- 
quite food. Elicit idea<( about 
what children eat and whoe 
their food com&i from. Com* 
pare with what other animals 
eat and how they* obtidn thdr 
food. Bring sample foods and 
pictures of foods to class. Iden* 
tify where foods come f ^om* 



Learning Activity: With asads* 
tance from teachCT, students 
make .simple hanger mobile 
with pictures of humans con* 
nwted to pictures of plants or 
animals that provide ftxxi. 

food 



resources: 

General: Kcohgij Posters, study prints, Hayt^ St*hoo! Pnhlishin^^ \Vilkia*ihurK, PA; Sharin^, Saiurt' With Chiklrrn (A), josqih 
Bharat Cornell, Ananda; Manure To Mt^dmv T$f Milksfmkv (A)> hatidlKx>k of em inmniental artivitii*^, Erie Ji>rgenstn. Tnnit 
Black, and Man* HaUesty. Hidiit*n ViUu Environmental Kdm^ation Projit't, Drawer A4K Ij^ AlU*s. VA }M022, 

H/S: FfHui Early f Jftoln^. multi mitlia kit. National Hair) Council, R«>sen)nnt, IK mm: Our Fornix and U/irrr Tfn^j Come 
Fnm^ filimtrip ?ii»rifs. National Ck-ographic St>cii»ty, Washington, IK^ 
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human responsibilities 



concept: Humans have tltt respmisibility to preserve and allow 
for the development of natural habitats for wildlife. 




fonguogecHts 



sodo) studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Learmr Outcome: Shtdc-nts 
wtU recognize ^^rds vAntcd to 
natural hiibieat. 



Tewhing Stmtegy: Prepait! 
ami Iftbd a series ol pictun?;^ 
wild animaljc in their natural 
habitats and identify each 
habitat with appropriate vo- 
cabulary (e.g., cave, log, 
woo^ $tream, lake, brmh, 
tree, burrow, etc.). Show pic- 
tures to stodents and read 
labds aloud. 



Learning Activity: Students 
identify appropriate picture^ 
u&ing correct voeabular\\ 



Leanier Outi^miez Students 
will c^^rve animab in natur- 
al habitats and ikmonstrate 
respect for the animoh; and 
tb^ hcnnes by leaving aninoal 
homes unhamried. 



Tc»cjiii^( Slrat^t Take stu- 
dents on an **upside-down 
nature walk" on school 
RToumls or in a nearby park, 
directing attention to life 
und^ rocfci, logs, gnws, leaves 
on trees, etc. Discuss any 
animals found and their roles 
in natoxe. What happens to 
the^ animals' homes when 
humans kick over the logs or 
rocks, trample Uie grass, or 
pull the leaves off the trees? 



Learning Activity: Students 
olm»rvo life in the micro- 
habitats and return rocks, 
lojp. leaves, etc. to original 
position. Then, students 
return to class and draw pic* 
tures of the micro-habitats 
they've ohser\'ed and dictate 
captioas to describe the pic- 
tures. Use pictures to create 
bulletin board, "Respect the 
Animals* Homes," When 
acti\4tj' is complete, send pic- 
tures home for stuckrnts to 
share with parents. 



vocabulary de%irif^ment 



resources: 



animal homes 



General: Whi rr Can thv Animals Co? (J), Rtm Wi^en, (Jn^nwiJkiw (Morrow); Animal Habitats, study prints from the series 
Anifnal Ufv Study Prints, SVE, Chicago, IL; Placex Whvrr Planth and Animah Uw. fllmstrip svm^, Naticrnal Geographic 
Society, Washington, DC; Animal Homi-s (J), Sally Cartwright, Coward, McCann, Cetighegan; Animak Thai Build Their 
Homes (J). Robert M. McClung, National Geographic Sodet>'. 

H/S: Animak In Ymn Xvi^hborhoful (J), ScynuHir Simon. Walker; What We Find When We Look Under florfck (J), Frances h 
Behnke, MeCkaw-Hili; // You Were an Ant (J); Barlmra Hn niier, Har]H'r Row. 
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human responsibilities 

concept ; Humans have the re^nsibility to maintain a healthy 
enviitmment for humans and other living things. 




ujUoniTTKiis 



kinguoge orts 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/sdence 



Mjwnet Outeoic^; StudenUi 
will differentiate between 
tMng ami fwn-'Utdng thiiij^. 



Tnciyi^ Strategy; Share pic^ 
tmes or ejuunplcs living 
thing! (e.g., mammals, birds, 
leptiks, {ilants, fish) and non- 
living things (e.g., rocks, soil, 
water). Icbntify Uving things 
as those that grow and move, 
need nourishment and water, 
and can die. Identify each sub- 
ject pictured as living or non- 
living. Mix pictures in a pile. 



Learning Activity: Students 
smt scrambled pictures into 
two categories of living ;.nd 
non-living things. 



^>cabulary development 



Lramer Chitcon^: Students 
will accept the OKpon^iibilitv' 
for keeling their classroom en- 
vironment healthy. 



Traching Strategy: Explain to 
students that a healthy class- 
room environment is one in 
which students are comforta- 
Ue and safe from harm* De^ 
scribe how each of the follow- 
ing can upset the •*h^th" erf 
the classroom: loud noise, stu- 
dente running, supplies left out 
of place, litter, broken toys, 
fighting. 



Learning Activity: With help 
from teacher, students draw- 
up list of niles/re^nsibilittes 
for keeping the classroom 
healthy. Create a puppet 
**health inspector" and let a 
different child use the puppet 
each day tf> monitor the class- 
room "health" by {xiinting out 
toj's or suppUes that have been 
Irft out of place, trash 
paptT on the floor, etc. 



or 



respoa^ibility 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will count living thinjpi in the 
school environment. This acti- 
vihj fallows lA. 



Teaching Strategy: Explain 
that in addition to humai^ 
there are many other living 
things in the students' imme- 
diate environment (school 
playground or neighboiiiood). 
Take students on a walking 
tour of piaygrcntnd or n^gh- 



Learning Activity: Students 
investigate and amnt all the 
living thin^ they can find in 
the playground (e.g., instn:t!s, 
flowers, plants, trees). Then, 
with help from teacher, stu- 
dents {^up items found by 
common attributes (e.g., size, 
color, texture, plant m ani- 
mal). 



counting, rlaKsification 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize that living 
things may be affected by 
human actions. 



Teaching Strategy: Bring an 
immature living plant and a 
plastkr plant or flowers to 
dass. Identify eadi. Ask stu- 
dents to distinguish between 
the responsibUit)' they^ have 
toward a live plant and 
toward plastic flowers, by 
answering such questioas as: 
Which needs to be caied for 
and watered? Which m^eds 
sunlight? Which uill die if %vc 
don t can* for it? Which will 
grow if we take gcxid care trf 
it? 



Learning Activity: With assis- 
tance fnra teacher, students 
water and can* for liw plant 
and for plastic flowers and 
measure growth of living 
plant. When gniw th beet»nies 
obvious, discuss; Which plant 
was affectc»d h\ our artjons? 
Winy 



living things plants 



resources: 

General: The Wump World (J), Bill Pcct, Ilougliton Mifflin; The Lorax (J), Or. Svxiss, Hanrioni Moust . 

LA: Bosir Science ^erkn Study rrints (Group 1 and Croup 2). Animal Lifv Studtj Prints, and Animaljn Oj Lami and Stv Stmhf 
Prints, SVE, Chicago, IL. 



MA: Animals In Your Neif^hhorhood (J), Seymtnir Simon, Walker; A Tim h rs' Cuidt: Trn Miuufc l ivid Trips { 's\n\i (Iw School 
Grounds For Environmental Studii's (A), Helen Koss Russt^H, Ferguson. 
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humc. i responsibilities 



COn€0|^ : Humans have the respcNosibility to aUow udld animals 
in captivity to live as naturally as poraible. 




^l^_ujldQf*nds 



bnguogeofts 



sodoi studies 



moth 



health/science 



Lefttner €Nilcome: Students 
wiU (kmonstrate an under- 
standing of the difference be^ 
tween wild mimak and pets. 



Ttmhing Stmt^: Prm^ide or 
instruct each student to bring 
in magazine pictures of a wild 
animal (e.g., raccoon^ snake, 
squirrel^ monIce>% wild bird) 
and a pet animal (e.g., dog, 
cat, hamster, guinea pig). Dis* 
cuss the differemr^ between 
wild animals and pet animals, 
asking such questions as: 
Which live with people? 
Which hunt for their own 
food? Make headbands for stu- 
dents and have them paste tme 
picture on each headband. 



Leamii^ Activity: Students 
wear headbands and group 
themselves into two categorio* 
rq)resenting wild animals and 
pets. Then students respond to 
teacher s questions: Who lives 
with and is fed by humans? 
Who hunts for their own fiKid? 
W1k> needs himiaas to take 
care of them? Who can take 
can? of themselvt>s? 



vocabulary development, 
following directions 



Learner Chiteomes Students 
will recc^iK that some ani- 
mals, like humans« live natu- 
rally in family groupings. 



Teadisng Strategy; Have stu- 
dents bring to clas?; a photo- 
graph of themselves with a 
family member. Provide pic* 
tures of wild animal femilies> 
Define /amify as humaiK/ani> 
mals ttwt live together. Have 
each student name his/her 
family members. Point out 
that animals, too, often live in 
families. Read the story. Make 
Way for Ducklinf^ (see re- 
souices). 



Leamin^; Activity: Students 
mount pictures of human/ani- 
mal families to display on a 
bulletin board with heading 
"FamilifSi." 



famil 



ICS 



Learner Outcon^s Students 
will recognize the natural 
habitats of various wild 
animals. 



Teaching Sliat^: List t)^ 
following animal •*homes*' on 
the board, identifying each 
with a picture, if possible; 
jungle swamp 
forest zoo 
plain pond 
Provide pictures or plastic 
models of several wild animals 
that studaits can easily iden- 
tify. 



Learning Activity: As e»ch 
animal is shown, students 
identify the animal's mtura! 
home. Wlwn finished, no ani- 
mals should have been 
matched with zoo. Discuss: If 
a zoo isn't the natural home for 
wild animals, why do some 
wild animals live in zoos? 
What can be done to make 
zoo animals* captive hom^ 
similar tn thdr natural homes? 
Students me classaroom building 
materials, gra^, twi^ water, 
fallen leaves, etc. to create 
proper zoo environments for 
toy animals, including in the 
environments thc^ elements 
that would be part of the ani* 
maU' natural homes. 

animal homes 



resources: 



General: Ztn^ AnitnaLs^ filmstrip from ihtheriesAnimahAraumi You, National (;wgraphicSot*iet> . Wavhington, DC. 

SS: Make Way For DuckHnp/t (j). Robert McCloskey, Viking; Wh(*n AnitnaLs Anf BabU^ (J). Elizatx^th and Charles Schwartz, 
Holiday House; Lone^me Little Colt (J), C. W. Anderson, Macmillan; Animals ami Tluir Familii*$, filmstrip from the wrivs The 
Life Of Animals, National Geographic Society, Wa.«ihington, DC: Animal Familien. study prints, E\X' Gate Media, Jamaica* NY. 

H/Ss Ikifik Siiimrv Serii^ Studtf Priuls (Gnnip 1 and Group 2), Animab Of Land atul Stv Studtf Prints, and Animal Life Study 
Prints, SVE, Chicago, IL. 
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humon interference 



COncef:^ : Humans often destroy wild animal habitats. 




uMortmok 



language orts 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



hcmxmr Outcome: Students 
will v^balize the ston^ in 
pHure book about the de- 
stniction of a spider s habitat. 



TcAChing Strategy: Share the 
book Spdder Web with stii- 
dfents (see resouives). EJicit 
discussion as to what is hap- 
pening thmughcnit the book. 
Esq^ain to stunts that the 
^piiefs wrf>, which is dt 
stroyi^ in the end, is also hei 
home. How would they like to 
have their homes destroyed? 
Is it fair to destrc^ animals* 
homes for no re^n? How do 
ym think you would feel if 
someone ckstroyed your hous^ 
for no reason? 

Learning Activity: Sttidtuits 
retell story as teacher shows 
picture bmk to class for thr 
second time. If possible, find a 
real spider in schtxd yard or 
playground that can be ob- 
served without disturbing it. 



verbalizing ideas 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognizee that their ac- 
tions can affect animals' 
homes. 



Teaching Sirpiegy: Write the 
word home on the board. 
Show students pictures ot hu- 
man homes and help them to 
de^ne the term and identify 
why homes are important for 
humans. Then ^low pictures 
or examples of several animal 
homes (e.g., dens, nests, hives, 
w^ebs, pond, holes) am! hdp 
students identify the animals 
that live in each. Elicit discus- 
sion alxiut why animal homes 
are important for the animals. 
Take students on a fidd trip 
in the school yard or nei^ 
borhood to locate an ant hiU. 
Explain what it is. Ask stu- 
dents what they usually do 
when they see an ant hill. Does 
an>ione step on it on pur- 
pose? By accident? Explain 
that an any hill is a home for 
ants, complete with tunnels 
and special rooms. When we 
step cm ant hiUs we can de- 
stroy part of the ants' home. 
If |>ossible, bring an ant farm 
tci cla« for students to observe, 
or share a hook abcnst ant 
behavior. 



learning Activity: Students 
ol^r\^ ants in ant farm or in 
a l>ook. Then, with help from 
teacher, act out a small play 
(based on their observations or 
the story presented in the 
book) in which they arc ants 
asking people to please respect 
their homo;. (Make simple 
masks or costumes from con- 
struction paper and paper 
bags.) Following acti\it>-, re- 
lease ants outdoors away from 
buiklings. 

animal homes 



continued an next pa^e 
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resources: 



General: The Mountain (J), Peter Pamall, Doubleday; FareweR To Shady Glade (J), Bill Vecl, Houghton Mifflin; Animak In 
Dangler: Trying To Save Our WUdlift (J). NaHonal Geographic Societ>', Where Can the Animak Co? (J), Ron Wegen, Creen- 
waiow (Morrow); Snail and Caterpillar (J), Helen Piers. McGraw-Hill, 

LA: Spider Web (J). Julie Brinckloe, Doubleday. 

H/Sj Ants Don't Get Sunday Ojj (J), Penny Pollock, Putnam's; // You Were an Ant J). Barbara Brenner, Harper & Row. 
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human interference 



CCHDCe^: Same sp^ies of anunak have became endangeied 
ectiiicl as the result of human interference. 




old crinfKils 



bnguoge orts 



social studies 



moth 



health/science 



Learner Outxjtiine: Students 
will identify and dbcuss famil- 
iar storks that geiK^ate mis* 
GoncQitioiis about the wolf. 



Teacbiiig Strategy: Help stii-- 
dents name familiar stories or 
faiiy tales that feature wolves 
<e.g., "Xittle Red Riding 
Hoodr Three Little Pigs," 
"The Boy Who Cried Wolf," 
Tfae Wolf in Sheep s Qoth^ 
ing**). Play a recording of 
Peter and the Wdf if availa- 
ble. Ask students to verbalize 
tlKsir feelings about the wolves 
in the stories. Discuss the 
stereotyped image of the wolf 
presented in the stor>% explain- 
ing the differences between 
real wolves and the fictional 
wolves portrayed in the storv* 
(see nssmirces). Read Littie 
Red Riding Howl to tli^ stu- 
ckmts. Discuss the fact that 
many real wolves have been 
killed by peipie who belitn'e 
the stereotypies they*ve read 
and that, as a result, verj- few 
wolves ar; left. 



Learning Activity: Each time 
the wolf appears in Little 
Red Riding Hatfd students 
discuss whether or not wolves 
really act in the u^ays dv- 
scribed* Do wolm stop and 
talk to humans? Do the>' wear 
clothes? Do the> eat people? 
Tr>' to imagine m hat a real 
wolf would have dom* in each 
set of circuirLstances. 

vocabulary development., 
distinguishing between 
fa€:t/ftction 



resources: 



Learner Outeome: Students 
will recogniK that the numer- 
ical equivalent of the word 
i'xtinctis 2»ro. 



Teaching Strategy: Pmvide 
animal crackers and six papt?r 
plates* Put fivecradcers on one 
plate, four on another, three 
on aiKNtl^r and so on, leaving 
the sixth plate em^ty. Help 
studbits count cracken: and 
identify number on each plate. 
Introduce the word i'xtinci, 
explaining that when an 
animal becomes extinct, thea* 
fe no more (zero) of that kind 
of animal anwhere on c^rth. 
Use dinosaur as example. Pn>- 
vide animal crackers for each 
student. 



Learning Activity: Student<> 
classify crackers into kinds of 
ani mals , W hen completed , 
students choose one kind of 
animal and eat all the crack* 
ers n!prKienting that animal. 
Relate to tltt* concept of extinc- 
tion, provide a concrete reason 
why the animal might have 
btv€)me extinct (disL'asi% o\'er- 
hunting, habitat destrik^tion, 
climatic change, etc.). and 
f&cuss how^ once goi^, the 
animals can never Ix* hnnight 
buck. 



countings idtnitifying zero 



Caneral: WUdHfe Aiert! The Struggle To Survive (J), Thomas B. Allen, Aniviah In Danger: TryUw To Sat r Out Wihllife (J), and 
The Blue Whale (J), Donna K. Crosvenor, National Geographic Society: Endangered AnimaLw study prints, Imtnictor Puhlica- 
timis, DansvUIe, NY; Sea Turtleti. coloring book, and Whales, coloring album* Center for Envimnmental Kducation apixn- 
dh); Little Whale (J), Ann McGovem, Schda^. For additional infonnation on endangered animals, write Office erf Endi>n|»^ 
Species, Fish and Wildlife Service, U.S. I^artment of the Interior, Washington, DC 20240, or ctmtact IX'feiKkrs za * ' ullile. 
National WOdlife Federation, Animal Welfare Institute, The Humane Society of the United States. World Wildlif' . und, or 
Center for Action on Endangered Species (see appendix for addresses) . 

LA: The Wolf (A), L. David Mech, Natural History (IXmbleday); Little Rixi Riding Hoiul. BrotluTs (Jrinun, Jk^holastic. 
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human Interference 



concept: Huinans have different attitudes about the killing 
erf a n ima l s for sport or profit. 




uld cminrx^ls 



ionguogeorts 



social studies 



moth 



heoith/sclence 



The authors found this concept generally inappropriate for 
teaching at this level. If you would like to adapt more advanced 
activities for use in your classroom, tl.rs concept is addressed in 
the Level B, C, and D guides. 
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form onkTiQls 




The American fann has changed radically during the last fifty years. 
Almc^t four billion chickens, cattle, and pigs are now processed by the 
livestock industry in the United States each year* Many small farms have 
been replac^ by large meat-, milk-^ and producing operations. 
While some farm animals still have the relative freedom of a field or barn, 
many of the animals that provide our food products are kept indoors 
throughout their entire lives. This intensive confinement can prohibit the 
animals* exercising their natural behaviors and can cause suffering and 

reduced resistance to disease. 

The activiti« that follow are designed to help students identify the ways in 
which humans use farm animals^ understand the physical and l^havioral 
needs of the animals, and explore the iK)tential effects of some farming 
Q practices on the animals and on the environment, 

ERIC 47 



use of form Qnlmols 



concept : Humans raise and keep farm animab 
to fulfill physical needs. 




fiorni onkriQ^ 



looguoge orts 



socio! studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Learner Outeome: Students 
will identify and name various 
farm animals* 



Teaching Sirateg): Using 
farm anima! pictures or mod* 
els, identify common farm 
animals for students. 



I^eanring Activity: Each stu- 
<fait rEc?eive5 a farm animal 
picture modd* With assis- 
tance from teacher, students 
sing "Old MacDonald Had a 
Farm,** including a swiQ for 
each animal pictured. The stu« 
dtent with the appropriate ani- 
mal stands up when it is men- 
tioned. 



vocabular}' development, 
following direetkms. 
listening for key words 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will count products made 
from cow's milk. 



Teachuig Strategy: Provide 
sample milk products for chil- 
dren to see and taste, empha- 
siring the number and variety. 
Dii^uss cows as the ^urcc of 
most milk products. 



Leandng Activity; Students 
sample products and« with 
help from teacher, count total- 
Were they surprii^ that all of 
the products came from cows? 
As a foHow-up activitj-, ar- 
range a visit to a local dairy 
farm. 



counting 



Learner Outcome: Stutknte 
will iifcntify variom human 
needs fulfilled by fami ani" 



Teaditog Stratus Arrange a 
v^t to a local farm or to the 
farm animal ar^ of the com- 
munity* zoo. Upon return to 
the classroom, use farm 
animal pictures or modds to 
explain to students «)me prod- 
ucts derived from each ani- 
mal* 



Learning Activity: During 
snacktime or lunch students, 
with help from teacher, icfen- 
tify w hat foods in thdr meal 
are derived from farm ani- 
mals« Does any of their doth- 
ingcome from animal^ 

food and clothing 



resources: 



General: Farm Animal Familit's. study prints, Ha>^*s School Publishing, Wilkiasburg, PA; Farm Animak. filmstrip from the 
m^nv% Attlmah Artmnd \ou, Nutitmal (Jw^graphic StwHy, WashingttJu. DC: Farm Bahit^ and Tfuir Motht rs, 16mm film, BFA 
Educational Mi^ia, Santa Monica. CA; Born In a Barn (]), Elixulx^th and Klaus Ccmming, Coward, McCaiin, Ceoghi^n; 
AnimaLsAt Work (j). I^ivinia Doblcr, Scht>lastic. 

LA: Old Mat Donald Had a Fann (J), AbiuT Gralnrff, Scholastic, 

MA; IjmkAtaCalfij), Dare Wright, Random Honst\ 
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human responsibilities 

concept : Huinam have the re!^HmsibiUty to provide for farm 
aninuds' pfaynf^ and behavioral needs. 




fonrionirnob 



tonguoge orts 



social studies 



moth 



health/science 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize that some ani- 
mals, like humans, have 
mother-infant lK)nds. 



Teaching Strategy: Identify 
the sounds of varicms farm ani- 
mals- Select four students to be 
four different farm animal 
••mothers." While "mother" 
students are out of the room, 
divi<fe the remainder of the 
class into corresponding 
grou{xs of t^by animals. 



Leaning Activity: "Mother"* 
animals must locate corre^ 
sponding baby animals in the 
claiw by identifying the baby 
animal sounds. DLscuss why 
baby animals w*ouId call for 
their parents. 



familiF^i 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify idmilarities be- 
tween human and animal 
needs. 



Teaching Strategy* Draw an 
outline of a child and f>f a cow 
on t%\t) iur;^ pieces of paper. 
Place these on the wail and in- 
struct students to bring in 
magazine pictures of items 
that humans need. 



Learning Activity: Students 
bring in magazine photos 
representing human needs and 
paste thcsse around human fig- 
ure. Discus the paralld needs 
of the cow. Be sure to include 
intangible needs such as com- 
panionship or interaction and 
items that meet cow s needs 
(corn, barn, farmer, rto.) and 
paste around cow, 

living thing«»/animal( 



resources: 

General: Look At a Calf Q), and Look At a Colt (J), Dare W ri^ht, Rand{mi Htum- Tltr Utile Laoih ij), Judy Duniu Hundfiin 
House. 

SSs Lonesome Little Cult (J), C.W. Anderson, i^lacniillaii; Animal Mothers and Bahii*s (J), Holx-rt Koran, Warne; Boru lu a Burn 
(J), Elizabeth and Klaus Gemming, ("oward, McCwnn, Ccoghegan; Fann Bahit^ and Thiir Mothers, Itimni filnu BFA Educa- 
tional Media, Santa Monica. (3A, 
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consequences of food 
production practices 

concept: Farni animab can suffer 

if their basic needs are not met. 



{onguogeoits 


social studies 


moth 


heoith/science 


The 
teacF 
activ 
theL 


authors found this conce 
ling at this level. If you wui 
ities for use in your classitK 
,evel C, and D guides. 


pt generally inappn)priate 
ild like to adapt more advai 
>ni, this concept is addresse 


for 
iced 
d in 




form cyiinrxsls 
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consequences of Food 
production practices 

CWlcepi : Raising food for human use 

a^ects natural environm^t. 



tonguoge orts 


socio) Studies 


moth 


heoith/science 


The 
teach 
activ 
theL 


authors found this conce 
ling at this level. If you woi 
iti« for use in your classrot 
evel C and D guides- 


ot generally inappropriate 
lid like to adapt more advai 
>m, this concept Is addresse 


for 

need 
d in 
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fbrmonimdis 



Qpp&ndlx Q 

humane education resource organizations 



American Humane 
9725 East Hampden 
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prefbce 



Ifi 19o3. tlw National P/I . A. Oingn^s issued tht- foHuwiiiR 
$tati?nu*nt in supfNirt of hntnanf ixliicatkm: 

"(Uiildmi tmimd t<> extend justice, kindness, and mere)* to 
animak become mtire jitst, kind, and eomtderate in their 
n^atioas with eat4i other. Character training along these lines 
will residt in men and women of broader sympathies^ mo ' 
humane, more law-abiding — in e%*er>' respect more valuable 
citiseas. 

""Humane I'ducaticm Is teaching in the schf kiIs and coUt*f^ of the 
nations thepriiKiplejiof justice, goodwill, and humanit)' toward 
all life. Ttie cultivation of the spirit of kindm^ to animals is but 
the .starting point towards that larg)er hunmnity which includes 
one's felUiw of e\er>' race and clime. A generation of |>eople 
trained in then* prim^iples will soUt their difficulties as 
rK*ighhors and not as enemies." 

The me»iage of this statement speaks e\x-n more din^ctly to the 
1 Rial's than to tht? decade in which it was written. Childten 
today fact* the dilemma of growing up in a world tltat is 
l^oiitically and envinumientally uastable -a ^%^)rtd in whii*h 
both individual and national decision-making become 
increasingly important to the survival of both humaas and other 
aninsals. Humam* education, incorporated into the curriculum 
oi our nation's schools, can help childn^n de%'elop tht* veasitivity 
and undt^rstanding they will need to make sound })ersonai and 
{xilitical deei5dons bm^ on concern for all living creatures, 

Pnjpir and Animals: A Humane Eduratiau Currindum Guide 
has been developttl to pnn idt? tlu» franid^vork for integrating 
humane education into the traditional i4ementar>' school 
curriculum- In addition, it will servt* as the basis for the 
(kntJopment of teacher training c(/urses, expanded classnx>m 
pnigranuning. and suppleim-ntal hurna.!'' t^Iucaticm teaching 
materials. 

Publication of the guide n sents fulfillntent of a major 
objective of the National ^^.ociation for the Advancement of 
Humam? Educatiim, The Humam Societ>- of the United Static, 
and 0)e educators who ocmtributed their Ume and talrats to the 
project. More importantly, it represents a key factor in making 
humane education an integral part of the elementary school 
ex[X?rience. Adaptation and implementation of ih^ guide by 
school systems throuj^tnat the ct>untry will be an important step 
trm ard realizing the g?t>als trf humane education and making the 
world a better place for people and animals. 
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introduction 



What Is Humane Education? 

Humane educaHon invdives far more than the teaching of 
aimfde animal-related cmtent. It is a process throu|^ whkrh 
<1 ) I jssfst children in devel<qiing compassion, a sense of justice, 
and a respect for all living creatures; (2) provide the kmnvled^ 
am) uodear^anding necessary for children to b^ave according to 
these prifKil^ and (3) foster a scsise of lesponsiMUty on the 
part of children to affirm and act upon their personal beliefs. 

The activiti^ in this guide are design^ to help students think 
critically and clarify their own f edings about varicms issues, as 
weil as to provide t^ro with factual information and 
umfexstandings about animals, their place in the environment, 
ai^ their r^tionship to humans. Wl»re appropriate, activities 
ako focus on the importance of individual responsibility and 
action, and enccnirai^ students mit only to discuss how the>* feeh 
but a!% to act upon tlKuse feeling. 

Most edtK^tors agree that a positive self concept is ba^c to 
positive attitudes toward others. Con^uentiy, it fa important 
that diUdren not be made to icel guilt>' about their perwwml 
diou^s ami o{^nion$, but rather be emmiraged to express and 
examine their fedinj^ fredy in a climate of trust and acceptance. 
In those activities that r^uire discusadon of person^ values, 
students who do not fed comfortaUe in open discussiom should 
be allowed to register their fedinips privately by writing them 
down or keeping them in a journal. 

yhc activitks presented are curriculum-blended, integrating 
faomane cmicepts with skills ami content i ram language arts, 
social studies, math, and health/srieiM?e. This curriculum- 
Uended appro^ provides conte^ for the teaching of humam; 
coiKiepts, allows for repetition, ami avoids the labeling id 
humane educatton as simply ''anotl^ aibject" to be added to the 
ilrmiy overcrowded curriculum. Individual educators and 
curriculum- writing teams are encouraged to use sdected 
wHivities from the guide individually, as jmrt of larg^er lessons or 
units, OT to enham^e the »:hods' core curricula. A form to request 
reprint permission can be found in the appendix for those who 
Mdsh to indude activities from the guide in other printed 
documrats. 

The guide is merdy a startini; pcrint for humane education-— 
creative ami motivated teadiers will hopefully use the 
conceptual outline to de^^op ackiitional activities, in-^depth 
kssmss, or expamfed curriculum modules to meet the needs of 
imUvidual scIkwIs and classrooms. 

Curriculuni Guide Format 

Thirty-five concepts have been identified under four major 
diaptm: Human/ Animal Rdationships, Pet Animals, Wild 
Animals, and Farm Animals. The specific focus of each chapter 
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is explaim^d in greater di^ail on the title page of that se^^nt. 
Each page within the chapters contains a concept and activities 
that blend the concept with skills or content fnrni each of the 
tour curriculum areas. 

The complete humane education curriculum guide consists 
of four books encompassing the following levels; 
Levd A — Presdiool and Kindergarten 
Levd B Cracks 1 and 2 
Levd C — Grades3and4 
L^el D — CradesS and6 
A continuous page numbering s)^em is used to provicfe 
continuity throughout the gulcfe« 

Each activity has been identified with a curriculum key, 
printed in bold type at the bottom of the column, to call 
attention to the skill or contrat addressed in the activity. Tl^ 
curriculum keys have been indexed for »sy referaice. In 
addition, a cmitent index has been provided for those t&a:hen 
who wish to choose activities by topic or subject matter. 

Most of the activities provided are self-contained and can be 
completed without the use of resource materials, or with only 
those res^urcira common to mc»t sdnxA libraries or classrooms. 
In tl«>9e rases where spedflc resources are required, complete 
information on the appropriate organiacation or publii^ is 
provided either in the **Resources" section of that pag^ or in oto 
of the appeaidixes* 

In addition to the few required resources, supplemental 
resources have been listed to provide the teacher with addul 
backfp-ouiK) or materials for expanding succes^ul activitks. AU 
resources are coded for the appropriate curriculum ar^ 
(LA,SS,MA,H/S) . Books are also identified as either juvenile (|) 
or adult (A). 

Of toi local animal welfare agencies maintain libraries that 
may inducte many of tlw resmirces listed in the guide. Teachers 
shoidd contact their local ageiKy about tl^ availability of free- 
loan pn^srams, resource speakers, or low -xwt materials for d» 
classroom. 

Teaclwr Input 

Prior to publication. People and Anitnak: A Humane 
Educntion Curriculum Guide was fidd tested by 350 teadiers in 
17 states and Ontario, Canada. Input ^m tl»e teacheni was 
invaluable in the ccmpletion of this first edition of the gui^ 
and the editors hope that those who use the current eoii i will 
offer their comments and/or suf^^iom for improvements in later 
editions. Comments, suggestions, questions, and sample stucfent 
projects may be sent to the National As^iation for the 
Advancement of Humane Education, Box 362, East Haddam, 
CT 06423. 
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I. Huinan/Aidiiid Rdatkadiips 

A . SimtiariUes and Diff enenees» 
Huniiui!» are animals. 36 
Animabi, like humans, h8\'e 

cc^ain rights* 37 
Animals, like humans^ neact 

physically to their 

environment* 38 
Some animak, like humans, 

have and display emotions. 39 

B. Human Attitudes 
Humans* different attitudes 

toward animals sometimes 

affect the way humans 

treat the animak 40 

Humans use oth«?r animals 
for a variety of purposes. 4 1 

Domcsticaticm is a process 
humans have used to make 
animals that were once 
wild suitable for human 
use. 42 

Humans sometimes choose 
alternatives to the use of 
animals or animal 
producrts. 43 

C. Animal Welfare 
Laws &dst to govern the 

]i»q»ng gS some animals. 44 
Laws exist to protect seme 

animals. 45 
Hiunans bive formed 
orgimizatiom to protect 
and control some animals* 46 
Humans have the 
responsibility to provicfe 
proper care for animals 
hep^ in puUfc or private 
Cadlltles. 47 



Animal-Rdated Careers 
Careers eiist that bivalve 

wc^kii^ with and for 

animals. 



n. Pet Animals 

A. IVthond 

Humans raise and kt^ep {Xft 
animals to fulfill emotional 
needs* 49 

Some pet animals once met or 
now meet needs other tlian 
emotional f ulf Ulment . 50 

The factors considered in pet 
selection can affect the 
wdfare of the animal 
selected. 51 

Not all animals make good 

pets. 52 

B. Pet Needs 

Pets depend on responsible 
owners to fulfill their r^eds. 53 

Pet animahi need to be trained 
and controlled to live safely 
in the human world* 54 

C. ConsequexKres of Human 

Irresponsibility 

Wli^ a pet owner is irrespon- 
sible, the pet's health or life 
may be in dangier. 55 

Wheji a pet owner is irrespon- 
sible, ih« pet may cause 
problems in the human and 
natural environments* 56 

Eiccessive breecUng of dogs 
and ci\ts causes pet over- 
population problems. 57 

Abandoned pets are the 
products of irre^nsible 



owners* 
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UI. Wild Animals 

A . Nature*s I nterdqpendence 
Humans share oulh with 

otiier animals, 59 
In nature all thin^, living 

and non-living, are 

conmcted. 60 

B* Human Respm^bUities 
Humans have the re^nd* 
Ulity to preserve Md allow 
f(»r tl» devetopment 
natural haUtats for 
wildlife. 61 



Humaas have the responsi- 
bility to maintain a healthy 
environment for humaas 
and other living thtni^. 62 

Humans have *he respond- 
bility to allow wild animals 
in captivity to live as 
naturally as possible* 63 

C. Human Interference 

Humans often destroy wild 

animal habitats. 64 
Some species of animals have 

become endangered or 

f^tinct as the result of 

human interferem^e, 65 
Humans have differejit 

attitudes about the killing 

of animals for sport or 

profit, 66 



IV, Farm Animals 

A. Use of Farm Animals 

Humans raise and keep farm 
animals to fulfill physical 
needs. 67 



B. Human Responsibilities 
Humans have the responsi- 
bility to provide for farm 
animals' physical and 
behavioral needs. 

C. Consequences erf Food 
Production Practices 
Farm animals can suffer if 

their basic needs are not 
met. 

Raising food for human use 
affects the natural 
environment. 
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LanguAj^ Arts 

adjcc?tlve5i40.56,59 
api^ieation <>f new ccmiv^^ls 49 
comraunication 50 
concept ck^t^opnit^nt 37, 45, 69 
critical thinking 43 
dramatization 44. 49, 54, 55 
identifying main idea M 
listening for main idt*a 49. 50, 51 , 52, 57, 
66 

lis^Ung fur supporting ideas Uti 

making infer^ces 62 

nouns 68 

phonks38 

role play 44. 54. 66 

spelling 46 

storytelUng47.58 

trndrntamling communication 38, 39 
verbalizing ideas 44. 45, 62« 64, 69 
verbs 68 

vocabulary development 36, 39, 42, 43, 45, 

47, S2, 53, 56,61,64, 65,67 
writing ktters 46 
writing sentences 41,42, 57, 59 

Social Studies 

ajqpred&tfaig imUvidual differences 40 

au«m44,47,48 

^^'amship 52, 54, 56, 57, 59, 82 
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i*iimniimit3(^3f>, 42 
ttinimiuiity ^^i*ntic^ 57, fi? 
community hi-ljMTs 45, 5tl, C>N 
t^imnumity history 04 
(^)n5iunen!iui 43, Vu 
c<Hi}H*rati<in 4fn W 
iTOotions 39, 40 
families 36, 5L 53 
j^idarmf/dealing with death 49 
homes 61 

human re!aticmshi]>s 53 
law enforct^mcnt 44 
law«66 

making decij^iom 51 

{K^r n*!ati<mshi{nf 46 

re?ipomibility 37, 38, 55, 56, 5«, 62 

rights 37 

sucsal netfdj» 36 

sur\'e>ing4I 

transportation 38 

values 65 



Math 

big/Uttle51 
clarification 49 
cwnting40, 49, 57,60 
estimating 60 
graphs 49 
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intriMhictsini to fnuUipliiatif in 57, 62 
lar|;^i'/MiiaII 51 
nuUhemuticai synil«)ls 54 
nirasurenicnt 41 
niunt'v 62 

njuri» than less than 42, 51 , 53, 63 

rank onier tiH 

spatial rdaliimship.s63. (>N 

synmictry 3ly 

unj,yhts62 



Ileal th/Scienc^' 

animal Ix-ha^ ior WJ, 69 

animal honu^s 47, 52, 59. 60, HUm \i4 

animal nmls 37 

com{)aring wild and domestic ansmitis 42 

endangered animals 65 

health 48 

human needs 37 

living thini^animaU 53 

nature*s i^yx^les 60 

part* of the bod>' 36 

pets 45. 46, 49, 50, 53, 57, 58, 62 

rules for gpod lufalth 68 

safety 39, 45, 54,56,62 

stmses38 

sounds of animals 51 
source of food 41 . 43, 67 
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KEY: 

LA — Language Arts 
IK — Social Studies 
MA—Math 
H/S— Health/Scicncv 



amphibiaas 

fnifi^eOMA 
animal communication 38 1. A; 39 1-A,SS, 

H/S;50LA;51 H/S 
animal ccmtml aj^m-kni 46 ll/S 
animal facilities 

aquariunui63SS 

circuses 63 SS 

(anns40 LA; 52 ll/S; 67 LA,SS.»/S 
furfarnLs63SS 

I(ennds38 SS; 47 SS,H/S: 38 SS 

laboratories 47 SS,H/S: 63 SS 

pet stores 47 SS.tl/S 

riding stables 47 SS,H/S 

shelter 46 H/S: 47 SS.H/S; 57 SS: 58 LA 

zat»47SS,H/S;63SS, H/S 
animal needs 36 LA: 37 H/S; 46 H/S; 

50 H/S; 51 MA; 53 LA.SS,MA.H/S: 

58H/S;6SLA,MA 
animal protertiun 37 L A.SS,H/S; 45 LA. 

SS,H/S 

animal reactions to ph^-sical environment 
38 LA,SS,H/S; 51 MA; 62 I^,SS,MA. 
H/S; 68 MA 
animal rights 37 I^,SS,H/S 
animal shelters, mm.*: animal f aci]itit^, 
didters 

animal wdfvn* organiKatioas 37 SS; 46 SS, 
H/S 

attitucks toward animals 37 40 LA.SS, 
MA; 43 LA,SS.H/S; 65 SS; 66 

careers involving animals 48 I^.SS.H/S 
animal care attendant 47 SS 
animal control of ficw 37 S>; 44 1 A,SS; 
45 SS 

omscrv-ation officer 45 SS 
farrier 68 SS 

veterinarian 48 H/S; 68 H/S 
zoo keeper 47 
dcrniestication of animals 42 i.A,SS,MA, 
H/S 

emotions 38 LA.SS,H/S; 39 SS.H/S; 40 SS; 

49 LA,SS,H/S; 53 SS; 58 H/S; 89 LA.H/S 
^jdangered animals 46 LA; 65 LA; 66 SS 

w udesOeSS 
enVjtmmental pnrtection 56 SS.H/S; 59 SS; 
^ « ) H/S; 81 SS,H/S; 62 LA.SS,MA,H/S; 
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04 I^.SSJI/S 
extinct animals m LA.SS.H/S; 66 SS 

passengi>r pigeons 65 H/S 
farm animals 40 LA; 52 H/S; 87 LA.SS, 

H/S 

chickens 41 H/S; 09 LA.H/S 
cows67H/S:69LA 

food pnxluction41 H/S; 67 LA,SS,H/S; 

69 IJiMfS 
horses 68 SS 

m«ds 68 I^.SS.MA.H/S; 69 H/S 
field trips 42 SS; 44 SS; 47 H/S; 57 SS; 

59 H/S: 61 H/S; 64 SS; 67 SS 
food chain 60 SS.MA.H/S 

s«' also: predator/ pre)' relationship 
habitat 52 H/S; 61 l^.SS.H/S; 63 SS.H/S; 

64 LA,SS.H/S 

see also: >»ild animaU, habitat 
human/ animal simiiarities 36 LA.SS.MA, 

H/S; 37 I^.SS.H/S; 38 LA.H/S; 39 LA. 

SS:.'j3H/S;62SS:f>6SS 
insects 

ants 63 MA 

spiders 64 LA 
laws 

endangered animals 66 SS 
hunting 45 SS 
licensing 44 LA 

protection of animals 44 LA; 45 SS.H/S 
protiHTtion of community 44 SS; 45 SS. 
H/S 

pnitection of pet^le 45 SS,H/S 
pnrtection of profsa-t)' 45 SS.H/S 
wild animids 45 ^ 
pet animaU 47 H/S; 49 LA; 52 H/S 
attitudes toward 40 LA; 53 SS 
cats 43 LA: 45 H/S 

choice of pet 49 MA.H/S: 51 LA.SS.MA. 

H/S; 52 LA,SS 
classroom pets 50 H/S 
death of pet 49 SS 
dogs 45 SS; 50 LA; 57 MA; 69 LA 
injuries 38 LA; 44 LA; 62 H/S 
lusit, homeless, abandoned 44 LA; 46 H/S; 
57LA;58LA.SS 

needs of pet 46 H/S; 50 H/S; 53 I^.SS. 
MA.H/S 
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owrpopulation 57 1A.SS.MA,H/S 
owner resjwasibilitv 43 LA; 44 I^, 
SS; 45 LA.SS,H/S; 47 LA; 53 LA; 
54 LA,SS.MA.H/S; 55 LA,SS; 56 LA, 
SS.H/S; 57 H/S; 58 SS 
safet>' 45 SS.H/S; 54 MA.H/S; 55 IJi; 

56 LA,SS,H/S; 58 SS; 62 H/S 
spav/neHter57 MA,H/S 
training 54 LA,SS.MA.H/S; 56 LA 
uses, sec: uses of animals 
pollution 62 I^.SS.MA; 65 H/S 
predator/pre>' rdiationdiip60 MA 
resiHiasibiUU' 37 SS; 43 LA; 47 LA; 54 LA, 

SS.H/S; 57 H/S; 58 SS; 61 H/S 
speakers 44 SS; 48 SS; 68 SS,H/S 
uses of animals 41 LA 
alternatives 43 SS,H/S 
clodiing 41 SS.MA; 43 SS; 63 SS; 67 LA 
com|}anionship (jx-ls) 41 SS; 49 LA.MA. 

H/S 
cosmetics 66 SS 
entertainment 41 SS; 63 SS 
food 41 SS.H/S; 43 H/S; 67 LA.SS.H/S 
guide dogs LA 

miscoUaneous products 43 SS; 66 SS 
working 50 SS; 67 1^ 
dogs 50 SS 
horses 50 SS 
wild animals 42 I^,SS,MA,H/S; 47 H/S 
as pets 52 LA.SS.H/S; 66 H/S 
attitudes toward 40 LA; 61 H/S; 66 1^ 
endangered 46 LA; 65 LA 

whalt3i66SS 

wolves 65 H/S 
extiiM!t 65 LA,SS.H/S 
habitat 52 H/S; 59 LA.SS,II/S; 61 LA. 

SS.H/S; 63 SS,H/S; 64 LA.SS.H/S 
hunting 45 SS; 65 H/S; 66 I^.SS.H/S 
in community 42 SS.MA; 59 SS.H/S; 

60 H/S; 61 LA,H/S:64SS 
raccoons 66 H/S 
trapping 66 H/S 
whales 68 SS 
ziws, see animal facilities: zoos 
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humQn/onlmQl rebtfonsNps 





Throughout hlstor>% humam have been forming relationships with other 
animals* Some of these relationships have hwn mutually beneficial, but 
many have served huma n needs or wants at the expense of the animals involved. 

It is important that students recognize these relationships and how they 
affect both animals and humans. In addition, students who understand 
that they, as humans, are also animals and share many common 
characteristics with other members of the animal kingdom, will be more 
sensitive to the rights of animals and will consequently be capable of making 
more responsible decisions concerning their personal relationships with animals. 

The activities that follow are designed to help students recognize the basic 
biolojB^cal similarities between humans and other animals* explore the 
effects of human attitudes on animals, and clarify their own feelings 

about human/animal relationships. 
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similarities and differences 



COnCdpt : Humans are animals. 




JikmK^orkr^ rdodcxtships 



longuoge orts 



Li*amer Outcome: Students 
will mx>{i[ni2^ words ui^cd to 
^Miribe the tmbksi iif different 
animal?! and identify nwds 
that are conmuin to alt baby 
animals. 



Teaching Strategy: Make a list 
of diffetx^nt animals on the 
board (tiK^luding humam) and 
ask students to gin> the ap{m>- 
priale words used to (k^ibe 
each animars offspring. Ex- 
amples: lion-^eub« u*><«e 
ling, kangaroo-joey, deer- 
fawn, horse-foal, cow-calf* 
human-c^ikJ (see resources). 
Then, help stuck^nts ]i$enerate 
a list of basic needs that hu« 
mans have as children (e.g., 
food, shditer, education, pro* 
tecti;>n from enemies, love). 
Who hd|W children to fill these 
nmb <e.g., parents and other 
adults)? Do other baby or 
young animals also have these 
needs? Who helps the baby 
animals fulfill these needs? 



Learning Activity: Students 
compile a class booklet on the 
cominon needs of animal 
babies. Working individually 
or in small groups, students 
choose one of the basic needs 
ickntified and write it on the 
top of a piece of pa(KT. Then, 
students choose one of the 
animals from the list on the 
bomd and draw a picture 
depicting an adult helping to 
fulfill t^at r^ed for its off- 
spring. 

vocalmlary development 



socio! Studies 



licamer Outcome: Students 
will recognize that many 
animals, including humans, 
are social. 



Tewhlng Strat<^g>': Ask stu- 
dents to descrilH" what it 
VkWihd be like to live lik«. a 
tiermit, all alone withotu any 
family or frienck. Havi? stu- 
dents give reasons why they 
like to li\'e as part of a grotip 
that includes family, friends, 
and neighbofs. Discuss why 
some animals other than 
humans might want to li%'e in 
groupi (e.g., protectitm, com- 
panioaship, ease in getting 
find, help in raising wung). 
Supply pictures of animal 
groups (?«e rt!sources). 



laming Activity: Students 
draw pictures of animal 
groups and use to create class 
display board on animal 
groups. With help of teacher, 
students label each picture 
with a sentence that includes 
the name of an animal arNt) tl^ 
word that de^ribes a group of 
that particular animal. Exam- 
ples; lion-pride, bird-flock, 
coH'-herd, goo^gagi^e, hu- 
man-crowd (see resource). 



inoth 



communities, families, 
social needs 



li^eamer Outcome: Students 
will demonstrate an under-^ 
standing of symmetry as a 
characteristic of humans and 
other anim«ds. 



Teaciiing Sf rati^v . E^pUi a 
what sy*7:nutnj rneai^. using 
students as ?xamph«. Pn^vick* 
students with plastic models or 
toy animals. Ask stucfents to 
identify wht tber these animab 
are symmetrical and ex{dain 
why. Note fhat most animab 
tfre symmetrical. Supply stu- 
de*:^ w«eh plain paper and 
paints. 



Learning /.ctivity: Students 
create pictures by dn^ping 
paint on piece of pup^r, then 
folding paper in hs'f w ith 
paint on the insicfe. Students 
then open |iaper and use hn 
suiting design to create a pic- 
ture of an imaginary symme- 
trical animal. 



heofth/science 



ears 


arms 


fingers 


eyes 


legs 


toes 


nose 


chc3»t 


head 


mouth 


teeth 


tongue 


hair 


skin 


abdomen 


head 







symmetiy 



Learner Ouloime: Studt^ts 
will icfcmtify analogous parts 
of the body in humans and 
othi*r animals. 



Teaching Strateg>^* Show 
nKHlel or picture of human 
body and point out various 
body parts, asking students to 
identify them. Include wards 
from list bt4ow, and teach 
meaning of unfamiliar terms. 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw outline pictun^s of them* 
%lvi^ ai^ of another animal 
frf their choice. Then, students 
hang pictures side hy side and 
use yarn to connect analogmis 
parts of the body on the two 
pictures. Do some of the ani- 
mals ha%x' other body parts 
that bumaas don't have (e.g., 
wing!^, antennae, tails, daws)? 
What arc these imfmrtant for? 



parts of the body 
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resources: 



Cc^mh More Than jMt Pets (J), Robt-rt Capuhi, Coward, Mi<:aim. t;«>Khegan; A First Uwk At MammaLs (J), Millkvtit 
Selsain and Joyce Hunt, Scht>lastic; Mammals, Itinini film. National Cwgraphk Sc>ciet>\ Washington, I>C; Aduit Animals am! 
Their Young, study prints from Animal Life St^idy Prints, SVE. Chicago, IL; Fann Aniinat Families, studs prints, Huxes SuhtHil 
PuWlAlng, WilkinsburR, PA. 

LA: Animal Babies (J), Max ZoU, Jlill and Wang (Fanrar, Straus, Ciroux); Animal Matin m and Babioi (J) . UelK-rt Foxan, Warm?; 
Animals As Parents (])» MilHcent Selsam, Mormw; All Kifuis Of&ibies (J), Millicent Sel^ni, Schtilastic; Skvr Mourn* (J), Bi'mieet» 
Fi^sdiet, Scribner s; The All Color Bm^k Of Baby Anivmls (J), Susan Pinkus, ed„ C:re$ct;nt (Cnwn); When Animals Are Babies 
(J), Elizabeth and Charles &;hwartz, llnliday House; Bom In a Bam (J), Elizabeth and Klaus Gemming, Ci)ward, McCann^ 
Ceo^iegan; Animal Babies and Families, filmstrip* Kye Gate Media, Jamaica. NT ; Animals and Their Families, filmstnp from 
the series The Life Of Animals, National Get^graphic S«)ciet>% Waiihington, IXT; / Can Head About Baby Animals, filnistrip, Troll 
Bead-AlongjSi, TroH Associates, Mahwah, NJ; Farm Babies and Their Mothers, IGmm film, BFA Educational Media<, Santa 
Monica, CA; Animal Babies Grow Up, IBmm film, Coromrt Filmji, Chicaja^n IL. 

SSj Animal Families (J), Ann Weil, Childreas; A Kettle Of tiatvks Q), Jim Arnosky, Coward, McCTann, (U^^ghcgan; WiW 
Ai fmnfe (J), Fi$lm (J), and Birds (J), Brian Wildsmith, Watts (Gmlicr): Animal Games (J), Russell Freedman, Holiday House; 
lA)nemme Little Colt (J), C AV. AnderMm, Macmillan; Tembo the Baby Elephant, IGrnrn film, Barr Films. Pasadena, c:A, 
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similarities and differences 



<OnC0pt : Animals, like humans, have certain rights. 




ionguoge orts 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Learner Outeome: Students 
will e^iamine tht: concept of 
rights as it applies to humtins 
ami cHther animals. 



Teaching Strategy: Define 
figfUs for students and discuss 
what rif^ts they have in your 
classroom (e.g*^ the ri^t to be 
safe from {diysical abuse, to be 
free from fear, not to be ridi- 
culed, the right to express 
themsdves, the rif^t to learn)* 
What rij^ts do they have at 
home? In the community? 
Why do humans have ih^ 
rights? How do the^ leel if 
these rif^is are infringed upon 
(e.g., when someone bullies 
them, takes their place in 
line, pusl^ or shoves, makes 
fun them)? Do classroom 
pets or their pets at home have 
ril^t^ If so, what are they? 
Do all animals have rights? 
What would life be like for 
humam if they had no rights 
or if tl^r r^glits were not re- 
^Jected? What would life be 
like for animals if they had no 
rights or if their rights were 
not respected? 



LeanUng Activity: As a class, 
students compose a list of 
ri|^ts they think all humans 
ha\T and should have and 
anotter list of rights they think 
all animals have and should 
have. 



e<H«cept development 



I^arMr Outcome; Students 
will identify thdr responsibili- 
ties for pnHecting the rights of 
other hunmns/animais. 



Teaching Strategy: Explain 
that having rights means tlu-re 
are certain thing&» otheis can't 
or shouldn*t do to yo\% {the 
rij^t to be free from pain 
means others can't hit you). 
Identifj- who guarantees that 
our rights will be respected 
(e.gM teacher in the classroom, 
parent at home, police officer 
in communit>'). Explain that it 
is also thst responsibility of an 
individual within a group to 
respect the rights of others* 
Then, relate discussion to ani- 
mals' rights. Who works to 
guarantee that animals' rights 
will be respected (humane 
society, humane/ammal con-^ 
trol ofHcer, animal rights acti- 
vbt)? What can individuals do 
to protect the righ ts of animals 
(can? for and protect pets, 
kee^ world clean and safe for 
wildlife, be kimi to animals in 
community)? 

Learning Activity: With help 
from tead^r, studbnts brain- 
storm list of thinj^ the>' can do 
to show tla?v^ respect the rights 
of animals. Students choose 
actions from list, du what the 
actions wy^ and draw {Hctiu^ 
of tli^selves (or have some- 
one photograph ^ch child) 
helping or being re^nsible 
for animals* Mount on bulletin 
board with theme, "^We Pn>- 
tect the Rights of Animals/' 



rights, re^x^Asibility 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify similar i^eds am! 
ri^^ts of humans and other 
animds. 



Teaching Strategy: Help stu- 
dents identify the basic human 
needs essential for physical 
comfort and emotional well- 
being (e*g., acbquate food* 
water, sfadter, dean air, cora*^ 
panionship, freedom from 
pain/fear/stress). List these on 
board. Explain that because 
we need these things for a 
healthy life, humans say we 
have a right to them. Help stu- 
dents identify which the 
needs are also shared by ani- 
mals. Do animals also have a 
right to these thinj^? Why or 
why not? 



Learning Aetivity: Students 
choc^* one of the needs from 
the class list and write it on a 
piece of paper as part of the 
sentence, ''Human and other 
animals have the right to.c«** 
Then draw two pictures on 
page, one showing a human 
fulfilling the need and the 
other an animal fulfilling the 
same need. 



human and animal needs 
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similarities and differences 



C€MK0pt : Animals, like humans, react physically to their 
noiviroiimmt 




hicnorJotkr^ ndoUcxiships 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



l^rmr Outcomes Stucients 
will identify ways in which 
humaiis/«mm4b express pain. 



Teacbbig Strati^ Reidl stu- 
Tfents (^ble. Growl, Grunt 
nssouices) or another book 
that contains animal sounds. 
i>iscuss the ways animals com- 
municate. Ask students to 
make souxxb that humans use 
to mpm^ pain. Apfmndmate 
spdUng ctf soumb and write on 
chalkboard. Relate that many 
a nimah may also use sounds to 
express pain, ^though tl^ do 
not use woxfh. Prepare a list 
f^examjdes animals in pain- 
ful situations (e*g., I am a dog, 
and someone has stepped on 
my tail.) and read the situa- 
tions aloud, assigning each to a 
student. 



Lcmtiing Activity: Stodents 
rde i^ay reactions of desig- 
nated animals in describe 
situations, iinrluding as part of 
thdr nde play the sounds the 
animate migjht mdke to express 
pafai. Who) activity is com- 
{^eted» eadi student draws a 
picture of his/her assigned ani- 
mal in the aituatim) described 
and labdis the pictoie, with 
tile hsip of t«K^» with a 
phom^ aiq[>roximation of the 
sound die animal mif^t make 
to cspnssB pain« Then discuss: 
Ate ttoe tin^ when humais 
feel psin but donit make any 
soun^ How can an animal 
express pain without using 
mmd? What should we ^ if 
we see that our pets are in 
pain? 



trndetstandti^ 
efMsumndcattoif f^cnfes 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize that traveling 
can be a frightening expi^- 
enceforapet. 



Teaching Strategy: Prepare 
and display pictures of tUffer- 
mcxies dF tranfqportation. 
AA each studrat to name a 
{daoe he/she would like to 
travd to and what kind erf 
tran^rtatitm he/she would 
u^ to get there. Have the sto- 
dents d^ribe what the tri{^ 
would be like and what their 
reasons were for choosing par- 
ticular methods of traveling, 
Tlien, aisk studaits to ima^^ne 
that they are takirg the family 
dogs or cats alorig vith them 
on their trips. Di^^mss Imjw the 
trips might be different for the 
psks than for tl^ humsuts. (Tim 
pets mig^t be fri^tened by 
strange si^ts and smells. Tlwy 
would have to travel in cages 
in the baggage compartm^. 
Tl^r schedules would be up- 
set. They mif^t get lost away 
from hoDie*} 



Leamii^ Adtivity: Students 
describe or write what th^r 
pn^posed trips would be like 
from a pet aidmal's point of 
view. Would the trip be as 
much fun for the aninud as for 
tfaestudffliit? Why or wliy not? 
What are the alternatives to 
taking a pet iravdUng? Where 
would the animal be safest 
and miost comfOTtable (e^g., at 
home* with friends, in a 
kennel* on tl^ trip)? Students 
diare stories and discuss what 
they think traveling is like for 
a pk animal. 

tranqiOTtatkNi, 
leqpcmdbility 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recc^^niK that animals 
react physk?ally to their envi- 
ronment. 



Teaching Strategy: Discuss 
what it means to react physi- 
cally to thini^ that occur or 
exbt in your ravironment 
(e.g., sweat in respcuise to 
i^t, feel piUn in res^ionse to 
injury, idiiver in response to 
cold, cry in nspoiK to a sad 
situation). Select different 
mvironmental ccmditiom/situ- 
ations involving animals (e«g., 
heat-cat walldng on hot lave- 
ment, dog sitting in a hot car, 
hippopotami^ on a hot day, 
person toudiing a hot stove, 
fish in hot water)- and write 
these cm pieces of i^aper . 



Learning Activity: Stodents 
take turns selecting a sitoa- 
tion, havii^ teadher n^d it 
aloud, and role playing 
pcsdble reactkms of human or 
other dedgnated animal to 
described environmental sito- 
ation. WlKti all sitoations are 
completed, d^uss reactions: 
Are the reactions frf humans 
similar to those of other ani- 
mals? Do you think animals 
feel l^t, cold, pain, etc. the 
same way humans do? Why or 
why not? Note; Although hu- 
mans smd other animals can 
feel the same stimuli, their 
bodily reactions may dii^ 
(e.g., humiuis sweat in res^nse 
to Ixat; dogi pant) . 



aem?$ 



continued an next page 
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resouf'ces: 

LAt Gobble, Growh Grunt (J). Peter Spier. Doubleday; What Is Your Dor Sayim? (J). Michael \V. Fiix ,ind Wendt- Dfl\iti 
Gates, Coward, McCann, Ceogh^n; What Da thv Animals Say? (J), Gruce Skaar. Scholastic; flow Animah Communiratr (j). 
Anabd Dean, Messner; The Wounded Wolf (J), Jean Craighead Get»rgc. Harper & Row; Mottdt and Emotions, stud\ prints. The 
Child's World. Elgin, IL; Moods and Emotitms, study prints, David C. Cook PuhUshing, Elgin, IL. 
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7: 



similarities ond differences 



CCMKOpt : Some animals, like humans^ have and display emotioo. 




.himcTi/QnimQl 



bnguoge otts 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/sctence 



Lnrmr Outcome: Students 
mriU tmigntze that humane/ 
ftiiimals communicate with 
one another. 



Teaching Strategy: Discuss 
need for conmnmication. In- 
diule qucstioas sudi as: Dues 
all communication involve 
speech? In what wa>^ do hu- 
mans/animals communicate 
witticmt speech? Have students 
devdop list of words that de- 
scribe human/animal commu- 
nication (e.g.^ shriek, howl, 
growl, purr, sing, bark, smile, 
frown, sbnig, nod). Then ask 
students to sit in circle, choose 
Of^ stuctent at a time, and 
have him/her "send" a mes- 
sa{^ to the g^^^up ivdng any 
form of hu*nan/animal 
eommuntcatton ext vpt s{ioken 
or written human I ingiia^^^. 



Learning Activity: Students 
take turns "sending" niessagi^s 
and guessing what is btTing 
communicated by otht*r stu- 
dents. 

onderstamUng 
communication, 
V Sulary development 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize that some hu- 
man/animal emotions can bi* 
expressied without spc*ech. 



Teaching Strateg>: Laid dls- 
cttssion alniut some basic cmtv 
tions. Incluck? hamiincss, '^ear, 
a(^grcssion, contentment. Are 
these emotions universal in hu- 
mans/animals? How can we 
tell? 

Learning Activity: Students 
cut out pictures of humans/ 
animals from various sources. 
Then classify them according 
to feelings. (Hue pictures on 
large fJieets of paper labeled 
"happy,** '*sad," "angry," etc. 
Mount posters on bulletin 
board to create ""Animal Emo- 
tioas" display. 



emotiims 



Learner Outconw: Students 
will identify animal body lan- 
guage that may mean dangf»*. 



Teaching Strategy: Shou' pic- 
tuies iilustmting animal iKxly 
language and »gnah(. Lead 
di?anission about ways animals 
react when threateiH^ (see re* 
unices). 



Learning Activity: Students 
view pictures, identify body 
languaf^, and talk al>out pre- 
cautions to take to avtisd in- 
jury. What situations may 
frighten or upset animals so 
that thev feel thn^atencd? 



safet\' 



resources: 

Cimefal: i/rm? Animak Communicate (j). AnabtJ I>an, Mes^ner; What h Your Dof^ Soi/ing? (J), Michael W, Fox aiul Wende 
Drivin Gates, Coward, McCann, Geoghegan; A Uone and a Hound, A Coat and a Gander (J), AlicMt- and Martin rnnensen. 
Athenetim. 

LAs CofrWe, Crou7. Grunt (J), Peter Spier, Doubleday; What DoAniniaLs Say? (J), Grace Skaar, Scholastic. 

SS: Lonesome Little Colt (J), C.W. Anderson, Macmillan; Push Kitty (J), jan Wahl, Harper & How; SUhhLs and Emotions, study 
prints. The Child*s World, Elgin. IL; Moods and Emotions, study prints, David C. Cook Publishing, Elgin, IL. 



HiSi The fiiliiig Btwk (J), Judi Friedman, Prentice^Hall; Understanding Your Dop, (A), Michael W. Fun, Cfmard. McCann, 
Ceogh^^n; Animals Can Bite, IBmni filnu Pyramid Films, Santa Monica, CA; Playing It So/r With Animals, filmstnp, 
Maidifilm, Shawnee Mission, KS. 
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human attitudes 



COfK0fK : Humans' deferent attitude toward animals sometime 
afliect the way humans treat tiie animals* 




fonguogeorts 



Learner Outcome: By examin* 
ing the adjecU\'€s tht*>* ui^e to 
d«:Tibe animals, students will 
identify thdr fedings about 
the animals. 



T^diing Strategy: Provide 
stucfents with a series of pics 
tuies of animals, including 
wildlife, farm animals, 
and animals that are often 
feared or disliked (e, g. , spider, 
i»nake, bat, wolf). Define ad- 
iecHt>es. Show pictures of ani- 
mals, one at a time, and ask 
students to brainstorm de« 
scriptive words (adjectives) 
that Ascribe each animal. List 
tl^se ui^r animal s name on 
boatd. After «J1 animals in 
pktiuies have been described, 
compare adjectives used for 
different animals. Ask: What 
do MOTie of these x^vords tell you 
about your fediin^ for the ani- 
mals (e.g., slimy for .snake, 
ferocious or mean for wolf, 
scaty or icky for spider)? Are 
ytmi feelings for some animals 
different than those for others? 
Are all the words yuu\^ used 
to describe the animals true or 
fair? 



Learning Activity: Students 
each chcKise an animal from 
the lesson and draw a picture 
id it. Then label the \ ' ture 
with the animal's name and at 
least one adjective that sug- 
gests a positive attituck about 
the animal (e.g., loyal dog, 
Inslpfu! make, pretty spider). 



adjectives 



socioi Studies 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will explim? their emotional 
reactions to animals, and 
whether these reactions are 
appropriate. 



Teaching Strategy: Write 
/ocr, Imte. and fear on the 
board. Cemrate discussion as 
to what each means. Have stu- 
dents provide examples of 
inanimate objects or activities 
that they U ve, hate, or fear. 
Dhoiss th': rffects of tteir 
emtHions on their reac^ioas to 
theJK: rfjjects or nativities. (I 
love toy trains, so I play with 
them wheue\'er I can; I hate 
helping with the dishes, so I 
try tu sn^k away fnmi the 
table as soon as I finish din- 
ner.) Then ask .students to lutt 
animals that tlie^- love, hate, 
or fear. Why do they^ feel thl« 
way? What effects might their 
fi^elings ha%'e on their tne?at- 
ment of the animals? For tho5^ 
animals listed under hate or 
fear, are these feelings appro- 
priate? Did the animal infm- 
tianally do siiioething to make 
them dislike it? 



Learning Activitv^: Students 
'-^mw^e animals in the fear or 
tiate list and give i>ne reason 
why some humaas may hdw 
that animal on their love list. 



emotiom, appreciating 
individual differences 



Lcarmr Outcome: By examin- 
ing a tally of ikfAr favorite 
animals, studc^iH will recog- 
nize that thej' ea< h have dif- 
ferent opinioas alxnit the ani- 
mals. 



Teaching Strategy: Help stu- 
dents compile a jdbort li^ of 
familiar animals including 
pets, farm animals, and wild- 
life. Put names of animals on 
board. Ask students to copy 
th^ name of the animal they 
like the most. Then, copy 
names of the animal the>' lihi 
second best and third best. 
When students have finifiied, 
go down the list on the board 
and, as a class, count tlH? nt im- 
berof students who listed each 
animal as thdr favorite, sei^^md 
favorite, and third favorite. 
Make a chart on the chalk- 
board, listing the numerical 
results of the class tally next to 
each anima]\s nanH\ l\nnt out 
tht* differenci^ in chtiia^. 



learning Activity: Students 
draw pictures of their favorite 
animals and lain?! the pictun^ 
with a stmtenw^ dt^scrilnng why 
they chose the animals as 
favorites. Use the pictures and 
class tally to create a bulletin 
b«mrd entillttl "Our Favorite 
Animals.'* 



counting 



heolth/sdence 



^1 : 
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resources: 



LA: Bmdc Science Seriat Study Prints (Group 1 and Group 2), Antmal Lift Study Prints, and Animus Oj Land and Sk'o Study 
Prints^ SVE, Chica|9^, IL; Farm Animal Families, study prints, and Familiar Animals VVV Should Knou\ study prints, H.^m^ 
SchooiFiibilshing^ Wilkinsburg^ PA; All About Pvt^, .study prints, Imtnictor PiiblicuHuas, DaasviHe, NY. 

SS: Coyote Cry (J). Byrd Baylor. Lothroj?, Ixc, Shepard (Morrow); Where the Wild Things Are (J), Mauritv Scndak. Harper & 
Rm ionas Bee (]), Beverly Keller, Coward, MeCann, Ceoghqtan; Do Toads Give You Warts? Strange Myths Explained (J), 
Ed- dBicciutI, Walker; Animal Fact Animal Fable (J), &^'mour Simon, Crown; What's Wrong With Being a Skunk? (J), 
aiK* ^ucky Porcupinel (J), Miriam Schlein,Four Winds <ScMa^i^c); Fact and Fancy In Amerkan Wildlife (J), Manuel Milan and 
WUliam Keane, Houghton Mifflin; Tfw Baffling Bat, The RoguL^ Rat, and The Frightful Fly, filmstripi from the series Curious 
Crwtures, Rirnf ret House, Pomfret Center, CT. 
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human attitudes 



concept : Humans use other animals for a variety of purposes. 




.hunrxyi/onht^ relctionshiK 



fonguoge orts 



sodol studies 



moth 



heolth/sdence 



Learner Outeon^: Students 
will recognize that humans use 
chickens io provide for 
hunmn ctntMimptinn. 



Tc^diing Strategy: Explain to 
students that many of the 
things humans use every day 
come from animals (f<XKl« 
dothing, ete.). Ask students If 
they have eaten eggs recently 
and elicit discavsion about 
where egRs come from. Why 
do chickens lay eggs? What 
other bird egjpj have you seen? 
Arrani^ a trip tn a diicken 
farm or share a f«im or hook 
(see re9»iurces) that identifies 
chickens as the source of eggs. 
Provide eggs (in bring th«n 
back from field trip) to cook in 
classroom. Provide appropri- 
ate cfjuipment for cooking and 
eating eggK. 



I^mii^ Activity; With assis- 
tance from teacher, students 
prepare and codk eggs in a 
variety of wa)*s. Then, draw 
pictures of a chicken, an egg. 
and one of the dishes they've 
pn^pared, and dictate captions 
for each. If j-ou used other 
ing^ients in the egg didies 
ytm prepared {miV . butter, 
margarine, salt, pepin?r, etc.) 
what was the source <rf each of 
these ingredients? 



LranM^ Outcome: Students 
will us© HTiting skills to ex- 
press an understanding of how 
humans u^ animals. 



Teaching Strategv : Elicit dis- 
cussion fmm students about 
how they use animals and 
what animals mean to them. 
Which animals do the\' ha\^ as 
friends <pets)? Which wild 
amimals do ilwy like to lodk 
at in the wild or in txkys? 
Which animals do the>- see on 
tdevteion or in the movies? 
Which animals do the>' for 
food and d«>thing? Write the 
names of animals discussed on 
thx* board. 



Learning Activity: Students 
choose one of the animals dis- 
ctissed« draw a picture of it, 
and write or dictate a sentence 
about the animal, explaining 
what it does for bumaas or 
how humans use it. Has using 
the animal for this puqxmr 
helped it or hurt it in any 
wav? 



Learner Outcome: After sur- 
veying friends and family 
members, students will recog- 
ni«e that huniaas imv other 
animals for a variety of pur- 
pc»es. 



Teadiing Stnitcf^: Help stu- 
dents identify various way% in 
which humans use other ani- 
mals (food, clothing, com- 
panionship, entertainment) . 
Prepare a simple ditto qnes- 
tionnaire to record an indivi- 
dual s contiKt with animals 
during one day. Sample ques- 
tions: Did yon play with or 
take rare oiF a pet? Are you 
wearing clothes made from 
animals? Did you eat an ani- 
mal product? Did you see an 
animal on television? Explain 
quci^ions to students and ask 
them each to survey two 
friends or rdativei. 



Learning Activit}-: Students 
take questionnaires home, ask 
questions of friencis or family 
members, and record yes/ no 
answers. Then compile results 
in class. What was tl^ mr^t 
cn>mmon way in which ani- 
mals were used? Were you sur- 
prised that animals play such 
an important role in human s 
U\xs? How docs each way we 
use animals affect the animals? 



Learmr Outcome: Students 
will construct simple looms 
and complete weaving pro^ 
jtvts to demonstrate how hu- 
mans use sheeps wool tti make 
clothing. 



Teadhing Strat^: Explain to 
students that many of the 
diiniB^ humaas im? e\'er>- day 
come from animals (food, 
clothing, etc). Show students 
picture of sheep and ask them 
if th^' know what kind oi 
clothing material humans get 
from sheep. Share sample of 
woolen scarf, sv^^ter* mit- 
tens, cap, etc. What purfKise 
d<3es s^ieeps wool serve for 
the jdKeep? Share a film or 
book (see resources) that iden- 
tifies ^K?ep as sHirce of vvmil 
and explains how wool is spun 
into yam. Provide wool yarn, 
rulers, scissors, 6*inch scjuares 
of hmvy cardlxmrd. and in- 
structions for wcK>l weaving 
activity (bdow) . 

Lraming Activity; With help 
from teacher, students prepare 
simple looms as follows: 
Measure, mark off, and mit Vi- 
inch slits at */t-inch intervals 
along top and bottom edges of 
cardboard pieces to create 12 
tabs on each edge. On Imth 
top and bottom, number the 
tabs beginning with **r on left 
ami numbering across to "12" 
on the right. Me^uie and cut 
f}-foot piece of yarn. Tie one 
end of yarn around tab 1 on 
the top of cardteard, draw- 
down to wrap around tab 2 on 
the bottom, take back up to 
wrap around tab 3 on the top, 
back to tab 4 on the iK^ttom, 
and so on across to the end« 
t>1ng the yam off around tab 
12. (If dow correctly, yarn 
strands will all be drawn 
acroiy» same side of card- 
board.) Once loom is pre- 
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longuoge orts 


social Studies 


moth 


health/science 


i^riting sentences 


surveying 


pared, stuifents weave strandk 
of yam back and forth across 
^oom. When weavings are 
?ompiete, post on bulletin 
board with picture of sheep 
and woo! clothing or products. 
Disniss iK)w modkm weaving 
is done on large machinery to 
provide humam with cloth for 
clothing and other produi^. 

measurement 


sources of food 



resources: 



f^^ral: Animals At Work (J), Lavinia DoWcr. Scholastic; Cindy: A Hmrin^ Ear Dofi (j). Patricia Curtis, Dutton: Umk At a 
CttlfQ)^ Di^.e Wright, Random Hoiuic; The UJr Cycle Of the HoneyhiT (J), Paula Z. Hogan, Baintrce; Zom the Guide Dor, 
fjUimtrip, Educational Activities, Frceport, NY. 



MA: Pelles New Suit (J), Elsa Bcskow, Scholastic; Sheep, Sftroring, and Spinninfi: A Stofy Of Waol, I6mm film. International 
Film Bureau, Chicago, IL; Charlie Needs a Cloak (J), Tamie DePaoia, Prentice-Hall 



Hf$t Meat^ Fish, and Ihmltry, filnistrip from the series Our Foods and Where Thnj Come From. National Geographic Society, 
Washington* DC; Chick, Chick. Chick. IBmm film. Churchill Films, l.os Angcics, CA; fJggs To Markt^, 16nini film, BFA 
Educational Media, Santa Monica. CA. 
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human attitudes 



CCKK^pt : Domesticaiioii is a proc^ humans have used to make 
animals that were once wild suitable for human use. 




longuoge arts 



L^ATTCr Otitcon«&: Students 
will d^mmstnite an under- 
stm^ng of the words wild, 
tame^ and domestic ns the\' 
apply iD animals. 



leaching Strategy: Discuss 
with i^udents the meanini^ of 
the words wtid, tame, and 
domesHc (see resources). Pro- 
examples of animals ap< 
pn^iriate to each label (e,g.. 
rdbin or rabbit in meadow- 
wild; lion in circus or monkey 
on television-tame; dog or 
GOw-(kmiestic). Prqiaie a bul- 
ietin board with the three 
Imdinip; Wild, Taine^Domes- 
tic. 



Learning Activity^ Students 
each coiiect and/oi draw a 
picture d one of the animals 
mentioned dbove and write a 
simple sentence or story about 
the animal to go with the pie- 
ture. Display under appropri- 
ate headings on bulletin 
board. 



voeabular>^ development, 
writiiH; sentences 



socio! Studies 



Learror Outcome: Students 
will identify and distinguish 
between wild and domestic 
animals that live in their com- 
munity« This activity follows 



Teaching Strategy; Plan a 
walking field trip throu^ the 
neighborhood. Prepare a 
cheddist vS various wild and 
domestic animals. Include 
some common local animals 
that the students probably 
won't see (e.g., snakes, rac- 
coons, moles). 



Learning Activity: Using the 
checklist stucfents take a walk- 
ing fidd trip throu{^ their 
neighborhood and record the 
wild and domestic animals ob- 
.^rved. When th^ return to 
class, students di^russ the ani- 
mals and identify which were 
wild and which were domes- 
tic. Whirfi were harder to 
find, the wild animals or the 
domestic animals? Why do 
you think this was so? 



communities 



nioth 



Learner OutconH?: Students 
will use more than/less than to 
interpret bar graphs dis[day- 
ing munbm f>f wild and 
domestic animals in their ami- 
munit\\ This activity fttllaics 
SS. 



Teaching Strategy: Explain 
more than/less than and how 
to graph colleet^ data. Write 
wild and domestic on board. 



Learning AcUvity: Students 
prepare individual bar graphs 
displaying numbers of each 
animal observed in SS activit> % 
Students then lisr nimals 
from individual graphs un^r 
the two headinpi on board. 
Tally animals in each list to 
cfetermine which group has 
moj^ than/less than. 



heolth/science 



moa' than /less than 



Lean^ Outcome; Students 
will recognite that domestic 
animals were once wild. 



Te^iiing Strategy; Challenge 
the students to identify three 
domestic animals and their 
wild counterparts (e.g,, pig- 
wild boar; duck-wild dudk; 
dog~wolf; goat-mountain 
goat). Disct^ why humans 
keep each of the domestir 
animals and how they mig^t 
have been domesticated* 



Learning Activity; Students 
each draw a picture of a 
domestic animal and its wild 
counterpart. Use pictures to 
make a class booklet. 



comparing wild and 
domestic animals 



resources: 

LA: Definitions; dom^ic animal- an animal that been tamed over a long pericKl of time so that it ca.i liw with or be used by 
humans, and the effects of the taming process appear in its offspring; tame animal-an animal taken from a natural or wild state 
by a human and made gentle or dbedient; wildanimal-M animal living and growing naturally, not controlled bv humans. 



SS: Animak In Your Neighborhood (J). Seymour Simon, Walker; A Crack In the Pavement. 16mni film, FilniFair Communi- 
cations^ Studio City, CA; The City Park, film^trip from the iserics Placi^ Wherv Plants and Animals Live. NaUonal Gtographic 
Society, Washington, DC. 
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human attitudes 



COnC0pt : Humans sometiini^ dhtoose alternatives to the use of 
animals or animal producits. 




ionguoge orts 



socioi studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Leamer Outcome: Students 
will cteimmstrate an under- 
irttndiog of what it means to 
choose from among alter- 
natives. 



Teadtfng Strategy: IMtm? the 
woni altermHv€$ for students 
in terms of "^choices*** Eiplain 
that anytime we select or 
choo6^ something, the items ir 
actimts we chcwse from are 
called alternatives. Relate 
examples of common choices 
studbats might make (e.g.^ 
what flavor ice cream to buy, 
what to a^lc for for your birth- 
day, what book to cbedc otit 
horn library^ whom to invite 
to a fcdrthday party, what to 
ik» after school). Exjdain that 
some choices affect only us 
(what flavor ice cream to 
hiy) ami stnne affoct otb&rs as 
wdi (wfacm to invite to a birth- 
day party). Discuss the im- 
portance of thinking about 
alternath'es and possible 
effects before making a choice. 
Fwvid^ students with a series 
of dtuations in which a choice 
must be made between several 
alternatives* Example: It's 
yxmr jdb to feed your pet cat 
after sdiod, but ymir friends 
want ym to come over to j^ay 
with a i^w game* You can (1) 
go hon^ and feed tlw cat ami 
tril your fr^ids you can*t 
make it; (2) go play with your 
friends am) let the cat wait 
tmtil later for his dinner; (3) 
ask ymir sister to feed the cat 
fior you; (4) ^eed t}% cat ami 
go to your friemls* later* 



Leaintng Activity^ Students 
make di^tees between alterna- 
tives and cgqpiain why tl^ 
deddcd as t^y did and what 
effects their decision might 
have mi other pec^le/animals. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will Identify products, other 
than food^ that aie made from 
animals and note possible 
alternatives to the itse of these 
products. 



Teaching Stmlegy: He]p stu- 
denis to brainstorm a list of 
products, other than food, 
that are made from or ccntain 
either domestic or wild ani- 
mals or animal products. Your 
list might inclucte such things 
as: leather, sheepskin, or wool 
clothing; fur coats or items; 
ivory or tortoise shell trinkets 
or jewelry; natural sponges; 
scrimshaw; down-filled 
products; alligator or lizard- 
skin items; some perfumes and 
cosmetics; glue: bone meal 
and wmie fertilizers; etc. Pro- 
vide examples where possible. 
Identify the animal J«)urces of 
each product ami distinguish 
between those items that may 
be cbtaiii^ from a living ani- 
mal (wool, manure for fer- 
tilizers) and diose that require 
that the animal be killt^ (fur, 
leatli«^. Ivory, etc.). Explain 
that some humans choc^ not 
to u% produi^ that are macfe 
from animals. Help stuc^ts 
ident% idtcroatives to each of 
the products listed (e.g., aA- 
ton, linen, synthetics instead 
irf leather, fur, or other ani- 
mal-skin clothing; plastic, 
mineral, or metal jewelry in- 
stead of ivory, tortoise shell, or 
scrimshaw; etc.). Discuss: 
Why might some humans 
want to choose alternatives to 
animal products (cost, availa- 
bility, allergies, ethical 
reasons)? 

Loiming Activitys Using sam- 
ple products, pictures cut from 
magaadnes, and/or drawings, 
irtudrats create a diq[^y of 
animal products and altema- 
ti^. 



Learner Qtacome: Students 
will recognise ami identify a 
variety of foock that do not 
cifnic from animals. 



TeadhJr^ Strategy; Show stu- 
dents a variet>- of pictures of 
foods that are not made from 
animak or do not contidn ani- 
mal products. Include fruits, 
vegetables, legumes, grains, 
and nuts, as well as familiar 
proces^d foods made from 
these (e.g., peanut butter, po- 
tato chips, cereal). Help stu- 
dents identify each picture and 
write the name of the food on 
the chalkboard. Discus what 
foods have in common (all 
come from plants, not ani- 
mals), and provide sample of 
some of the less familiar foods 
for students to taste. Ex{dain 
that some humam choose not 
to eat meat and/or other ani- 
mal products. Their diets are 
comprised mainly of plant 
foods. Discuss: Why might 
wtw humans want to choose 
alternatives to meat and/or 
other animal products (cost, 
taste preferences, allergic, 
other health reasons, ethical or 
reli^ous reasons)? 



Learning Activity: Students 
each chof7% a food item from 
those discussed, draw a pic^ 
ture of it, and labd it with tlw 
appropriate name and adjec- 
tives that describe how it 
looks, feels, or tastes. Use pic- 
tures to make bulletin board 
display or class booklet en- 
titled, -^Plant Foods." 
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ionguoge arts 


socioi studies 


moth 


health/science 


critical tfairdcing, 
vocabulary- d;rvt;lopiwnt 


comutnemm 




Mturcc^ III food 



resources: 



SS: Petle's Neu- SuU (J), Elsa Besknw, Scholastic: Charlir Ntrds a Cloak (J), Tomic DcPaoIa. Srhfilastic. 

Hffii Much Ado About Aldo (J), Johanna Huruitz. Morrow; Food-Early Chaicts, tnulti-nicdta kit. National Dain- Council, 
Rosemont, IL GOOIS; The VcRcfarton Altemaiivf (A). Vic Susiman, Rodale; iMurrVa Kitcht tt (A). Uurcl Robcrtstm, Nilgiri; 
Diet Far a Small Planet (A), Frances Moore I-^pp^, Ballantine (Random House). 
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Qnimol uueifore 



except : Laws exist to govern the keeping of some animals. 





iongfioge arts 



social studies 



flioth 



heolth/sdence 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will use dramatization to dcm- 
iHtttrate an understanding of 
how lk«miie la^s help (n'h. 



Teadiipg Strategy; Ask stu- 
cbnts tv rdatc sitoriesi about 
times they 'vere lost or 
€<mkin*t fic^ thdr parents in a 
stniie, at a park, etc. How did 
they feel? What did the> do? 
Shift discussion to problems 
faced by lost peU. Can pete tell 
human$ where they live or ask 
for help? Explain role of 
Iks^ise tag in identifying lost 
pet. Set up several situatioas in 
which pets are lost and/or in- 
jured and found by an animal 
control officer. 



Learning Activity; Students 
lole play pet!«, owners* and 
officer in each situation, first 
with the pet wearing a license 
and then with the pet wearing 
no identification. Discuss how 
individuals felt in each Nitua- 
tion. 



dramatizatitm. 
verbaliadng ideas 



Li»mcr Outcome: Students 
will demomtrate an under- 
standing of the role of an ani- 
mal conirol or humane officer 
in enforcing animal n^ila- 
tifias. 



Teaching Strategy: Invite an 
animaJ control or humane 
offici*r to visit ymit class or 
arrange a fkld trip to an ani- 
mal sbriter to sp^k to the oili- 
cer there. Ask the speaker to 
discuss the laws that n4ate to 
animals in your community 
(bash laws, anti<*rueUy laws, 
etc.) and his/her v^ork enforc- 
ing them. Before visit, help 
students prepare a list of ques- 
tions to ask the speaker (e.g*. 
How do the la^ help the ani- 
mals? How do they help hu- 
mam? What kinds of animals 
do you work with? What is the 
hardest part of your job? What 
can citizens do to make your 
job easier?). 



Learning Activity: Students 
listen to s|H^kcr and ask prc- 
l^arcd questioas. Afti»r visit, 
studentji draw pictun's of thi* 
officer at work. Then send 
thesis pictures with a class 
thank-vou note to the officer. 



careers, law enforcrment 



resources: 



LA: PafchGt, two-part filmstrip series. National Assix'iation for the Advancement of Humartc Education {see apjiendix): 
**Accidents rton*t Have To Happen" and "A Lust I>>g'5 Ticket Home," ixwiters from Tht» Hun^am^ Six lcts of the Unites! States {h-v 
apperuiix). 



SS« Canine Contrt*i Officer, filmstrip from the series Workinp^ With Auimah, Tmll Avwciati-s, Mahwah, NJ, 
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Qnimoi utelfore 



COfK^pt ; Laws exist to protect some animals. 





ionguoge oits 



sociol studies 



moth 



heo^/sdence 



ing something during the 
school day* students will 
demnmtrate an iindeiirfanding 
of the concept of praUxtian. 



Teachbsg Strategy: At the be- 
ginning kA the day, give each 
stucfent a hard-tioiled e{2^. 
Fnivicfe markers and instruct 
itudents to draw a pfcture oi 
an animal on the sl^L Ex- 
plain that protecting their 
••pet** eggs means keeping 
them from harm* Discuss 
what dangers might threaten 
this •'pet," Discuss that al- 
thoui;^ the easiest thing is to 
hide your egg in i> sufe place, 
this is often impractical with a 
real pet. Therefore, require 
that "egg pcfts'' be kept with 
students all day. 



Learning Activity: Students 
protect their vfSfp from harm 
for 01^ full school day. At the 
end of the day, students dis- 
cuss proUems they had pro- 
tecting tl^r "pets" and what 
happened to the "pets** that 
weien*t pmtected. Then, stu- 
dents discuss fedinf;^ that re^ 
^ted from having successful- 
ly protected their **pets" ail 
day. 



concept deveiopmev.t, 
veiliaiizing ideas 



Learner Outcomer Students 
^ill identify those people in 
the communitj* who enfcuice 
laws that piott?ct animals. 



Tcaddng Stralq{y: Show pic- 
tures of community petiple 
who enfcnee protective laws 
(policeman, dog warden, 
ranger^ conservation officer). 
Discuss ways that they wcwrk to 
protect humans and animals. 
Describe some possible situa- 
tions w*here an animal is in 
danger (e.g., someom? is beat- 
ing an animal^ someone is 
shooting wildlife and it s not 
hunting season, someone has 
left their pet in a hot car or 
other life-thmitening situa- 
tion, someone is stealing some- 
one dse's pet). 



Learning AcUvitys Students 
choose the ctmimunity person 
that slioiild be contacted in 
each described situation and 
dLvctiss w hy he/she would !>e 
the best person to contact. 



community helpers 



L^mer Outconte: Students 
will identify hazards in tf^sir 
commnntty that thjneaten the 
wTlfan? of aniniak and will 
deterfuim'' wav's to pnrtect ani- 
mals fnint thi^ hazards. 



Teaching Strategy; Using a 
flannel board aod ptepared 
flannd pieces, display cutout 
of dcq; and/or cat (see re- 
sources)* £licit discussion 
about what tbiogi the dog/cat 
must be protected fnnn in a 
community (other animals, 
cars, dani^tous litter, severe 
weather condiUo«ts, hut*-: is 
that would hurt or mktreat it, 
getting lost). For each hazard 
identified* place an appropri- 
ate flannel symlKtl next to the 
animal. 



Learning Aciivitys Students 
sugj^ way's the dog/cat can 
be protec^ted fmm these dan** 
^*ts, A^ ^ch dangermas sltui: 
tion is resolved, students re^ 
move symbols representing 
dangerous situatiom and 
replae? with symbds repre- 
.senting the sol itions to the 
situations. As a class, make a 
list of the things that are im- 
portant to an animals safety, 
aid ci)nclude with a discussion 
of bow community tules (laws) 
prmect animals from these 
dan^^emiis situations. 



pets, safety 



resources: 



SS: Many local animal welfare groups, auimal control agencies, conservation agencies, and law enfon^enient programs ccmduct 
educational activities and may be wiUing to send an officer to your cl&ss as a gttest speaker. 



H/S: Shoffng Sam, pet care flannel board kit. National Asa^ation for the Advancement of Humam* Education (see appendix); 
How To Robe a hippy and Live Happily Ever After, 16mm film, AIMS lavtructional Mi'dia, Clendale, CA, or I^atham 
FiHindation (see appendix); Harry the Dirty Dog (J). Gene Zion, Har})er (k Row; Angus !mt (J), Marjorie Flack, Doubleday. 
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Qnimol welfare 



CC^cef^: Humans have fbniied organize 
control some animals. 




ionguoge orts 



scKfol studies 



moth 



heoi^/science 



Li^raer Ckitcome: Students 
will practke group cooperai- 
tkui in an etidanf^red siiecies 



TeMUngSlratc^: Discuss tlKr 
wcmi endanger^. Read or 
{»t>vide hocks about endan- 
gra^ animals (see resmirtes). 
Sdect 3 or 4 animals from 
books and list on board. 
Explain that many humaiB 
Mxe working tc^har^ combin- 
ing their special talent, to 
help save ^ animals. Cut 3x5- 
incm eards in half. Spell out 
the names of each animal, 
putting one letter on each 
card. Mix letteis and pass out 
at random. Explain to stu- 
dents diat by H^ridng togettor 
they will be able to spell the 
name of an animal that needs 
to be **sawd»** (In th#» cais^ "f 
duplicate letters, children 
will have to decide which ani- 
mal they want to •*save/') 



Learning Aetivity: On signal 
from teacher, students work 
tc^ether to form groups, each 
with appropriate letters to 
spdl the name of one animal. 
Thm), eads group teUs the 
dass two reaj»>ns why they 
would like their group's 
animal saved. 



spelUng 



Learner Outcon^: Students 
will identify the advantage of 
group cooperation over indi- 
vidual effort for accomplishing 
anassigmHI task. 



Teadung Skttat^: Tell stu- 
c^ts that you've dedded to 
rearrange the clamoom to 
make it more comfortable for 
everyraie and to allow evc^- 
one to sit by someone new . 
Assign the stuc^ts the task of 
rearranging the classroom (or 
a different project requiring 
cooperation). When task is 
compile, ask them to discuss: 
Was it quicker and less work 
when everyone hdp^ move 
desks or wh^n one per^n tried 
to do the job by hiimdlf/her- 
sdf? Were there some jmrts of 
tte jcb that couldn't be done 
by only one person but that 
several people working to- 
gether accomplished (e.g., 
moving the teacher s desk)? If 
evraryone helped, what things 
had to be agreed upon first 
(e.g., final ^ool, p\M of ac- 
tion, divi^on of r^ponsibili- 
ties)? Explain that community 
organizations are fcnmed to 
accomplish goals (or jobs) that 
can't be done or are done less 
effectively by individuals 
working alone. 

Learning Activity: With help 
from teacher, students cooj^er- 
atively idbntify their fina! goal 
(what they wanted to eccom- 
pl' thdr plan of action 
(what had to be done and in 
what order), and tl^ necessary 
division of respon^sibilities 
(who did what). l?ien stu- 
dents diskless the bentfits 'il 
organizing and working coop- 
eratively. What are some 
other things tlury could do 
better as a group? 

cooperation, 
peer rdatim^ips 



Learner OutcimK!: Students 
will undentand the role of 
some animal wdfare and ani- 
mal control cn'ganizations in 
providing for the needs of pets 
that have no owners. 



Teaching S^tegy: Use flanndl 
board, toy animal, filmstrip,, 
or other audio- visual aid to re- 
view basic pet needs with stu- 
dents (see n^urces). EMscuss 
who gemrdly provides for a 
pet s needs. What ab<mt pets 
whose owmrs no longer want 
them, or pets that have no 
owners? Explain that animal 
shelters provide for the needs 
of pets that have no owners. 
Most animal shelters are oper- 
ated by animal welfare groups 
(private) or animal control 
agencies (public). 



Learning Activity: With help 
from teacher, students write 
letters to an animal .>!idter in 
their area, thanking the 
people who operati- the facili- 
ty for providing for the net-ds 
€^ animals that ha\t; no own- 
ers and asking ho%% individuals 
can help make the organisa- 
tion's woik easier. Use re- 
^K^'^si^s to make a class list: 
"'e Can Dci to Hdp 
*mak." 



pets 
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resources: 



C«ier»l5 Maoy local animal welfare gmups and anim^ contn^ ageiKies haveeducatiouai {trogramming and materials available 
»or use in sriiods. Contact Hae ageiK^ks in your »n% for a^tance or write The Humane Soctet>' of tlie United States or other 
national agieiKi&s listed in the a{:^}endix for information on the work of animal welfare and control organizations. 



LA{ Endangiered Animab, study prints. Instructor Publicatiom. DansviUe, NY; "Endangered Species Lists," World Wildlife 
Fund (see ai^iendix); Wildlife Alert! The Struggle To Survive (J), Thomas B, Allen, and Animals In Danger: Trying To Save Our 
WUdl^ 0), National Geographic Society; Sen Turtles, coloring book, and Whales, coloring album. Center for Environmental 
Education {see appendix). For additional information on endangered animals. write Office of Endanj^red Species, Fidi and 
Wildlife Service, U.S. Department of the Interior, Washington, DC 20240, or contact Defenders of Wildlife, National Wildlife 
Fedo^tion. Animal Wdfate Institute, The HumaiK Society of the United States, or Center for Action on Endangered Species (see 
appmiix for addresses). 



H/Ss Spring Sam, pet care flannel board kit. National Association for the Advancement of Humane Education (see appendix); 
How To Raise a Puppy and Lii>e Happily Ever After, 16mm film, AIMS Instnjctional Media, Glendale. CA, or Latham 
Foundation (see appendix); Patches, two-part fiimstrip serira. National Asscxriation for the Advancement of Humane Education 
(seeappendfac); Ustett To Your Kitten Purr (J), Ulo Hess. Scribner's. 
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onimol uueifore 



concept : Humans have the responsibility to provide proper care 
for animids kept in public or private facilitbs. 




ionguogeorts 



sociof studies 



moth 



heoith/science 



turoer Oatcomes Students 
will iroate stori^ that demon- 
strate an understanding of the 
com:q3t of responsibility as it 
apfAks to care of animals. 



Teanliiiq; Strategy: Define the 
w<Md responsibility for stii- 
drats. Relate definition to stit- 
dmts' experience with qiies- 
ti«is such ast What thinj^ are 
you respcHisible for? What do 
you do as part of this respon- 
ability? What happens if yon 
dbn't <k> these things? Ask stn- 
ifcnts to speculate as to tihe 
responsibilities involved in 
caring for animals at a zik), 
animd shelter^ pel store, etc. 
Begin stories for diildren, «ich 
as: "*One morning* the zfio 
keqser forgot to come to work. 
The animak,,.** Or, "The pf?t 
store owner iiverslept and 
didn't arrive at her stem? until 
late in the day. The animals. . 



Leaming Activity: Students 
finish stories telling what 
might happen if people u ho 
care for animals aren*t n^^iKm- 
sible* Then make up new 
stories about how animals 
should be cared for. Assemble 
stories in a class book to Ik* 
read again later. 

vDcabulaiy development, 
storytelling 



Learoer Outcome: Students 
will identify the careers asso- 
ciated with facilities that 
house animals. 



Teaching Strategy: Show 
selected lllmstrips fnmi Worit- 
fng With Anifmbi series (see re- 
sources). Help students identi- 
fy* facilities in which ammals 
are ke^ (animal shelter, 7:00, 
kennel, laboratory*, pet store, 
riding stable). Discuss thtr 
work that is done in each 
facility, focusing on the 
careers that involve animal 
care* 



Leaming Activity: Students 
role play animal- related 
careers associated with each 
facility identified. Then 
chfH>se one career and draw a 
jiieture of someont* actively 
involv<»d in that tyix' of work. 



careers 



resources: 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify the kinds of ani- 
mals kept in common animal 
facilitic^s and why the animals 
are there. 



Teaditng Strate^: Help stu- 
dents identify facilities in 
which animals are kept in 
thdr community (animal shcK 
ter, zoo, kennd, laborator>% 
l^t sfoix\ riding stable). Dis- 
aass the fuiK^ion of each facili- 
ty and why animals might be 
ktjpt there. Arrange a visit to 
one of the facilities to ob^r>t" 
the animals and learn about 
what the organisation or 
agency does. 

Learning Activity-: Upon re- 
turn to theclas^nxim, students 
each choose <me animal they 
saw on field trip and draw a 
picture of the animal living in 
tlw^ facility. Then discuss: If 
tlu' animals seen were pets, 
how Ls their life in the facility 
like/unlikr the life of a p«*t in a 
family home? If the animals 
Mrn were wild animals, how 
is their life in the facility like/ 
unlike their h'fi* in tlie wild? 



animal twmes 



General: Be Nice To Spiders (J), Margaret CJraham, Ilar|)er &i How; Zoos WiJiout Ca^es (J), Judith E. Hinard, Natith-ml 
Gi^ographir Society. 



LA: A Rabbit For Easter (J), Carol Carriek, (-rwnwi'low (Morrow); The Hed lieu, 16nun film, Barr Films, PasuHvna, CA. 



SS: WorJbng With AtdrnaU, filmstrip series, TroU A^x:iates, Mahwah, NJ; Caretns: \Voriti«g With Animals (A), tiny Hodge, 
Acropolis, available from The Humane StK'iet>' of the United States (•^•e api)endix). 



H/Sj Look At Zoos, 16mm film, Fami Animals and 2a 0 Animals, filmstrips fnma the w?ries Animak Around You, National 
Geographic Society, Washington, DC; Farm Babies ami Their Mothers^ 16mm film, BFA Educational Media, Santa Monica, 
CA; Patches^ twtvpart filmstrip «?ries, Naticmal Association for the Advancement of Humane Educatitm (see ap|x»ndix) . 
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Qnimokeloted careers 

CCMTIcept: Caitiers oust that involve woi^ii^ 



longuoge orts 



sodol studies 



moth 



heoith/sclence 



Leanmr Outcome: Students 
will use letter^ writing skills to 
dammstrate an uudenstanding 
of tiic woxk done by animal- 
care pexsonmfl. This activihf 
ftaiauysSS. 



Teadtijig Strategy; Demon- 
strate how to write a simple 
thank-you letter and leave 
sam{de printed on board. Help, 
studbnts review information 
presented by SS spraker. 



Learning Activity^ Students 
write (or dictate to teacher) 
thank-you letters to speaker 
and decorate letters with 
drawin}^ of how the>' think 
j^ieaker might look doing his/ 
her job. 



writing letters 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify the t>pe erf work 
involved in an ammalH:are 



career. 



Tcadiing Strategy*: Invite a 
worker from a zoo, animal 
shelter^ or veterinarian's office 
to speak to the class about his/ 
her job. Help students prepare 
a list dF questioas to ask speak- 
er. 



Learning Activity: Students 
ask speaker prepared set of 
qu^tions. Be sure t«i focus on 
how the pei^n s work helps 
animals. After spcakei lea\xi$, 
students each gi\^ one reason 
why they think it would be fun 
to do the work that the speaker 
does. 



careers 



Learner Outcome: Studenbi 
will recognize the similarities 
betwetni doctors for animals 
and doctors for people. 



Teadiifig Strati^: Generate 
discu«ision of children s experi- 
ences in visiting a doctors 
office or hospital. What kinds 
of things does the doctor do? 
What do the nurs^ do? Ask if 
any children have taken iheir 
pets to an animal doctor. Dis- 
cuss similarities of human/ 
animal doctors and the nurses 
or technical support staff who 
a^ist tliem. Oiscu.vs added 
difficulty for veterinarians be- 
cause jiatients can*t say how 
thc> feel. Provide toy pete, 
stethoscopes, toy thermome- 
ters, bandages, ami other ap- 
propriate ''props*' for students 
h) nile play \ eterinarians, 



Learning Activit\-: Students 
n>lc play pefjple and animals 
in a veterinarian's office. Then 
each student states a reastm 
w hy a \x»terinarian is a sjiecial 
friend of pets. 



health 



resources: 

Geiwral: Workinp, With Animals, filmstrip M-rics, Troll Asswiati-s, Mahwah. \J; Carvvrs: Working With Animals (A), Guy 
Hcnige, AcrofH^lis, available from The Humane Si)ciet>" trf the llnittnl States {scv ap|>endix) . 

H/S: A Day In the Life Of a Veterinarian (J), William Jaspt^rsobn, Little. Bniwn: Veterinarian, Doctor Far Your Pet (J), Arlinc 
Strong, Atbeneum; The Vettrinarian Serves the Community^ 16mm film, FihtiFair C(mmumications, Studio City, GA; / Know 
an Animal Dor' Chika / . Iritani, Putnam's; Our Friend the Veierifwria:.. IBnim film, Latham Foundation (set* apjx'ndix). 



HUmNeeDVCATION CVBMCUUm QUIDS 



petoninnQls 




In today's society, being a r^iransible pet owner means more than 
providing food and shelter for your dog or cat. It means making a well- 
informed chf ice in pet selection, safeguarding your pet against dangeiT^, 
spending the time--as well as the money-reijuired to keep your 
healthy and happy, and making a commitment to the animal for its 
lifeHme, not merely for the time you find it appealing or practical. It also 
means accepting your n^ponsibiliti^ to the community -tu keep your pet 
from becoming a nuisance and to neuter it to prevent unwanted offspring. 

Tliese requirements appear luteal enough, yet millions of animals are put 
to death in animal shelter each year and millions more die on the streets 
and highways, all because of pet ownere who don't understand, or don't 

care, about their responsibilities to their pels. 

The activiti^ that follow are deigned to help students explore the sfHX?ial 
relationships that exist between pets and humans, identify the specific 
elements of responsible pet ownership, and understand the consequences that 
irres|K>nsible pet ownenhip can have for Iwth the animals and the community. 
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pethood 



concept: Humans raise and keep pet 

animals to fulfill emotional nee^* 




p^cininrxis 



fonguoge orts 



sociol studies 



moth 



health/science 



XMrner Outcome: Students 
will interpret the human/sni- 
mal f^tionsbip in a story 
about a child and a pet. 



teadhing Stm^y: Choose a 
sPtoiyfaocA about a child and a 
pet (see rescHirces^. Bmd t}» 
^my to stuc^ts and elicit dis- 
cus^ about how the child in 
tl^ story about his/her pet. 



Learning Activity: Students 
curate a puppet play drama- 
tizing the xdiatioDdiip of the 
<hM and pet in tl^ book (see 
resources). 



Learner Outison^s Students 
will recognize that the Ic»s of a 
pet is a sad experieiK:e for 
many people. 



Teaching Stmt^j Share with 
students a book or film about 
the (feath of a pet (see re^ 
sources). Elicit discussion 
abmit studcnnts" feelini^ during 
film or boc^ and per^nal fed- 
ings abcmt death of a pet. 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw pictures deleting Ae 
scene th'*v most remembered 
from the film or irtory. Tlw!n, 
one at a time, students show 
picture to rest of dass and ex- 
plain why they chose to draw 
that partkrular scene. 



Iktenhig for main iitea, 
appiieation of new cf3«»!epts^ 
dramatizBtion 



guidam^/deating with death 



LMraer Outomie: By count- 
ing and classifying the p^ 
kept by classmates* students 
will illustrate Aat a variety of 
animals are k^t as compan- 
ions. 



Teaiiiing Strategy: List tite 
following categories on 
board: 

horses and ponies 

dogs 

cats 

biids 

fish 

small mammals 
Have radi stiM^t who owns a 
pet hst his or her pet's name 
(Bingo, Fluffy, Sam, etc.) un- 
dter the appropriate category. 



Learning Activity : Students 
count the number of pets in 
each category and make 
graphs showing the data p^ 
^nted. What kind of animal 
is most crften kept as a pet? 
What kind is 1^ often kept 
as a pet? What are pc^ible f^-^ 
planaHons for these trends? 



counting, classificatitm, 
graplB 



Learner Outeimies Students 
will identify tli« characteris- 
tics of various pet animab that 
make them desirable family 
companions. 



Teaching Strategy; List the 
following ccmimon pets on the 
board: dog, cat, bird, rabbit, 
mouse, hamster, gerbil, 
guinea pig, fiL^. Ask studmts 
to surest characteristics they 
like about each animal (e.g«, 
soft, gentle, small, large, 
I^ayful, quiet, fun, interesting 
to watch, loy I), and write die 
words on the i,oard next to the 
animals* names. 



Learning Aettvitys Students 
make drawings of eadi pet, 
listing on the drawing those 
characteristics that make the 
pet a fsood companion animal. 
Display on class bulletin 
board. 



pets 



resources: 



LA: Pjifpete For preaming and Scheming (A), Judy Sims, Early Stages; Friend Dog Q), Arnold Adoff, Uppincott; The 
FoundHng (J) and Lost In the Storm Q), Carol Carrick, Houghton Mifflin; A Rabbit For Easter Q), Carol Carrick, Greenwillow 
(Morrow); Soynehody's Dog Q), Midca Miles, LitUe, Brown; The Bitty and Blaze books (J), C. W. Anderson, MacmiUan; Ponies Of 
MykiUmg. (J), Lonzo Anderson, Scribner's; My Dog, Your Dog (J), Joseph Low, Macmillan; My Cat PeaH 0). I>ona Turner, 
CroweU. " 

^^Jf!l*lL^ ^^"^^ Atheneum; The Accident (J), Carol Carrick, Houghton Mifflin; 

When Violet Died (I), Mildred Kantrowitx, Parents; The Black Dog Who Went Into the Woods (J), Edith Thacher Kurd, Harper 
=^*^l5f*' ^.It^J Dierf Today, 16mm film, BFA Educational Media, Santa Monica, CA; Peiey Ql Tobi Tobias, Putnam s; 
The Old Dog (J), Sarah Abbott, Coward, McCann, Geogl^n; About Dying Q), Sara B. Stein, Walker. 

H/S: Some Of Us Walk, Some Fty, Some Swim (J), Michael Frith, Random House; All About Pets, studv prints, Instructor 
Publications, Dansvillc, NY. 
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pethood 



CC^Bpt: Some pet animals <mcenKl or now nieel 
humim needs other than emotional fulfi 




p^onimdls 



bnguoge orts 



sociol studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



L^raer OQic(mse$ Students 
will Identify characters, 
events^ and main ideas in a 
stOTy, film, or filmstnp about 
die life and work of guide 



Tead^ Strategy: Ask stu- 
dents if th^ have friencfe* 
relatives, or acquaintances 
wlso are Uind or deaf. Explain 
that because our world is 
largdy f^gned for people 
wto can see and hear, blind 
and deaf people sometimes 
need bdp performing certain 
TCtivities, Read book or show 
film or ftlimtrip about **see- 
ing-eye*' or **bearing-ear** dogp 
($ee resources). Elidt discus- 
sion about the story. Whi; 
were the main characters? 
How did the dog$ and thetr 
owners communicate with 
each other? In what ways did 
the ikigp hdp thrir owners? 
How did tVm owners care for 
their do^? Have the class 
divit^ up into pairs, with one 
diild in each pair assuming 
the role of a "sedng-eye dog*' 
and one child its owner* Blind- 
fdi the owners. 



Leamint^ Activity^ With 
F^per«rision from teacher, "see- 
ing-eye ^JbgsT lead owners by 
ham' tbrcH2{^ classmom, tak- 
ing care that owners do not 
bump into objects or take 
wrong turns. Remind students 
that ctogs cannot talk like hu- 
mans do and must communis 
eate to owners in other ways. 
Have pairs switch roles. 
Dhcuss methods of communis 
catim between o^%'ner$ and 
**sering-eye dogs*' and whether 
dwse were similar to the ways 
real guiite dtegs and owners 
omimunif^te* 

ttst^iing for main idea , 
craimfmicatton 



Lean»»r Outcome: Students 
wiU recognize that animals 
serve as partners or com- 
panions to some community 
helpers. 



TeM^iing Strategy: Invite an 
officer from the canine divi- 
sion <rf jtJur local police force 
(or an officer from the 
mounted patrol if apj^icable) 
to speak to your class about 
his/her dqR (or horse) and the 
work done by the animal. 



Learning Activity: Students 
question officer about animaPs 
life on and off the job. Then, 
students draw pictures of ani- 
mal at work. Discuss: How is 
this animal's life like/unlikc 
the life of a family pet? 



community Helpers 



Learner CKiteome: Students 
\i'ill establish niles that lecc^- 
nize the special needs irf a 
dbusroom pet. TAfe activity is 
suggested for in dassitfoms 
that keep dimraam pets. 



Teaching Strategy: Write 
words describing needs of a 
dassroom pet on board in- 
cluding: 

food qui^ 
fresh water privacy 
clean cage exercise 
safe handling health care 
proper temperature 
weekend/holiday care 

Explain each to students* 



Leaniing Activity: With 
teacher directing activity and 
rtttirding rules on board, stu- 
dents construct list of rules for 
care and treatment of class- 
room pet, reflecting needs 
identiOcd by teacher. Note: 
Atte«npt to phrase each n-^ 4S 
a positive, rather than nega- 
tive, statement. Example, 
"Hold the gerbil gently," 
rather than **Don't squera^ the 
gerbil-- 



pets 



ERLC 



so 



continued on next page 
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fBsources: 



lAt Cindy: A Hearing Ear Df^ (jf), Patricia Curtis, Dutton; Zora the Guide Don, filmstrip. Educational Activities, Freeport, 



SSs (nty Horse jac^ and Patricia r^tnuth, Dodd. Mead. 

HfS: About Pets, study prints. Instructor Publications. DaasviUe, NY-, A Rabbit For Eastrr (j), Carol Carrick, Grccnwillow 
(Morrow); "The Classroom l^s Dell(^t or Disaster," jMunphlet, "Living With Animals At School," chapter from Living With 
Arrimek (j), and "Tyrone's Terrible Task," stor>' from The Best OfAnimalUi (J), all available from American Humane Education 
Sodety (see appendix). 



NY. 




pethood 



€Ork0pt : Tl^ fm^'tors conddered in pet selecticm 

can aHect tl^ welfare of the animal elected . 




.p0t onifnQls 



longuoge orts 



sociot studies 



moth 



health/science 



Learner Outctime: Students 
will ktentify the main ideas erf 
a film or book that deaU with 
sdeeting a pet. 



Teftdbii!|{ Strategy: Show the 
film Family Chwses a 
IVf Of raid books such as ihose 
in the Clifford, the Big Red 
Dog series to the class (see re- 
sources). Elicit discussion 
about the main points made in 
the story. 



I^eamii^ Activity: Based on 
information in film or !stc>n% 
students m»ke list erf the fac- 
tors to consider before choos- 
ing a pet. 



listemng for main idea 



Learner Outcome; Students 
will recognize that family 
members may have differing 
views on tl»e selection of a pet. 



Yeadiing Strategy: Using an 
example such as a food,color« or 
tdlevision show, ask children 
how many like or dislike the 
example, Sugi^t that family 
members often have differing 
f^inioas, too. 



LMrning Activity: Students 
interview family members as 
to which kind of pet each 
would mtif f like to have. Share 
findin^p with class. Did every- 
one in the same family agree? 
If not, how should a family 
decick? which kind of pet to 
get? 

families, making decisions 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will apply si2x^ relationshif^ 
and greater than/less than con- 
cepts to determine space re- 
quirements for pets. 



Tetdting Strategy: Defii^ ifig 
and Utile, large ai^ small, and 
more than and than. Ex- 
plain that larfi^r animals need 
more space to live and exercise 
than do smidl aniniaLs. Pro- 
vide pictures of 



Learning Activity: Students 
arrange pictures by size erf thi- 
animals from smallest to larg- 
est and identify which animak 
need the most living space and 
which need the k*ast. 



more than/less tlian, 
big/little, large/small 



Learner Outcoiro: Students 
will identify the sounds made 
by different pet animals and 
will understand how these 
sounds can affect the choice (rf 
a pet. 



Teaching Strategy: Play a 

record or tape recording of pet 
j^nds. (If a recording is not 
available, help students identi- 
fy and mimic sounds — see re- 
sources.) Identify which ani- 
mal makes each sound. 



Learning Activity: Students 
choose a p^t and make a list of 
times when the noise the ani- 
mal makes could be a problem 
to its owner (e.g., birds chirp- 
ing early in the morning, dogs 
harking when owner is gone). 

sounds of animals 



resources: 

Ccsieral: Factors that may affect the animars welfare include available spaet* and time; fan)ily members' likes, dislikes, and 
allergies; the economic situation; neightwrs* filings; legal restrictions; and available health cartv 

LA; The Fumily Chomof a Pet. lUmrn film. Latham Foundation (seeapjx?ndix); Cliff orti, thv Big Hai Dog (J), Norman Bridwell 
Scholastic; An Animal For Alan (J). Edward R. Ricxnutt^ Harper & Row, 

MA: All About Pets, study prints, lastnictor PnblieationN, Dansville, NY; Smrn- Of Vs Walk. Some Some Steim (J), Michael 
Frith, Random House. 



H/Ss Gobble. Crou L Grunt (J), Peter Spier, Doubletlay, 



pethood 



CCmept : Not all animals make good pets* 




petonrnds 



lonQuoge orts 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will cMine the word homv and 
will relate wh> homes appm- 
priate Cor Mime antmuLs an* 
mit Mtiti?d to the needs *if 
others. 



Teaching Strate^: Read stu- 
cfents An Animat For Alan or 
another story about a child 
who wants or tries to keep a 
wild animal as a i>et ^set* r*- 
Jiourecji). After eompietion. 
identify the natural hi inie(s) of 
th^ animals) pre5»i?nted« and 
explain why it (they) din*s not 
bdoni; in a human huim^ 
Help dl^ss dewlop a ^eiruTal 
definition fiKr the word humv. 



Learning Activity: Students 
discuvi why the delFniition they 
esitabluJied for the won! fumt' 
IK ex;pre!»5ied differently for 
various animals, ineludini^ 
humans* Then students cR^atr 
absurd situations involving: 
animals that Ii\T in houR^s not 
suited hi tlu»ir mntls <e,^,, an 
elephant in a mouse htHise, a 
dolphin in a bathtub). Stu- 
dents draw and label pietun^ 
of the situations. As a eluss« 
discuss why the situations pa*- 
sented are inappn^priate and 
why it is important for wild 
animals to live in their natural 
homes. 

vocabulary development, 
listening for main idea 



socio! studies 



Ii«ann;r Outrame: Studt^nts 
will identifx' why some ani- 
mals kept as }H'ts do not nmke 
KihkI nei^hbfirs. 



Tf^Krhing Strategv-; Dis. ass the 
qualities essential in l)etni; a 
gtM)d netghinyr in a human 
commnnit>-. Relate thoe to 
th(* fpialities an animal musi 
have to be a giKxl fiet nei^hlK^r 
(well nmnm*ned, houst4iroken, 
under its owner's wntrol, 
quiet, friendly). Make a list of 
these qualities and write it on 
the Nmrd. Providi' a list of 
native and foreign wild uui- 
mals familiar to .siudenfs (e.^.^ 
elephant, giraffi*, tii^T, wolf, 
snake, coyote). 



Learning Activit>-: Students 
c*<nupan» wild animals to the 
list of g(KKl mnghlHir charae- 
teristies to {letfrmine whetlu^r 
any of the animals would 
make hckhI sH^ighlmrs in a 
human etunmunity. DiscuKs 
what it would he like to li\ e in 
a conununity wheu* jiiHiple 
kept such aniniuls as jH*ts. 
What kinds erf animals can 
niakegrnrd neighbors? 



moth 



eiti7,enship 



heolth/sc^nce 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will idt^ntify the natural homes 
of various animals. 



Teaching Strategy: Supply 
pictures of sarious kinds irf 
animals induding wild aiiJ- 
ntals, farm ansniaJs^ pet?;« and 
humans. Prepare display 
biard divided into representa** 
tions of different animal 
htwm^, including farm, fon^st, 
meadow* desert, jungle, 
watiT, and Iiouse. Show pic- 
tun^s of animals one at a time 
to class. 



learning Activity: Students 
detci iiim* which home envi- 
nmment each pictured animal 
lK*lc»ng?i in and place picture 
cm apprc^iriate dis})]ay area. 
Which animals live in the 
sauH' hoiiif environment as 
humans? What would hap{x?n 
if some of the wild animals 
li\fd in the human environ- 
ment? Would fhis }h* gofKl for 
the hunians? Fur the animals? 
Whv? 



aiiinial homes 



resources: 



LA: An Animal For Alan (J), Edward R. Ri<tiuti, Harper & Row; Animals Shuuhl Dvfiniti hj Sul Wmr Cluihin^ (J). Judith 
Barrett, Atheneum; Rohhien Friend Grorge (J), Shirley Potter Kstt»s, Carolrhoda; JnH and ihv W ild (lotm* (j), Uv\%h Sandlnirg, 
Dial; A Mousf To Bp Free (J), joyve W, Warren, i:an)elcjt (Avon); Bomj (J). Fruuces ZwiefeK Haqxr & Row; Tht Best Of 
Friends (J), Josephine Haskell Aldridge, Parnassus. 

SS: The Sea Monkey (J)» (^eraldine Kaye, World; My Friend Mar J), Mar> MeNcvr ainl Lynd Ward, Iloughtcni Mifflin, 

H/S: Basic Science Series Study Prints (Group 1 and Gwnp 2), Animal lAjjv Study Prints, and Animals Oj Land and Sea Study 
Prints, SVE, Chicago, IL; Familiar Animals We Slundd Know, study prints. Familiar Birth We Should Knou\ study prints, and 
Farm Animal Famili05, study prints, Hayes School Ptibliidiing, Wilkinsburg, PA; All Al?out Pets, study prints, Imtructor 
Publications, Dar^ville, NY; Animal Homes (J), Sally Cartwright, Coward, Mci:ann, Ceoghegan; Placi'^ Where Plants and 
Animals Live, filmstrip series. National Geographer- ?iety, Washington, DC; Where Should a Squirrel Live?^ 16mm film, Barr 
Fllmst Pasadena, CA. 



\\C HumMeemicATiON cvhmculumqvwe 



pet needs 



COACOpt : Pets d^ml on ns^^omibh owners to fulfill their needs. 




.p^oninfxats 



ionguoge orts 



socio! studies 



moth 



heolth/sclence 



Leiumr Outcome: Students 
will cbmoQstrate an under- 
standing frf the concept of rfc- 
pendency os it relates to pets. 



Teaching Strategy: Define 
dependency and illustrate 
wiUi CMHi^es from students* 
experiences. Example: Whom 
<te you depend on for food? 
For dc^ng? For protection? 
For Ime? For instruction? 
Whom do pets depend on? 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw pictures of some of the 
things pets depend on people 
for and dictate or write cap- 
tions to explain their pictures. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recc^ia^ that most pets, 
like other famil)' menibans, 
need affection. 



Teacliing Stiategy: Define af- 
fection and illustrate with 
examples erf affection within a 
family. List potential family 
members on board (mother, 
father^ sister, brother, grand- 
patent) and ask stucfents to 
relate how tl^ show affection 
within the*, family. Then add 
pet tfi the list and hav^e stu- 
dents give i?xampies of how 
the>' show affection for pets. 
Are the ways the>* show affec- 
tion similar? 



Learning Activity: Students 
cut pictures from magazines of 
people being affectionate to 
jiets and to each other and use* 
these to make a collage illus- 
trating affection. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will apply mare than/less than 
concepts to the hxHl needs of 
pets. 



Teadiing Strategy: Provide 
list of pairs of larj^ and jonall 
animals. Identify animals and 
discuss what t>'pes of food each 
eats. 



Learning AcUvity; Students 
fill in more than/less than 
synilxds as tht»y relate to food 
intake. Example: 
hors e > hirrf 
fish__s_cat 

St. Bernard_,2: beagle 

Who pnH-ides thm* animals 
with the food tbe\ need? 



vocabulary development 



families, human 
relationships 



more than/ie^ tlian 



Learmr Outcome; Students 
will recognize that some pet 
mreds an? similar to human 
needs» 

T<»ching Strategy: Ask stu- 
dents to relate morning activi- 
ties before coming to school 
(e.g.« waking up, eating 
breakfast, washing, combing 
hair, getting dressed). Identify 
needs represented by each ac- 
tivity, and whether pets share 
these needs for sleep, food, 
grooming, etc. Provide stu- 
dents with pictures represent- 
ing human needs and pet 
needs (e.g., doctor-veterinari- 
an; human ftiod-^pet food; 
ctimb-^dog bru.sh; l>ed-^dog 
bed; person .showing affection 
to chihl-person showing affec- 
tion to (K^t). 

Learning Activity: Students 
match pictun\s of similar 
human iK^-ds and pet needs. 
Then draw picturirs of them- 
selves helping to meet the 
ruxxls of iiets. 



living things/animals, pets 



resources: 

Ceneral: Pet care literature is available from most local humane organizations and animal wmtroJ dt»partments as well as from a 
number of organizatioas listed in the ap{>endix. Pairhf*s. two-pait filmslrip s».Ties, Xational Association for the Advancement of 
Humane Education (see appinidix); Tfw Family Chtmsf's a Pvt. IGnnn film. I.uthani FcHuulation ^m-c apj^ndix), Bruft/s Doff 
HowcQ),, Margaret Graham, Scholastic; Frinid Do^, (j). Arncjld Adoff, Lippincott. 



I^: Listen To Your Kitten Purr (J), Lilo Hess, Scnbner's. 

H/S; All About Pets, study prints, lastructor Publicalinm, Daiisville. 
Association for the Advanwment of Humane Education (see appt*ndix). 



NY; S/wnrig Sam. [k^ care flannel hoard kit. National 



i9 %J 
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pet needs 




concept: Pet animals need to be tnuned 

imd controlled to tive safely in the human worid. 




.p^cinirnQis 



(onyuoge orts 



socid studies 



moth 



heolth/sclence 



Lnmer Outeoo]^ Using dm* 
tnatization* students will iden- 
tify a pet owwr*s responsi- 
bility for his/her pet*s actiom, 

TeM^iing SteatqiE)^: As^k stu- 
ifents; to share examples of 
times lhe>* or their friends, 
brothe'-s^ cr sisters got in 
trouble when it really wasii*t 
tl^r fault, because tiiey didnH 
know any better. How did 
they led? Relate this to pets 
who are Uanied for knoeking 
over trash, digging in gardens, 
inking on neighbor s bushes, 
jumping up on peo}^. etc. 
Can the animals umterstand 
whf these things are wrong? 
Who is respoi»ible for a pet s 
actions? How can you prevent 
your pet from doing things it 
diouldn*t? Be sure to ocplain 
that good training is accom* 
plished through verbal 
commands and corrections, 
not hitting. 

Learning Activity: Students 
relate and dramatize situa- 
tions from their neighbor- 
hoods where a pet has caused 
or is causing problems for its 
owner, itself, or neighbors. 
Class discus;^ how a respon- 
sible pet owner could prevent 
each ^tuation. 

dramatization, nilc play 



Learner Outcome: Students 
wili fkscribe the training and 
beha%ior nece^r>' for a pet to 
be a good neighbor. 



Teadiing Strateg^r: Discms 
what it nteans to be a good 
neighbor ^e.g„ hdping others, 
respecting others* rights and 
property, not disturbng 
others)* Help students ctmrpile 
a list of ways in which pets are 
good/bad netghbors. Who is 
responsible for a pet*s actioa^s 
the pet cr f he owner? 



Learning Activity: Students 
create a "Good Pet Neighbor" 
award, listing qualificatioas 
for the owner and (he pet, and 
cfesigning a certificate. Stu- 
dents explain what a pet 
owner would have to do 
with or for his/her pet{s) in 
order to qualify for the award. 
Then sludents select individ- 
uals in their neighborhcKKk 
who are "Good Pet Neigh- 
bors** and present the awards 
to thm* individuals and their 
pets. 



Learner Outcome; Students 
will us«? word equations to ex- 
press the results of proper and 
impropH- pet training and 
control* This activity fallmvs 



Teachiag Strategy: Review 
the meanings of pim^ minus. 
and equals. Prepare a work- 
sheet with cause and effect 
situations slnming the out- 
ctime of pet training and con- 
trol. Lea\x' one dement of 
each eciuation blank. Make list 
of aaswers to choc^" fmm, 

dog + (leash) « safe dog 
dofii- (leash) ^ caracx^ident 
cat + (^rhaf^r) « sick cat 
canary + o|>en window* «. 

(Imtbird) 
cat -f no scratching piM «= 

(torn ftimit%trv) 
dog -f housetraining = 

(iimn flmm) 

Learning Activity: Students 
complete worksheet by filling 
in appropriate answers. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identif>' common items 
and situations in their homes 
or neighborhoods that may be 
dangermss for humaas/pets. 



Teadldng Strat^: Help stu- 
dt^its identify and list house- 
hold items and situations in 
the ndidiboribcKxl that may be 
dangerous for them {e.g.. poi- 
sonous cleaning products, 
matches, candles, electrical 
equipment, scissors, |unk 
piln{/>iirds, streets, construc- 
tion sites) Ask which ones 
would also be potentially dan- 
geroas for pets. How would 
training and control of pets 
hdp keep them safe from these 
hazards? 



I^eaming Activity; Sttidents 
draw or collect pictures and 
labels to represent situations 
and items on their list and 
make bulletin \nmrd display 
with theme. "Keep Your Ptets 
Safe — Train Them, Contrcd 
Them/' 



cititeaship 



niatlieniatical ^vmbols 



safetv 



resources: 

General; My Dng, Your Dog (J), Joseph Low, Macmillan; Some Suvll Pup J), Maurice Sendak ami Matthew Margolis, Farrar, 
Stram, Giroux; Goad Z>og* Bad Dad (A). Mordecai Siegal and Matthew MargolLs, New American Librar> . 

SSt My Dog the Teacher, nnm film, Tin? Humane Sot iety of the United States (see appendix) . 

H/S; Harry the Dirty Dog U)* ^<?t)e Zion. Harper & Row; Benfys Dofi, House (J), Margaret Graham, Scholastic; Sajdy, study 
prints, David C. Cook Publishing, Elgin, IL. 
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consequences of 
humon in'esponsibitity 

C<HKBpt : When a pet owner h im^MHisible, the pet*s health or 
life may be in danger. 

' w 



iongiK^ge oits 


socioi Studies 


moth 


heolth/sdence 


LeuriM^ Out<»imes Students 
will ctHnpkte and dmmatizse 
stories to demonstrate an un* 
derstanding of the conse- 
i^^wiies of irresponsible pet 
ownership. 

Tndtkig Strategjr; Generate 
dkcussion about the pn^lems 
a pet mi^t encounter if it 
WGfe running loose, out of t}«e 
contitd di its owner. What 
prob4^tns might 11 cause for 
iiumaj» it meets? For otiw 
airimats? Mlial thinn;^ might 
be danj^rmis to the pet itsdfP 
Sui^iy hand puppets of a dng 
or cat. Read storj' starter Hi»p, 
-Yesterday, when my owner 
let me run outsidb without my 
leash. 

Lc^utling Activity: With direc- 
tion from the teacher, .studt^nts 
u«j hand puppets to dramatize 
possible endings for the stor\' 
starter situation, placing j»pe- 
cid emphasis on the pet's feel- 
ings about iin ex|)erience. 
Allow students to practice and 
devise different endings. 

dramatization 


Learner Outeome: Students 
will recognise why proper 
identification is neces^r\' for 
pets. 

Teaching Strateig^: Discuss 
what i^rsunal information 
would be important to a per- 
son if he/she were lost and trjv 
ing to get home (full name, 
address, telephone number). 
Ask each student to recite 
his/her full name, address, and 
telef^biCNnte number. Ttien ask 
each student to imagine that 
he/she is someone's pet, lost 
and far away from home. 
How could the pet tell people 
its name, address, and the tele- 
phoi^ number of ils owner? 
Discuss why it Ls important for 
all pet animals to wear an 
identification tag and licea^ 
at all times. Why is it equally 
important for cats as well as 
dugs to wear identification? 

Learning Activity: Studcnits 
usT construction paper or 
self-hardening day to create 
identification badgt^ for 
themselves and for real or 
imaginar) pet animals, listing 
ail important information. 

respomibilit> 







resources: 



Cemral: Pirih OJ Pristilla. Ifinini Him. Churchill Films, l.m Anytifs, C:A; A Homv Ix ftchm^iufi To fiomrimc. filuistrip 
Bouit^ Countj' Humane Society. 2323 55th Street, BouldtT, CO mm. 




LAj Fuppeii For Dreumin^ and Schfrninn (A), Judy Sims. Early Stages; Angiw hm! (j). Marjorie Klai-k. I)oublfda\ : //orn/ tfw 
Dirty Dog (J). Gene Zion. Harper & How; SomrbtHiy's Dor (J). Viiska Miles. Little. Bnnvn; Listen To Your Kittvtt Pun (J).'lJUi 
Hess, ScribiH;r'.s; A Rabbit For Easter (J), Caml Carrick. C;r»«enw jlUm {M«»rrtm ). 



o; 
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consequences of 
human irresponsibility 

concept : When a pet owner is irreqicH^ibk^ die pet may cause 
prdbkim in tfie human and natural envinmmf ats. 




petonhrxis 



fonguoge oits 



sodol studies 



moth 



heolth/sctence 



imer C^tecmic: By ^ng 
jK^ectives to describe emcrtion- 
al r^K^uns tu varioi«si silua- 
tkMK, students will demon- 
strale an luiderstaiKiing of the 
effects irrespoiidble pet owner- 
ship can imve nn humane. 



Teacfaiag Strategy: Present 
situaticHis that mifi^t occur as 
the result of pet owi^ respon- 
sibiHty or irrespomibUity* 
Examples: 

1, You return home to find 
your pet safely confined in 
your house or back yard . 

2, A pet runs across the street 
in front of the family car. 

3. A pet cha.^ you on your 
way to school . 

4. Your pet learns to walk on 
a leash and obey basic com- 
mands. 



Learning Activity: Student«i 
use adjectives to describe the 
poss^ible feelings of al! thojie in- 
volved in the situations, in- 
dudingthe animal. 



vaeabulary development, 
adjectives 



Learner Outa>me; Studeiits 
will identify responidble and 
inre^IHia^ble actioas of pet 
ownen» within a community. 



TeachiDK SUa^ysSuppIy to 
each student a mined list of 
respuasible and irrc^tonsihle 
actiim irf pet owiter? Be sure 
to inducfe the following: 

Responsible 

1. keeping pets confined to 
leash or yard 

2. vaccinating and licensing 
pc^s 

3. training pets 

4. cleaning up after |H?k 

Irresponsible 

1. Irtting pets mn at large 

2. failing to license pets 

3. allowing pets to hark 
howl continually or create 
a public nuisance 

4. allowing pets to defecate or 
urinate on public property 



Learning Activity: Students 
circle each res|H>nsiblc action, 
tht-n select any action frcmi the 
list and describe why this ac- 
tion would or would not make 
the |5et owner a gocK! neigli- 
bor. 



dtizemhip, responsibility 



Learner Chttcomie: Students 
will reccQjnisoe the pc^ntial 
dangeni to humans when pets 
are allowed to run at large. 



Teaching Strategy: Using any 
of the following examples, dii- 
cuss the potential dangers to 
humans. 

L approaching a free-roa*ni. ^ 
dog 

2. abruptly braking a car to 
avoid hitting loose animal 

3. enctaintering trash strewn 
by loo«e animal 

Note: Try to iastill respect 
rather than fear for the animal 
when dealing with potential 
bite situations* 



Learning Activity: Studente 
discHiss {K>tential hazards of 
each situation and how the 
situation might be prevented* 



safety 



resources: 

G^mal: TbeAccidrnt (J), Carol Carrick, Houghton Mifflin; Harry tlw Dirty Don (J), tiem* Ziou, Harper Ac How; B« ri;>5 Dog 
Hoim (J)« Margaret Graham, Scholastic. 



H/S: Animals Can BiU\ I6mm film. Pyramid Films, Santa Monica, CA. 
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consequences of 
humon irresponsibiiiti^ 

concept: &u«ssive breeding of demand cats causes pet 
oveipopulatifm problems. 



fonguogeoits 


socioi studies 


moth 


heoith/science 


Lraroer ClNatcon^: Students 
wlU identify the diaractersL, se^ 
quem^e of events, and main 
kfea in a stotj' about the protv 
Ifflis of }K)mdess {lets. 

Teadifasg Strategy: Exi^ain to 
irtudeiiti that because more 
puppies and Idttens are bom 
than ttee tskiv hcnnes availaUe, 
many me left alone without 
homes and must fend for 
Utemselvies. Read a book or 
show a filmstrip abcNit a home- 
less pet to the class (see re- 
sources) and rJicit discussion 
about the stor>\ What is the 
story about? Who are the main 
characters? What happeas to 
th«n? 

Learning ActivHys Students 
draw pictures illustrating 
xetws from the story and, 
with bdp from teacher, write 
captions describing the scenes; 
inu$trated. Display pictures 
with the book in the school 
librar>' for other students to 
share. 


Learner Outcome: Students 
will <fenifinstrate an tmder- 
standing nf the role of the 
animal shelter in dealing ^ith 
tbp con]mun!t>'*s excess ani- 
mals. 

Teadiing Strategy: Arrange 
for a tour of a nearby animal 
shelter or request that a 
humane society or animal 
i^idlter worker visit your class. 
Prepare students for field trip 
or speaker by discussing role of 
an animal sfi^lter and hewing 
stu<fents prepare questions to 
be asked. Be sure to induck;: 
Where do the animals in the 
shelter come from? Why were 
they brought to the shelter? 
What will happen to ttem if 
they aren^t adc^f^ed? Why is 
this better than other alterna- 
tives? How many animals does 
the shdter receive? How many 
does it place? What can people 
do to help solve the problem 
of the animal shelter? 

Learning Activity; Students 
tour facility and/or listen to 
speaker and ask prepared set 
of questions. After questioning 
the speaker, students pre{>are a 
list of what pet owners can do 
to help sdve the problem of 
too many unwanted animals. 


Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize tht^ increase in 
pet iKipulation that may re?sult 
from the reproduction of one 
umpayed dog. 

Teadiing Strategy: Ask stu- 
dents to share stories of stray 
aniraahi thcry* have seen. Sug- 
gest that although soaie of 
these animals have wandered 
away from their homes, others 
have no homes and no one to 
care for them. Explain that far 
more animals are bom each 
year than homes are available. 
Suggest spaying/neutering 
pets as a possible solution. 
When pets are not spa>'ed/ 
i^utered« they produce gener- 
ations of surplus offspring. 
Provide beach, beans, marbles, 
or buttors for demonstration. 
Tell story of an imspayed dog 
who has a litter of 4 puppies 
on her first birthday (2 males, 
2 females). The following 
year, she has 4 more puppies, 
and ^ch of l^r two dau^ters 
has 4 pui^ies (half mal^, half 
females). Continue the story 
for 3 years, announcing as ytiu 
proceed the total number of 
offspring torn each year: 4 the 
first year, 12 the second (4 
from the motho-, 8 from the 
two datighters), and 44 the 
diird year {4 from the mother, 
24 from the six daughters, and 
16 from the four granddaugh- 
ters). 

L4faming Activity: As teacher 
completes the first year of the 
$tor>% students count out the 
number of puppies bom that 
y^r and put that many heads 
in a box or container. Then 
add puppies born second year 
and third >'ear. Finally, count 
number of beads in box to 
determir»£ number of animals 
produced by one unspayed 
female in three years (61) . Dis- 
ciiss th^^ unlikelihood of find- 
ing tomes for all of the^e 
puppies. What happens to pets 
that have no home^? 


Learwr Outcome: Students 
will include caniroJling an 
animars breedinj^ on a list of 
elements of responsible |ict 
care 

Teaching Strategy: Provide 
students with books, pam- 
phlets, or Alms on pet care. 
Elicit di^nission atout those 
thin^ which humans must 
provide for their pets. List 
thc^ on board. Explain to stu- 
dents that many pets are 
allowed to be torn with no 
new owners available to pro- 
vide for their needs. Add 
**spay" and "neuter'* to your 
list. Explain that thes^ are 
operations pets can have so 
that they can't have babies for 
which there are no homes. 

Leanting Activity: Students 
copy list from toanl, writing 
each need on a separate piece 
of paper. Then, students make 
drawings to illustrate needs 
and combine pages to make 
their twit pet cure booklets. 



ctmtinued on next page 
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ksnguQQe orts 


socio! studies 


moth 


heolth/science 


listening for main idea, 
writing sratetices 


community af^n€if»»^ 
ntimiship 


countings 
jnlrnducticm to tnultipKcatkiii 


pels 



resources: 



General: Lit^aturecm the pet civerpupulation nr(rf>Ieni ih available from mmt local animal shelters and animal wdfaie agemries 
as well as from The Humane Sciciety of thv United States (see appendix) , 



LA: WildDa^ Thret^ (J), Michael W. Fox, Ctwanl McCann, C^eoghegan; Listen To Your Kitten Purr (J), Ulo Hess, Scribner^s; 
Ni^fMlys Cat (J)f Miska Miles, Little, Brown; The Cat That Overcame (J), Helen LalVnta, Scholastic; A Home Is Beion0nR To 
Sometme, filmstrip. Boulder Count>' Humam? $<icti t>\ 2323 55th Street, Boulder, CO 80%L 



H/Sj How To Raise a i*t^ppy and Live Happily Ever After, 16mm film, AIMS Instructional Mi^ia^ Clendale, CA, or Latham 
Foundation (see appt»ndix); Fafr/u^^, t^vxnpart fihnstrip series. National Association hn the Advanei'nient of Humane Education 
(seeapi>endis). 



0.. 
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consequences of 
human irresponsibility 

C€MK0(!^: AlMiid<«Kfeed pets are tlw products 
of iiTC^pcHistbie owmrs. 




.petoftric^ 



ionguoge arts 



socioi studies 



moth 



health/science 



Lenraer Outcome: Students 
will create a story to express 
tkdr umierstanding of the life 
ctf an atmndoned pet. 



Tcftdiiiig Strategy: Elicit dis- 
cussion from students about a 
tcry or iriijeet which they oi?ce 
had but in which the)' are :io 
kii^^ intm^sted. What did 
they do with it? Did the\' 
throw it away? E&plain that 
some humans whu mi lunger 
want their [K^ts thraw thf?ni 
away by leaving them along 
the side of the niad or in the 
woods. This is called alfatuUm' 
ing the animal. Discuss: Is a 
pet the same as a toy? Why 
or why not? Can a pet cure 
for itsdf when it has been 
almndonedP What ^^111 even- 
tually happen to it of it di>esn*t 
find humans to care ffir it? 
What are the alternatives to 
abandoning a pet (keeping it, 
finding it another home, 
taking it to the animal 
shelter}? Start a chain stor>'; 
**One day» Princess the cat was 
left by the side of the rtmd bt*- 
cause hex owners didn't want 
her anymore...". 

Learning Activity: Students 
take turns adding to the chain 
story hfy describing realistic ex- 
perfences that the abandoned 
oitmi^t have. 

storytelling 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will rccogniase the respondhle 
and irres{KYasible alternative^ 
for care of a pet during vaca-* 
tions. 



Teaching Strategy: Elicit dis- 
dvojons abmit students* vaca- 
tions, including where they 
have goi^, how^ the\' traveled, 
and preparation they made 
for the trip. Explain that pets 
are family members that must 
irften left bdiind during 
vacations. Show film The 
Perils of Pri^scilla (see rt*~ 
sources). Identify reasoas why 
t lie arrangements Priscilla*s 
owners made for her care were 
inadequate. Help students 
make a list of responsible alter- 
natives for housing pets 
during vacations (kennels, 
with hiends, at home with 
sitter, taking the pet along if 
proper facilities ure available). 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw picturt^ of happy jiets 
whose responsible owners 
have ciiusen a safe alternative 
for hoiLsing them during the 
familv vacation. 



responsibility 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify thost» nei*ds that 
make pets dependent on 
humans* 



Taichiog Strategy; Use a flan- 
nel board (st* resources), tu>' 
animal, or other visual aid to 
explain basic pet needs to stu- 
dents. Urc samples or felt cut- 
outs of representative items 
(f(xid and water dishes, collar, 
leash, toy, bed ur house, tag). 
Allow students to **dress" to>' 
or felt pi't with appropriate 
items during discu^ion. Then 
disciLss what would happen if 
humans weren't there to 
provide for pet needs. 



laming Activity: Students 
eat*h choose one pet need from 
tlw^ identified, make a poster 
depicting a human meeting 
tlie nvvii for a |^t, and label 
the piBter, "Pets DejX'nd On 
Humans For...'*. 



resources: 

LAs TheCat That Overcame ij). Helen LaPenta, Scholastic: XfMt/fiCal (J). Miska Vliles. Little, Brown: Lisien To Tr ..r Kitten 
Purr (J)^ Lilo He», Scribner s; A Home 1$ Be/onging To Smneotie. filmstrip. Boulder C:oimt>' Humane Socict> , 2^1:2 Goth Street. 
Boulder, CO 8030L 

SS: The Perils Of PrimHIla. 16mm film, Churchill Films, Los Angeles, CA; • Touring With Towser/' b<K>klet, Caines Dog 
Res^vch Center, 250 North Sta-et, White Plains, NY 10625. 

H/S: Spring Sam, pet care flannel board kit. National Association for the Advancement of Humane Flducatiun (see appendix); A 
Dogs Best Friend, filmstrip from the scries Patehi's. National Asswiation for the Advancement of Humane Education (see apjx^n- 
dix). 
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ujild oninnQls 



Out of sight and out of mind, wild animals an? of little or no concern 
to many humans. Often una^vare of the detrimental effects of their actions 
on the environment, humans shape and alter the world to fit their own 
needs. As a result, they interfere with the balance of natuze es^ntial to a 
healthy environment. Some humans have more direct contact and 
involvement with wild animals, but view them only in terms of the profits 
or recreation they provide* Both the unintentional and thedirrot activities 
can have the same result-^tremendous problems for the wild animals 

that share the earth. 

The activities in this section ai^ designed to help students understand the 
interconnection and interdependency of all living things, identify the 
problems caused by human interference in the natural environment, and 
recognize their responsibility for maintaining a healthy environment for 

4 ^ both humans and animals. 

lOo 



nature's interdependence 



concept: Humans share the; earth with other animals* 




uddonhids 



ionguoge orts 



socio) studies 



moth 



Keolth/science 



Learaer Outeome: Students 
will use appropriate adjectives 
to ^^be wild animals and 
thdr habitats. 



TeMfaing Stfttegy: Mark (iff 
{bur columns on a chalkboard 
and faibei atUmal name, 
adfecik^e, habitat, and adfec- 
tipe. Ask 5(tudents to brain- 
storm a list of wild animals 
ai^ write the animal names in 
the first column. 



Learning Acliviiy: Students 
take turns supplying an appro- 
priate word for the three 
columm after ^ch animal's 
name. The first word should 
be an adjective that describes 
the animal in a neutral or posi- 
tive way. The second won! 
names the animal's habitat. 
The last word is an adjective 
describing the habitat. Exam- 
ples: bat, small« cav- dark; 
frog, slippery, swamp^ 
muckiy; lizard, fast, desert, 
hot. Then students choc^ oto 
animal and write a ^ntenoe 
about it using the words pro- 
vided. 



ad^ctives., writing sentences 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify wa>'s to protect 
animal halntats in their com- 
munit>\ This activity foUows 
H/S. 



Teaching Strategy: Review 
places where animals were 
found in community during 
H/S field trip. Ask students to 
de»>ribe the locations. What 
couki happen in or to those 
areas that might disturb the 
animals* homes (e.g., littering 
park; polluting ponds; cutting 
down trees or busl^ mowing 
or building in vacant kit; van- 
dalism to n^ts, holes, or 
webs)? Make a class lu^ of ac- 
tions students could take to 
protect arras or make sure ani* 
mak continue to live there 
(e.g., cleaning litter, putting 
up bird feeders, allowing 
weeds to grow, making sigm 
such as "Keep Off The Grass, * 
"Don't Litter," or '*CauUon: 
Turtle Cmssing*'). What could 
they do to attract more wild- 
life to share their community? 
If possible, have students 
select one of the actions identi- 
fied and do it as a class project. 



Learning Activity: Students 
create award certificates, on 
behalf of the animals, that can 
be presented to anyone who 
protects Of helps improve the 
animals' habitat in the com- 
munity. Each award should 
contain the name of an 
animal, a brief deix;ription of 
its habitat, and om way it can 
be protected or improved. 



dtizraship 



Learner Outcome; Students 
will identify animal habitats 
within their communit>'. 



Teaching Strategy: Plan a 
walking field trip around your 
sclmol that includes as many 
animal habitats as possible 
(e.g., fields, sand lots, parks, 
streams, wooded areas, 
ponds). Before trip, show the 
film A Craik in the Pavement 
or the filmstrip Aninmk Near 
Your Home (see resxiurces). 
Dtscass different places where 
students see animals regularly. 
Def int! the purpose of the field 
trip: To obscr\^ and list differ- 
ent animals living in the com- 
munity. Caution stud^ts not 
to trj* to catch or disturb the 
animals. Assist students by 
focusing attention on areas 
such as the eves of buildings, 
under nicks or loj^ behind 
drain pipes, the underside of 
leaves, the cracks erf sidi*walks 
or playgrounds. 



Learning Activity: Students 
look for and identify different 
animahi during the field trip. 
Teacl^r records the kinds of 
animals observed and the 
places where they were found. 
Upcm return to ciassromi, stu- 
dents review and discuss the 
list of animals and any un- 
imial jdaces that animals were 
observed. Students take photo- 
graphs during field trip or 
draw pictures of animals sight- 
ed and use to make class book- 
let entitled, "Animals That 
Share Our Community',** 



animal homes 
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resources: 



Cimcral: Samv Oj Vs Walk, Some Fbj. Same Swim (J). Mkhai'l Frith. Random Kitifidom Of fhr Animals. (t\n\siri\\ 

Phiw Where fhftts and Animah I Are. fUnistrip st»rit*%, and Mammals, iOniin filnu Nationit! C tfographic SiH-irtj . N\'a>hin^ton, 
IKiiAnifmlArrhiUris. IGmm film, BFA Kdiicatioiial Midta^ Santa Mttuicu, CA, 



ll« & SSj WIml We Find When We Lmk Under HtHks (J). Framt-s Bi4nikv% NkOaw Hill: Fhj iiinh. Flij Lou (J)^ 
Fm*titai). Vikm^i: Animals In Ywr Sei^hh^rhmHl (J), ScyiiKnir Siiiuin, Walker; True Bi^fk Of Animals Of a Small Poml (J), 
PIwAh* EricMia, ChiWnw; EeuUigtj For CiUj Kids (A), Krka FMtk'r and Carolyn Sliaffcr. San Franciscfi Ein»li»i^ Ck'utiT, 13 
Oiliimlnis Aveiiur. San Fraiit-iRti. CA Will; A Tiwhers* Guide: Teti-Miuute Field Trips Vsin^ the Sthnd Cmunds FfJ^r 
Emiummrntal Studies (A). Ik'Icn Ross Husm'IK Fer^mni: "hivitt- U'tldlifi* To Yuur Bafkyard." pamphlil. National Wildlift* 
Fcilcrutiun (mv apjH-iuH\5. A Craek In the Pax emmt. Iliniui film* KilinKair Cnrn'miiiiratiuns, Studio City, CIA; Animtds Seat 
Vmir Home. iilnistrf{f {wm tin* stork's Animals Around )Vmi, Natninal ( It-oj^raphu* Siii iVly , \\ ashiiiuhm, IH ' . 
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nature's interdependence 



C(^C9pt : In nature all tnings, living 

and non-living, arc ctMincctcd. 




jLuJd cr>inrK3ls 



language arts 



social studies 



moth 



health/science 



I jcarmr Outaimir : St i ic]rnt> 
will mxignizi' that all afiinuils 
tit a i-<)intininily {!r{Hiui u|H)n 
fithrr aisinials tir plants for sus- 

Teaching Strategy ; Prt^vick* 
yarn and ammal natiu* M^as* 
Avsi^n eavh iif twrlvr Ntiuit'iiis 
thi* fldlfl\v^n^ roles: 

I sun 
5 plants 

.Ihrrbivou's- -Uvk\ nntt' 
2carnivnn^- foxts 
1 onmivfirt' \nw 

Use strands tif yarn to attac h 
ravh plajvr to t*v<'ry othi^r 
pla>fr who repn^M'Uls Mime*- 
thing that his/her unitnal 
insght eat or derive ener^j^t 
from sun tt> the phoit>. 
plants to tlie inii-i*. mice to the 
foxes, tuars to niiee and 
plants). Kxplain ctmntx-tions 
and w hat plants/ animals draw 
f roni each < it her i n n hkIcI 
natural ctmimuiiity. (Renicni- 
IxT thai plants tlerive nutri- 
ents frou! animal waste and 
decaying plant/aninml matter 
so the animals are ^'fm)d 
.onrees ' for the plants as well 
as \ in'\ersa.) 

{^earning Activil\': Vmv fn«*s- 
tion: What would hapiH*n if 
any one element in the ffKKl 
web disap}H*ared? Stutients 
not involvwl in web cut the 
yarn to rt*preM»nt the Ums in 
dlsapiX'aranee of one plant or 
animal in the web. All plant^i 
or animals that ttejiend on that 
item for food or jwpulation 
etintrol nmst then bt»eut, C:on- 
tinue until all have biH*n 
affiH'ted, ilhiMrating the ecm- 
miction <^f all facets of nature. 
How are human e<wununitic5 
interctmneeted? 



cooperation 



lA-amer Oulcfimc: Students 
will c*finnt and estimate in «t 
CTine desi^iKil io tlbistrate the 
role of fropi in maintaining 
|Kipuhition le\t4s i>f flii*s or 
other insivts. 

Teaching Stralc^': Discaiss the 
mie fif some animals in con- 
trolling the {Kipulations uf 
other animals. Tse frogs ami 
flies ie^exanip!i*s. Pn'jnin* eliart 
with five columns to In* used in 
estimating fly {Kipulation rt*- 
matning afti'r each tinu' inter- 
val in game Im^ow . Prej^are 
and ha\t' n*ady strips of pajxT 
representinjj flies to be fill to 
fnigs. 

I4?aming Activit) : 5 students 
are frogs and sit in i-i»nt*T of a 
circle fornanl by other stu- 
dent> who are suppiii*d with 
l>a|H*r '*flies/' 1 ehild is M'Uvt- 
eil to reiHesent jTolhition. As 
teaehi*r claps slowly for 1 
minute, flies are ft^l to fro^j^ 
iHi each clap. When clapping 
stops, all fntv-e. and "'jhiIIu- 
tion'* eliminates u fni>^ by tak- 
ing ime child froui ct*nter of 
circle. When clapping re- 
sumes, students c^mtintie to 
feed flies to space where frog 
tius been f^liminatcil. At next 
|>aast*. numbers of }>api^r flii*s 
IcHft cm floor will \k* ctMrnted 
and recordttl . Students will 
tlR'n estimate how many flics 
will remain at the nt»xt inter- 
val ulh'n another fn>^ will be 
eliminatc-d. This will ctnitinue 
for 5 inter\als, until all frogs 
are eliminated. Discuss re- 
sultj^. What might life be like 
for bumars if there wi*re no 
more frogN and the fly fK)pu- 
lation grew unchecked? What 
would life Ix* like for other 
aijunaLs under the san>e cir- 
cumstances (e.g. . btirses, 
dogs)? 

ctHinling, estimating 



licamer Outcome: Students 
will nttignisre the varimis life 
forms at work in h rotting log. 



Teaching Stralcg>': Organize a 
field trip to a nearby park cwr 
natural area w hea* an old k»g 
can be ol>servtHl. Prepare stu- 
dents for trip by discu^ing 
animals and/or plants that live 
in or under divaying logs and 
tin* nile these pla>' in decom- 
p(%Hingtheh)g. 



l^rarning Activity: Students 
carefully pnibe intct and hxik 
umlcr an old loj;. Make a list 
<if the kimis of animals and 
plants okser\tHt on or in tlie 
loj^. (When activity is coni- 
pk*ted. be certain t«> leave the* 
io^ as yon hiuml it.) Discntvs 
how dtt*oni)Kisin^ logs (and 
other dead plants and animals) 
an« part <if the ffKxl ehain, rt*- 
turnmvl nutrients to tin* soil to 
fx* realisorlxtl b> plants. 



animal homes, 
naturi^'s cvclcs 
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resources: 



C^mAtBeNkr Tn Spiders (J), Margarrt Craham, Hale; Charlottes Vl'i* (J), E,B, WhiU\ Ilaqxr & Row; Matmrr To Mvadifw 
To Milh^kc (A), handbook of environmental activitites, Eric ]i>rgea«sen. Trout Blacky ami Mary Hallestn , Hiddvn ViUii Knvircm" 
maital EdiK^tton Project. Drawer A H» Lra Alto?*, CA 94022; Slmrinfi Saiun^ Wiih Chihireti {Al josLph Bharat Cwm-II, 
Ananda: Ecohgy. studj pritifcs. llayvs Schtnii ViiHhhin^^ WilkimburK, PA: Iloir lAvin^ Thiufis Dvpnid On tUirh Othvr. 
filimtx1p« National Gecigraiihic Socieh . Washingtcm, DC. 



H/S: Lijv In u Lou, fil«tttrip hinn thcsfrk-ji Cam^'f^h In Ecolmj. Outrun Films, Lu\vrt'iia\ KS; Lu^^ To Sm!. hii nw* iittivity. 
Outdoor BioloK>' Instritctional KtratcRifs (OBIS), BcrktHev, CA; fhvlh^ad Trrr (j). Alviu Tn'vNcU, Pamits. 
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human responsibilities 



COncef^ : Humans have the respcmsibiHty to pti^rve and allow 
for the development of natural habitats for wildlife. 




uldonkTids 



looguogeorts 



scKlol studies 



moth 



h@Q!th/sdence 



liMTfier Outcome; Students 
will use the word habitat 
af^ropiiately and recognize 
words conomonly used to de- 
scribe local habitats. 



Tcadimg Strategy: Write a 
ctefinition for hobitat on the 
board (the natural home of an 
animal or plant* including all 
the things tha^ make it a suita- 
ble (dace for the animal or 
{dant to live). Discuss and de- 
scribe foreit habitats, field 
habitats, water habitats 
(ponds), or other habitats in 
your an». Use pictures and 
cxHupnunity' points of refereiKC 
as examples. Discuss what 
kinds of animals live in each. 



Learning Activity: Students 
choose one habitat, write the 
word that describes it with the 
word habitat (e.g., pond habi- 
tat) on a piece of paper, and 
draw a pictiue of the habitat. 



vocabulaiy development 



Learner fhifarome: Students 
will identify the I'tmiiKinents 
of a habitat. 



Teaching Strategy: Identify 
the integral parts (rf a habitat 
by giving examples (e^g., air, 
slater, pnitection fnm emv 
mies, access to food and 
water)* Help stmfonts identify 
components of a human habi- 
tat (hcHise, family, food, cloth- 
ing, furnishing). Then ^ecl a 
familiar native wild animal 
and help studi^nts ft»rmutate a 
description of jts habitat. Huw 
are the homes (habitats) alike? 
How are thev* different? Pro- 
vide materials for coastruction 
of model habitats. 



Learning Aetivity: With help 
from teacher, stiKlents am- 
struct simpfe model habitats 
for a human and for the wild 
animal discw^ed. Then dis- 
cuss: Who protects the hu- 
man's home? Whci protects the 
animars home? 



homes 



Learner Ouleomet Students 
will frfisrrve natural habitats 
and denmnstrate a-sjioct for 
thi? animals and t^eir homes 
by leaving animi^! b imes un- 
hama*ii« 



Teaching Stratei^': Take stu- 
df?nts on an **upside<down 
naturi? walk** on school 
grounds or in a nearby park, 
directing attention to life 
under rocks^ logs, grass, leaves 
on trees, etc. Discuss any aitj- 
mals found and their mles in 
nature. What happens to these 
animals' homes when people 
kick over the logs or rorls, 
trample the graass, or pull the 
leaves t>ff the trees? 



laming Activity; Students 
tiliservc live in the micnv 
habitats, returning rocks. lo{p, 
leam, etc« to original posi- 
tion. Then, students return to 
class and draw pictures or con- 
struct models of the micro- 
habitats tbe\''ve observed. Use 
pictures or mock'U to create 
display with theme. "We 3e- 
spect the Animals' Homts." 



animal homes 



resources: 

Genem!: Wherr Can thr Animals Go? (j), Ron Wegen, Greenwillow {Morrow); Stopping By WchhLs Ott a Snowy Evvning (J), 
Robert Frost with illustration by Susan Jeffers, Dutton; Animal Habitats, study prints from the series Animal lAjv Study Prints. 
and Ecolo^ In Naiure^s Communing, study prints, SVE, Chicago, IL. 



I*A <c S5: Animal Homes (J), Sally Cartwright, Coward, McCann, Ceoghegan; f/orvs Where Plants ami Animals Live, filmstrip 
series. National Geographic Society, Washington, IK:. 



H/Ss Animals In Your Neighborhood (J), Seymour Simon, Walker: What We Find When We Look Under flodb (J), Frances 
Behnke^ McCraw-Hill; / Can Read About Spiden, filmstrip. Troll Bead-Alongs, Tn)!! Associates, Mahwab N]; Life In a Log. 
filmstrip from the series Cowcepte In Ecology. Centron Films, Ijwiwrence, KS. 
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human responsibilities 



CiMKept : Humaiu have the n^pmrnbilily to maintain a hi?althy 
cnvircmmcnt for humans and other hMng thmji;?i. 



uddonhfKils 



longuoge arts 



LeaiTO^r Outcomes Stiidctit^ 

wlH rewi^oixe that mtise pcilht- 
tio,i can uffwi the ciivinm 



socio! studies 



fnoth 



health/science 



^hn^s n writing -Jawi^if (any 
as^l^nnient wiU dfi). While 
students aiv working, niaki* 
disturbing and distracting 
mims (e.g., playing radici 
loudly, banging on dri^k, 
droppinio; thinp^, taiHug 
Imidiv tu inie 2itudi*nt). 



Learning AcUvit^k': After sUt- 
dint<i cfiniplete a*isigunient 
and teacher explains that nnisi* 
wa^ intentinnai, students dis- 
cuss prt*ilems the>' had in am- 
centrating and effee; t»f misv 
**pdllution** on the i|tiality <rf 
their work. Hew many were 
aWe to "tunc tnit'7 What kinds 
uf noise pciHnttnn vxisi in their 
ndghborhofKi? Uow d<>e^ it 
affect them? How niighl it 
affect animals? 



verbaiizing idcaf^ 
making infeanees 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize that litter 
niakcK their i*ninfuiinity en\*i- 
ronniei:* unhealthy f<ir 
hiiniam/aniniais. 



Teaching Strategy*: lA*ad di!i- 
cussion ah<nit human litter 
and lis rffivt on the emircin- 
nient. What potential danjQiTs 
does mt^ivi* litlc»r pni<ent for 
humans; animals U'*g-. glutting 
cut an hroiien ght^s* getting 
tangliHl in nire 4ir string, 
.spread of diseaM* in garhaf^*)? 
How doi*?» it nmke you h%A to 
st%? your ctinununit) or natural 
amis litter^-d? 



Learning Activity: Studenti^i 
conduct Utter picic-up in 
neighl>orhiHKi nr on .schcKii 
grouiuis. After litter has lieen 
picked up, students dincuss tlu' 
tyjxrs of trash fmmd and hfH\ 
it might affect hunians/ani- 
niaisi (e.g., hrc^ken glass, {K^p 
tf>ps, cans, wirt», string, piastie 
siX'pacis holders). 



eiti?ensliip« respfmsihility 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will wrigh litter and itiiuputf 
{totenttat income from recy- 
cling rif'IghhnrlKHKi trash, Thi\ 



T-tiHching Strateg\ : Kxiilain to 
stuck^'Ots that Mrtm* litttT or 
trash can be nx^xled into 
m'w, usable prmhirts. iilontact 
local n-cN'cUng center/organi- 
zattiui for list nf items tiH*y \\ \\\ 
um'pt anil prii-es jn^r |>t»und 
jKT itrm. Prox tdc Male aud 
contaituTs for sorting trash. 



lAraming Activity: Studi^iits 
sort ami weigh litter and, with 
help from teat^ier, innnpute 
amount to lie made by rm- 
cling the litter. Discuss: Why 
is lecyding i^nnl for tltt* t*nvi- 
nnmicnt? Krjr huniamr* For 
other animal*!? 



weights, money, 
intriHluiiion to nuilttpUcatinn 



Iwcamer Outeonic: Sttidnits 
will identifx the actions 
ne(xU*d t<i inaintain a iH'ulthy 
€*iis ironnient for a pt*f . 



Teaching Stralegs'; Using pic- 
tures <ir naiim*l Inmrd c«tiMi»s, 
Mp students id*^itify items or 
conditions in a home that 
nu'ght make it unhisilths for a 
l>et (e.g.. dectrical cords. 
iiroki'M glass or Iwiik's in trash, 
hotischtild |Kiisons. nUK'h hu- 
nnin ucttvit>, drafts, burning 
ca nub's, sniull itt'rns to swal- 
low). 



I^-aming Activity: Students 
each cImkis*' an environmental 
bastard and e!^[>]ain what they 
ctmld do to keep a pet safe 
fnwn the hazard. Then, class 
jueparcs u "Healthy Home For 
IV'ts'* chit'klist. imtiriYorating 
what they ha\c learned. Take 
lists home to share with 
familit^. 



pets, safety 



resources: 



General: Thv \V$mp World (J), Bill Ptrt. HtHigbtun Mifflin; ThrLorux (j). Dr. Siuiss, Handoni House. 



LAt SS» MA: *"Pollutum Pointers For Klenientars Studi^nts/' pn^ject list, "(.'ounnumty (Mean Tp {Campaign Check List," and 
•'Organi^ting an Anti-Litter Project With Steel Drunis and Fails." {pamphlets. Kcfp America lieautiful, Park Avenue. Ness 
York, NY 1(X}]6; Stanun^ To hU^doxv To \tilksfwkr (A), handbcMik of e . inmnH^ntal ac tivities. Kric Jorgefisen, Trout Bhick, «n<l 
Mary Halli'M:*) , Hidden Villa Ens irunmental Education Pnrject, Drawej H, Lm Altrjs. CA 94U22. 



H/S: Jw/rff/, studs prints. David C, C:<H>k Publishing, Elgin, IL, 
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human responsibilities 



€OfK0pt : Humans have the responsibiUt>' to allow wild animals 
in captivity to live as naturally as pc^ible* 




uild crinrKils 



longuoge orts 



sociol studies 



moth 



health/science 



Leatmr Outcome: HtiidenH 
wiU uKntily aK«'utit*s that 
Vivp wild aniniMts in capttvi- 
tv. 



Tradtbig Strati^: List {he 
O'ffertiU Hj^encirs that ke^p 
V iid aniniab in captivity 
{zvm^ aquariums, eirca^, fur 
farinss, nfM'arch laboratories^ 
animal truimn^ for tHe^ision 
and fiMnir indoslrii's). Oisciiss 
n?asons why carh kit^ wild 
animals. 



lAraming Activit>': Student* 
tHich cht)os4» a wild animal and 
draw pictures of it (!) in thv 
wild in it<^ natural habitat; and 
(2) bi'ing kvpt or us«d by one 
of tlu* agencies dtsciisstH*. In 
w*hat ways do the two honit^ 
differ? How do yoti think tbe?>e 
differfncwi affecl the animal? 
(Jan the captive honu* be made 
similar to the natural hoint"? 



ronimuiitty agencit's 



I^antH^r OutecNtie: Students 
will tiiiderstauii tin' coiavpl of 
spnw as It relates tti tin- iivioK 
anra of capttw unts. 



leaching StraleKy: Capture 
two ants fnm i\w scIkioI yard 
and place in a large jar with a 
small crust of bread, a lid Mith 
a few dro|^ uf water, and a 
stick to dimh on. ReleaH^ unts 
to sanH* lifcadon u|Hin coiiiplf^ 
iion of activity {10 to 15 
minuti!s). 



Leamtng Activity' : Students 
observe the ants' behavior 
and distuss their nel^is. Did 
they stay togi*ther or apart? 
Did the\' use ail available 
s|>ttre or part of it? Wtmld the> 
nt?ed more*, less, or the same 
spac* if the> could fly? Would 
the)' twed num\ le?A. or the 
same space if the> were hi)?- 
Her? 



spatial n^SaUonships, 
more than/K?^;: *^han 



learner Chitcome: Sttitlents 
will recoRUixe the natural 
habitats of certain wild ani- 
tnaLs. 

Teaching Stialc^: List the 
folhiwing animal iKums on the 
board* identifying each with a 
picture, if possible: 

jungle swamp 

forest ma 

plain pond 

Prmide pictures or plastic 
OKHiels of sc\^'ral wild animals 
that students can easilv iden- 
tifv. 



Learning Activity: As each 
animal is shown, students 
tfkrntify the animaFs tmtuml 
home. When finished, no ani- 
mals should have been 
matchi*d with Sf#o. Discuss: If 
a zoo isn't the natural home 
for wild animals, why do some 
wild animals live in zons? 
What can bc^ done to make mo 
animals' captiw homes similar 
to thc*ir natural homes? Stu- 
dents use classroom buiiding 
materials, sand, gras$, twif^ 
water, fallen leaves, etc, to 
create prt>|>er zoo environ- 
ments for the animals pre- 
sented, including in eadh env*i- 
nuinient thos* elements that 
w (luld be part of the animars 
natural home. 



animal homes 



resources: 



Ck^Kmdt Zoai Without Cages (J), Judith E, Rinard. National Cieographic Society; /m^j AnimuLs, filnsstnp from the series Animals 
Around You. National Geographic Societ>% Washington, IX^ 



H/Sj Bask Science Svrit^ Study Prints (Group 1 and Grcnip 2), AnimaL\ Of iMud and Sro ^tud^ frin:::, '^ir^ \uimal Life Study 
frinte. SVE, Chicago, IL- 
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humon interference 



COfKept : Humans often destroy' wild animal habitats* 




tetfiguoge orts 



sodol studies 



math 



heolth/sdence 



Learmr Outeomc: Students^ 
will klentifv iIh! main idea in a 
book about tht* deslructiiin vS 
aninial habitat. 



T^H^dng Strategy: Shan- the 
book Spider Web with 9»tu- 
cfents (see ra^iourLre^^). Elicit 
discussion as to what is bap- 
pc^ng thrrHighmtt the book. 
Exf^ain to i^titdents that the 
sfrider's web, which is cfcstitn-- 
ed in the end* is also her home* 
How woidd thc>' like to have 
their home;! destroyed? Is it 
fair to destroy animals' homes 
for no reason? How do >*fiii 
think you would fee! if some- 
one <kstro\ied >^ur home fc^ 
no wason? 



Learning Activity: At ciYinpl^ 
tion irf stor>\ studentii each 
^re a word that describes 
Itow the story made them h«el. 
Di^cra^ what ct>mpriisc«d the 
^ikr's habitat and why it 
was cfestroyed. Hciw could it 
have been sa\'ed? 



klentifymi; main idea, 
vocalmUiry development, 
verbaliEing ideas 



Learmr fhttcome: Students 
will identify animal haiiitabi 
that were (ksitru\-ed to wate 
tbi*ir ci)mmunit\\ 



Traching Strategy: Inv ite a re- 
source speaker ( naturalist « 
senior citizen, representative 
of historical society^ to discuss 
wildlife that lived in >xHir area 
before human dc\*elojmicnt, 
or us(*a%'ailah]e information t<i 
prepare ycwir <?wn discassion. 
if possible, arrange a trip to 
town hail or historical sodet>' 
to look at old ma{is, picturt^s of 
the aiva hetbn* it was de\d- 
oped, elc- 



Leandng Activity: Students 
diirtiss how the building of 
humans hotis(*s, t<iw!is, and 
cities has changed the area for 
animals. Each studbnt dra\^^ a 
picture of his/her yard or any 
selected area in the town as it 
might have looked before 
human settlement, including 
in the picture at least one 
animal that might have had its 
habitat there. What happened 
to the aninials w hen the hom»» 
were Iniilt afn! humam mov^l 
in? 



community' hislorv 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will ret^ftnia^ c*ompom*nts 
of unimaLs* habitats. 



Teaching Strati^ : Elicit dis- 
ciuffijim * n what comprises a 
human's home (house, yard« 
family, focni, furnishings^ 
pets, neighbors). Be caneful ia 
distinguish the ctmcept of 
fwmv frtim that of house. 
Then, discusii what things 
would ctimprisc a wild ani- 
mal's home or habitat. 



Learning Activity: Stut* s 
choose any familiar ^./l^d 
animal (e.g., frog, bird, rab- 
bit, squirri'L snake) arnl create 
a nmral showing the animal in 
its natural habitat. What 
would happin to the animal if 
its habitat were destnniHl or 
daniagi*d? 



animal homes 



resources: 



Geswml: Where Con the Animalx Cn? {]), Ron W^'n, Cwnwillt>w (Morruw); tart'tirll To Sfwdy C.ladc (J). Bill Vvct, 
HcMif^ton Mifflin; The Mountain (J). Peter Parnall, Dtnibledav; The Lorax (J). Dr. Stiihs. Random Housf; The Wump World 
(J). Bill Peet, Houghton Mifflin. 



LAj Spider Web (J), Jiilie BriiKiklw. Dtnibk-day. 



SS &; HIS: Places Where Plants and Animals Live, fiimstrip seri-tH, National Giugruphic Stifi»*ty. Washington. IX 3; Animal 
Homes (]), Sally Cartwright, Coward, McCann, Cfc^ht'gan. 
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human interference 



concept: Some spec^ of animab have become endi^ 
extinct as Htm r»nilt of human faiterfere]K«, 




^uddonimols 



fonguoge orts 



social studtes 



moth 



heotth/sdence 



Learner <^t«mie: Stucbnts 
will define the words endan- 
ger^ and exHnci and identify 
some animals that are cninnent- 
ly^idan^ered. 



TeacUi^ Strategy: Write en- 
dangered and earKnrf on the 
board and discun the mean- 
ings trf the words (see re- 
scmroes). Suggest the passenger 
{rfgem as an example of an 
C3rtinct animal. EUdt discus- 
don auout reasons the passen- 
ger pigeon became extinct. 
Provide otter exampks of ani« 
mals, other than the passen^^ 
pigeon, that are extinct (e.g., 
gwat auk, Stellar s sea cow) 
and a list of some currently 
rodangered North American 
animek <see resources) . 



Learning Activity; Students 
discuss the meanings df tte 
words extinct and endangered, 
and how their lives would 
change if common animals 
(e.g.t dogs, cats, horses, cows, 
mice, squirrek) bec^une ex* 
tlnct. Th&%, using the list (rf 
endangoed animals provickd 
hy (eiK!her, stucfents prepare 
class booklet on endangered 
animals, with each stuifent 
Drawing a page about a dif- 
ferRit animal. Students should 
im^luffe on the pag? a drawing 
of the animal, tte animal's 
name, and one or two words 
de^bing the animal. 



vocabulary devdopment 



LMmer Outcmne: Students 
will express their feelings 
about the extinction of an 
amtraJ species. 



Tea<Aing Stnl^: Ad( stu- 
dents to name famil^r kinds 
dF animals that ttey would 
alwaj^ wmt to have around. 
Provkfe mminted pictures of 
varim animals to students. 
(Animals seleded shcnild be 
those f amUiar to stucfents, mA 
i^cessarily animals that are 
actually endangered.) 



Learning Activity: Students 
stand in a circle and cme at a 
time display their pictures, re- 
lating one good characteristic 
of tte animal pictured. As 
each child finishes ikscription* 
he/she sits down, placing 
his/hCT future on tbe floor 
face down. The students who 
remain standing discuss how 
Uiey would fed if that kind 
of animal no longer existed. 



valu^ 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will understand the concept ctf 
extinction. 



Tewdhing Strategy: Rrad stu- 
(knts a short account of the 
dinosaur. Dlscniss reasoro why 
diiKB^urs became extiiK!t (en- 
vironmental changes) p How 
wtts the eardi dtflerc^t during 
the age of tbe dinosaur? Then 
show picture of passenger 
{^gecMi and explain that it ^so 
became extinct, but for dif- 
ferent reasons — because of 
human interference (over- 
hunting). What was earth like 
when passenger pigeons were 
alive (much the same as now)? 
Finally, show lectures ot cm- 
rently endangered animals 
such as wdf , whaie, or bald 
eagle. Explain that these 
might also t:«cKime extiiK?t 
bemuse of human interference 
(e.g., habitat dcstructitm, over- 
hunting, pdlution, etc.). Pro- 
vide oudjne drawings dF dino- 
saurs, passenger pigeons, 
wolves, whales, and bald 
eagles for students to color and 
cut out. Labd bulletin board 
with the beading, '^Extiirt,'* 
and divide it into two seg* 
ments. l^ibel one side, ^'It 
Happei^ To Ttem," and tlu? 
other, ''It Can HsLppen Again.** 



Learning Activity: Students 
cdor and cut out animals ainl 
mount in appropriate place cm 
cbsplay* 



endai^ered animals 



cKlL» MmMHEeouGArKMi cvitmcttLtm owoe 



resources: 



Gamtlt Wti^fe Alert! TheStwggle To Survice (J), Thomas B. Allen, Animals in Danger: Tryinfs. To Save Our Wildlife (J), and 
The Sue WNde (J), Donna K. Crosventtf, Natknul Ccc^phic Societ>; Little Wh^ (J), Ann McCovern, Sckdastic; Sra 
Twl^, coining faoc4(, and Whdes, coloring altmm, Center for Envircmmental EdiK^ation (see ajqiendix); Endanfteped Animds, 
Sti^ jNints, Instructor Publications, Dansvilie, NY; Extinct, Endangered, attd Threatened, filmstrjp xries, Pomfret Htmse, 
Piomfiet Center, CT. For additional information on endanj^red animals, write Office nf Endangered Species. Fish and Wildlife 
Smice, U.S. D^rtment of Interior, Washington, DC 20240, or contact De^enden of Wildlife, National Wildlife Fetkration, 
The Humane Sodety erf Ac United States, World Wildlife Fund, Animal Welfare Institute, or Center for Action on Endangered 
Species (see appradix) . 



HlSi Dinosaut Detective, reading compreheasion %vorkbix>k. The Learning Works. 
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human interference 



concept : Hunmns have difierent attittides about the killing 
ctf animals for spKirt or pn^t. 




uddonimois 



temguoge arts 



sodoi stiKiies 



moth 



heotth/sdence 



Lewner Chitecstte: After role 
pla^ii^ a story about a hunt- 
li^ trip, students will recog- 
ftize that humans have differ- 
mt attituffes about killing ani- 
mab. 



T^idi^ ^tatrgyt Read stu- 
dk«ts The Hunting Tr^^ (see 
resouitces). As es^ animal is 
aicounteicd by the hunter and 
his wife^ write the animal's 
name on the board. When 
story is completed, review it 
with students. How does the 
husbaiid fed abcmt hunting? 
Why is he hunting the ani- 
mals? How does his wife fed 
about hunting? Whose feelings 
are closer to your own? Why? 
Review what happened as 
each idnd of animal was en- 
countered. What reasons did 
^ wife give for not killing tlur 
animals? Do ymi think they 
were the real reasons sl^ 
wanted to save the animals? If 
mt^ why did st^ want to save 
them? 



Learning Activity; Students 
role {day story, tsiking on the 
parts of the husband and the 
wife. (Switch roles of husband 
and wife in story to allow 
both girls am) boys to have the 
qppmtunity to take hunter aini 
non-hunt^ po^tim»). Then 
students (&cuss: How did it 
fed to be tl^ person who 
dkto't want to kill the animals? 



li^£i^ng for main ^dea 
and siqpporting iffeas, 
r^pby 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recc^issc that law*s exist 
to protect whalf^ from 
comn^rcial hunting. 



Teaching Strat^: Provide re- 
sotirce infonnation on whales 
am) read a story abmit whales 
to the class (see resources)* Ex- 
I^ain that although whales 
live in the water, they are 
mammals arul breathe air as 
humans do. Hdp students use 
resources to find information 
about diflferent kinds of 
whales, their sizes what they 
eat, how they communicate, 
etc. Then explain that whales 
have been killed over the years 
to provide humam with pr^- 
ucts such ^ lamp oil, cosmet- 
ics, dog food, scrimshaw 
jewelry, etc. As a result of 
commercial whaling, some 
specks of whales are now 
extinct and most oUiers are en- 
dangered* The United States 
has passed the Marine Mam- 
mal Protection Act to prohibit 
the killing of whales or im- 
porting of whale products. 
Howeitsr, some other coun- 
tries continue to hunt and kill 
whales. 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw pictures oi whales they 
have studied ai») use the pic- 
tures to make "Save the 
Whale** pesters, induding on 
each poster one reason why 
whales shcnild be protected* 



Leanw Outcomes Students 
ulll <siamine the beha%ior and 
characteristics of an animal 
that is commonly hunted and 
trapped 



Teaching Strategy: Ask stu-^ 
dents how mmiy have ever 
seen a raccoon or ^krtures <tf 
erne. Show stuifents pk^ure <rf 
rac(KKin and explain that 
humans relate to raccoons in 
diffenent ways; »ane keep ttem 
as pets, some think of them as 
pests, some hunt or tmp them, 
s»me Irave food out am) enjoy 
watching them. Pnnide and 
share classroom resources on 
behavior and characteristics 
of racwK-^ji (see resources). 



Leaiming Activity: As a class, 
students study life and bdiav- 
ior of raccoons. Then, each 
student draws a picture of a 
raccoon in its natural habitat. 
Use pictures to make class 
iiooklet. 



laws 



animal behavior 
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resources: 

Genenilt The Gnats Of Kmtty IHnc (J), Bill Pwt, Houghton Mifflin; Thv Tfircf Jovial lluntsvun (J). Siisiiti Ifffuni. Puffin 
(!^enquin). 

k 

LA: The Hunting Trip (J) . R<*crt Bun? h, Scribncr's. 

SSk The Gtvat Whalcn (J). Herbert S. Zim, Scholastic; / Can Read About Whalrs and Dalphiwi (J). J.I. AndcrMin. Troll 
Associates; Whala: Friendly Dolphins and Mighty Ciants Of the Sea (J). Jane Wenier Watson. Coldtn (Western); The Blue 
Whale Q), DonnH K. Gnwumn-, National Geographic .Societ>'. 

H/St Raccoons Art- For Lming (J), Miriam Anne Bourne. Random House; Save Thai RaraHin! (J), Gloria D. MikUnvitz. 
Harcmirt Brace Jovanovich; Curimm Racnmm (J). Lilii Hoss. «kribner".s: Advniturrs. Ifinini film. .\ati<mal Film Board of 
Canada. Sew York, NY. 
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form oninnQls 




The American farm has changed radically during the last fifty years. 
Almost four billioii chickens, cattle, and pigs are now processed by the 
liv^ock industry in the United States each year. Many small farms have 
been replaced by large meat-, milk-, and egg- producing operations. 
While some farm animals still have the relative frccuom of a field or bam, 
many of the animals that provide our fo(x} produr-ts are kept indoors 
throughout their entire lives. This intensive confinemc nt can prohibit the 
animals' exercising their natural behaviors and can cause suffering and 

reduced resistance to disease. 

The activities that follow are designed to help students identify the ways in 
which humans use farm animals, understand the physical and behavioral 
needs of the animals, and explore the potential effects of some farming 

practices on the animals and on the environment. 

113 



use of form onimols 



C^KZfA : Humam raise and keqp farm amin^ds 
to fulfill physical 




ionguoge orts 



sodol studies 



moth 



heoith/sclence 



Learmr Chitcome: Students 
will defim the term farm ani- 
mal m an animal k^t to fulfill 
human physical needs. 



Teai^httig StratefO^: Ask stu- 
dents to name animals that 
live on a fann ^e.g., cow, pig, 
die^, chicken, turi^, hnnse, 
goat). List animak on board* 
accompanied by pictures if 
available. Explain that mosi 
farmeni do not keep Hiese ani- 
mals as pets, and discuss why 
humaiK might keep these par- 
ticular animals on the farm (to 
do work; to provide clothing; 
to provide meat, milk* and 
eggs for the farmer to keep or 
sdil toothers). 



Learning Actiivily: As a class^ 
studofits compose a paragraph 
that defines the term farm 
animaL Included in the defi- 
nition should be a description 
of the uses of farm animals^ a 
list of the kinds of animals 
commonly kept as farm ani- 
makt and an explanation of 
why a farm animal is different 
from a pet animal. 



vocabulary development 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify food items in a 
grocer>' store that are made 
from or produced by farm ani** 
mals. 



T^K^Ung Strategy: On chalk- 
board, post pictures of animals 
that are rai?^ on farm to pn>- 
vide food (e,g,, beef cow, 
dairy cow, pig, chicken, tur- 
key) , Ask students to 
identify meals they haw eaten 
in the past few da>*s that 
included meat and/or other 
animal pnKlucts. List food 
items under picture appro- 
priate animal on board. Flan a 
class field trip to a ItKral 
grocery store. 



Leammg Activity: At grocer)- 
store, stuck^ts identify thf^ 
products that come from farm 
animals. With help from 
tcacl«;r, students distinguish 
from which farm animal each 
product was derived. Which 
products come from a living 
animal? Which products re- 
quire that an animal be kilU^? 



consumensm 



Learrcr Outcome: Stucknts 
will identifj^ the many differ- 
ent products that humans 
make from cow's milk. 



Teadhing Strategy: Ask stu- 
dents to name products that 
aie made from milk. Explain 
that humans get milk ami 
cneam from dairy cows and 
then use milk and cream to 
make various other products 
(e.g-, >'ogurt, butter, butter- 
milk, kefir, sour cream^ 
cottage cheese, hard cheese, 
whipped cream, ice cream)* 
Alsc} explain that milk acd 
cream are used as ingredients 
in the preparation of many 
other foods. Bring in samples 
frf various dairy products for a 
tasto-testing party. 



Learning Activity: Students 
sample dair>' products at a 
partv'. Then, students write 
'*We use c<iw*s milk for..." at 
the top of a piece* of paper and 
draw a picture of a cow and 
their favorite dair>' product. 



sources of food 



resources: 

Goieral: The Farm Book (A), Charles E. Roth and H. Jo^frph Froehlich, Man^chusetts AuduUm Society (see ap|>endix); Farm 
Animab^ fllmstrip from theseriesAn^mai^ Around Voti, National Geographic Society, Washington, EX^; The ('>ou\ 16mm film, 
Pigsl, 16mm film, and Chkii, CfOck, Chick, 16mm film, Chuichill Films, Los Anf^lcs, CA; Bom In a Bam (j). Elizabeth and 
Klaus Gemming, Coward, McCann, Ceogbegan; Our Foods and Where They Come Frvm, filmstrip series. National Geographic 
Soc^ty, Wadtington, DC; Farm Babies and Ttwir Mothers, 16mm film, and Eggs To Market, 16mm film, BFA Education^ 
Media, &inta Monka, CA; FaiTn Animal Familws, study prints, Hay^ Schoo! Publishing, Wilkinsburg, PA; Farm and Ranch 
Animals, study prints from the series BarirSdetirr Series SfurfyPrtnte(G 1),SVE, Chicago, IL. 



Hl$i Look At a Calf (J). Daie Wright, Random House. 
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human responsibilities 



C(X1C0pt: Hiunam have tfie i«ipcmsibili 

animiik' phyacal and behavioral nect^ 




fdoguoge arts 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Learaer ONitcome: Stucfents 
wiU matdi verbs with appro- 
iniate apuns to demonstrate 
an understanding of basic 
hnn anima! needs. 



Temidag Strategy: Prepare 
two s^dPvrard cards, one set 
with nouns descrilnng itrais 
that animak i^ed and one set 
wi& vfdbfi ctescribing the cor- 
reqposding needs. 
Examples: 

hay eat 

grain eat 

water drink 

cunyconib groom 

barn live 

vefc^inatian care 

pastuie exercise 



Laaraing Activity: Students 
match scrambled verb cards 
with corresponding noun 
omib, tfien discuss: Who pro- 
vides for farm animals* needs? 
How do these needs compare 
with humans* needs? 



mmns and verbs 



Learner Outcraie; Students 
will fe^tify the work of a far- 
rter (bladcmiith) and examine 
his/her importance in the care 
(rf horses. 



TcMfain^ Strategy: Invite a 
farrier (see resmircts) to ^^eak 
to the chess. Ask him/1^ to 
bring his/her to^ to diare 
with tlie ^c^ts. Ask the far- 
rier to discuss the structure erf 
horses* hooves and why ^loes 
ai« importent. Compare the 
rde ^ the farrier now with 
his/her rc^e 100 years ago. 



Learning Activity: Students 
write a tibank you letter to the 
farrier induding oi^ fact that 
they learned abcnit how the 
farrier cares for hones. 



community bdlpers 



Li»raer (hitceme: Students 
wUl com{mre sixes of farm ani- 
mals in order to understand 
the differences in physical 
space required by each. 



Teaching Stral^: lljdng plas- 
tic inodeLs^show stiuirats vari- 
(HIS faim animals and write 
the names of the animals on 
the board. Compare the ^ of 
each animal to an object in the 
dassioom or in the stmients' 
home envinmment , 



Learning Activity: Students 
identify the siax: rdlationships 
between the animals and put 
th^m in rank otdtt begimiing 
with die animal that will need 
the lar{^ living space. 



spatial relatkmshi{», 
raid( order 



Learner €hiU:<mMr: Students 
will identify the similarities 
ami differences between the 
roles erf {i^ysicians and veter- 
inarians and their patients* 
common dependemr^ on diem 
fcHT Nip. 



Teaching ^trai^i Invite a 
veterinarian (preferably one 
timt dfeals with 'arge animals) 
or veterinary assistant to 
ngeA to ymir dass or shnxe a 
book or film aiiout vet^nati- 
ans. After dn* qieak^ leaves, 
discuss with rtudents die simi- 
larities and differences b€^^ 
tween their personal doctors 
and the veterinarian. Be sure 
to pc»nt out the fact that the 
veterinarian's job is made 
more difficult because hls/hei 
patients can't talk* 



Learning Activity: Students 
role play a phydcian/patient 
n^e when the patient is unable 
to speak. What sigm should 
they look for to carmine if 
an animal is sick? 



rules for good health 



resources: 



SS: Cratact county extension service, or local agricultural schools for leads on farriers in your community' or check in your 
cjUui for a parent or student who owns horses. 



MA: Farm AfUmai FamSies, study prints, Ha>^ School Publiddng, Wilkinsburg, PA; Farm and Ranch Animak, study prints 
firom the serfes Bcuir Science ^ries Study Prints (Croup 1), SVE, Chicagp, IL. 



H/Sf The Covenant, 16mm film. Modem Talking Pfeture Service, Elk Grove ViUage, IL; The Veterinarian Series the 
Communtiy, lemm film, FilmFair Cou.munications, StucUo Qty, CA; A Day In ^he Life Of a Veterir^rian (J), William jasper- 
aohn^ Lit^t Brown. 
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consequences of food 
production practices 

CCHK0pt : Farm atiimals can suffer if their basic needs are not met. 




fbfTT) onifTidis 



tonguoge oits 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/scierKe 



Lmnmr €hitC!oamx Students 
will recogpia that the comM^t 
erf suffertng can involve more 
dmn physksl or injury. 



Tteadyng Stxwt^: Elicit dis^ 
ctsssioa about what it n^ans to 
fu£fer. Is suffering always a 
remit oi fhysktA iD|ury? Can 
you differ because your feel- 
are hurt? Because you are 
bored and have nothing to do? 
Because you are lonely? 
Because you miss someone? 
Because ytm Mse fri^traedp 
Explain tliat some animals can 
also suffix for many erf these 
same reasons. Present the 
following situations to stu- 
dents; (1) a dog tied to a tree in 
tfie b^kyard all the time and 
teft abne; (2) a chk^ken con- 
fined to a small cage crff the 
ground where it can't stretch 
and peck; (3) a baby calf taken 
away from its mother when 
only a few days old. 



Learning Acthrity: Students 
describe how each situation 
migjht cause the animal in* 
volved to suffer. Students 
sugggest ways in which die ani- 
mal's suff^ng might be alle- 
viated. 



verbalUdng ideas^ 
cmmpt development 



Learner CNiteimies Students 
will understand how some 
chicken cages can restrict tl^ 
diickens' ability to eiKStise 
natural behaviors. 



Teaching Strategy: Show tl^ 
fUm Chick. CAidb. (see 
resources) or describe scm^ 
natural chicken behaviors for 
students (e.g., preening^ 
stretdUng, pecking, scratch- 
ii^« Explain that on most 
modem farms laying hens 
{chid^ns Ixpt to lay are 
housed in rows of battery 
cages, wch cage approximately 
12 inches by 16 inches in sixe 
and housing 3 to 4 biitb (see 
resources). Have 4 cw 5 stu* 
dents lock arms to form a 
small circle aroutul 3 or 4 
other students. (Make circle 
small enough that inside stu- 
dents have difHculty lifting 
their arms away frwn their 
sides.) 



Learning Activity: Students 
inside circle imitate chickens, 
attempting to act out bduivtor 
observed in film. Tht^, other 
students take turns standing 
inside drde aiHl trying to act 
out same behaviors. After 
completing exercise, stud^ts 
discuss difficulty in imitating 
natural chicken behavion in 
the small enclosure. What 
were they unable to do? Can 
chickens living in battery cages 
exercise these behaviors? 

animal behavior 



resources: 

General: Factory Farming, boddet, Hie Humane Society of the United States (see appendix); Animal Machines (A), Ruth 
Harrison^ Stuart; AyMmofa, A#m« and Morab (A), Stanl^^ Godlovitcb, ed.. Grove. 

WSt Chdk, ClUdc, Chick, Ibmm film, Churchill jRkm, Los Angdbs, CA; Meat, Fkh, and Poultry, filmstrip from the soles Our 
Ftwds and Where They Come From, National CeograiAlc Sodety. Washington, DC; Egff To Market, 16mm film, BFA 
EdtK^ttonal Media, Santa Monica, CA; CNchand ChiiA^, 16mm film. Films, Incorporated, Wilmette, IL. 
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consequences of food 
production practices 

concept : Raising food for haman use 

nHecIs the natural environment. 



tonguogeorts 


sodol studies 


moth 


heolth/science 


The 
teacl 
activ 
thel 


authors found this conce 
ling at this level. If you woi 
ities for use in you»* classra 
^evel C and D guides* 


pt generally inappropriate 
Lild like to adapt more adva 
am, this concept is address< 


? for 
need 
?d in 
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appendix o 

humane education resource orgonizations 



American Humane 
9725 East Hampden 
Denwr, CO 80231 

American Humane Kdiicatu^n Six-icty 
450 Saiem End Road 
Franiingham, MA 01701 

Animal Wdfare Institute 
P.O. Box 3650 
Washington, DC 20007 

Cent«- for Action on Endangered SjHYies 
175 West Main Street 
Ayer, MA 01432 

Center for Environmental Edwation 
1925 K Stfwt, N.W. 
Washington. DC 20006 

Defenders of WildUfe 
1244 19th Street 
Washington, DC 20036 

Elsa Wild Animal Apixra! 
P.O. Box 4572 

North Hollj-wood, CA 91607 

The Humane Society of the Unitid Statt;?. 
2100 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20037 

Latliam Fcnindatioo 
Latham Plaza Building 
Clement AcShUler 
Alameda, CA 94501 

Massachusetts Auduhon Society,' 
HaUieway Environmental Education 

Institute 
Uncdn. MA 01773 

National Association for the Adv ancement 

of Humane Education 
Nonna Terris Humane Education Center 
Box 302 

O *Haddani,CT 06423 



National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington. DC 20036 

Pet F<K)d la>titute 

1 101 Connecticut Awnue, N.W. 

Suite 700 

Washington. DC mm 

World Wildlife Fund 

1601 Connecticut Avtmu-. N.W. 

Washington. DC 20009 



Oul 

(8 to 12 war olds) 

Young Natttralist FoufKlution 

59 Front Street Fast 

T<»nmto. Ontario M5E 1B3 

C:ianada 

HanRi'r Rirk 

(H tnl2>i>ar olds) 

National Wildlife Federatinn 

1412 16th Street, N.W. 

Wasljington. IX: 20036 



pcriodicols cotologs/directorles 



For T<tjr/im 

Unmanv EduraiUm' 

» f |uartv>f ly niagarJne for ttlueatnrs 

Niitional Aw«xiatton for ihv Advuncrnient 

of IIiinmiH' Kdncatifin 
B*ix362 

East lladdam, CT0fM23 
Far Simlcnis 

Chickadci' 

{4 to 8 year old.s) 

Young Naturalisl Foiindat Ion 

59 Front Street East 

Toronto, Ontario M5E 1B3 

(Canada 

The Curimm NaivraliHi 
(8 to 12 year dds) 
Mas^achttsetts Andiilnm S<x'H*t>' 
Hathim'ay Environmental Education 

lasUtute 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

Kind 

(8 to 12>^arolds) 

The HumaiK? Society- of the Unitinl States 

2100 L Street, N,W' 

Washington, DC a)037 - ^ ^ 



Caritif^ Far Our Animal Frimds 
aiifuitated diret*tor>' of teachinf( materials 
C^aliforuia Veterinar> ^fedical AsMviation 
1024 C€Hintr\ Club Drive 
Moraga, CA WSSf) 



ClearififihfMiSP For Uufpurw Educaium 

Maivrials 
directory of teaciiing and luihiic 

education materials 
Ann-rifan Humane 
9725 East Hani}Hlen 
Denver, CO 80231 



Film^ For Humanv Edm-afion 
annotated dir^*tor\ of iSrnm films and 

n}nistrii>s 
Argits Arehi\'es 
228 East 49th Street 
NewYork.NYl(K)17 



HSVS PublUxiilom Caiulo^ 
catalog of teaching aiid puhlie c^dueaticm 
material 

The Humane Societv of the United States 
2100 L Street, NAV.' 
Washington, DC 20037 



appendix b 

resource publishers' addresses 



SWl ^iglith AventK*, South 
NaAvlik^TN 37202 

Adf^Pttxtuctiofis 
Bioc^ Studio 
Addi^ Univmity 
Caftlmaty,NYI15% 

AIMS Iitttnictloml Media Seivict^ 
0S6JtfiStin Avenue 
OmUfi^CA 91201 

AcrDpoU^SoG^ 
^^i7th Street, NW 
.fasMngton, DC 20009 

Addiscm* Wesley PubUfthini^Co.. Iih\ 
IwobWay 
Reading, MA 01867 

Aoanda PublicAtHms 
dirtributed by Book Pmp\f^ 
8940 Seventh Street 
BeriEciey^CA 94710 

Aaimil Town Came Co. 
r.O. Box 2002 
Santa Baiiwra, CA 93 1 20 

Aidiway Paperbacks 
630 Ftflh Avenue 
New Yoric, NY 10020 

Atbeneum Publfehers 
USE. 42nd Stnset 
New York, NY 10017 

AtmBoda 
MBElghtli Avenue 
N6wY<^.NY100ie 

Ban- Film 
P.O.Bc»S667 
9190 E. FoolhUl Boulevard 
Fkiadcfia,CA91107 

I^A Sdtmttoiial Medix 

'!1 BAldUgra Avrau? 

.O. Box 1793 
Suta Monica, CA 90406 

Bolil»-MerrillCo..liic. 
430OW.62DdStJwt 
^HBaoapdis, IN 4Ba]6 
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Capitd Rrcords 
lIoli>'wood snd Vine Stiwt^ 
HoU>^wood,CA90(^ 

Canilrhoda Books « Inc. 
241 Firrt Avenue, North 
MlnneaHis MN 5540! 

Ca\'endish, Mari^haU, C:orp, 
lU W. 57th Street 
New York, NY ia«9 
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In 1933, tiie National P,TA. Cor soss Issued the foUowing 
statement in support of humane t ' aticin; 

"Children trained to extend justice, kindnessi, and mercy to 
animals beocmie more just, tdiKl, and ccmsid^te in tl^r 
rdiations widi each otiier. Character training along these lines 
will result in men and women of broader sympathies, more 
humam^, more law-abiding — in every respect more valiHible 
dtizens. 

"Humane education is teaching in the schools and colleges of the 
nations the prindples of justice, goodwill, and humanity toward 
all life* The cultivation of the ^irit df kindness to arimals is but 
the starting point towards that lar^ humanity which imdudes 
one's fellow of every race and dime, A generation of people 
train^ in ihese principles will soK'e their di(!i<nilties as 
nei^bors and not as enemies,*" 

The message of this statement speaks even more directly to the 
1980\s than to the decade in which it was written. Children 
today face the dilemma of growing up in a world that is 
politically and environmentally unstable-a world in which 
both individual and national decision-making beccmie 
increasingly important to the survival of both humans and otlwr 
animals. Humane education, incorporated into the curriculum 
of our nation s schools, can help childrrai develop the sensitivity 
and understanding they will need to make sound personal and 
political dbcisions based on concern for all living creatures. 

People and Animak: A liumu::" Educathn Curriculum Gtiide 
has been developed to provide the fra«nework for integrating 
huniai^ education into tl^^ traditional elementary school 
curriculum. In addition, it will scxw as the basis for the 
di'v'elopment of teacher training courses, expanded classroom 
programming, and supplemental humane education teaching 
materials. 

Publication of the guide represents fulfillment of a major 
objective of the National A»iciation for the Ad vaiK^moit of 
Humai^ Education, The Humane Society of the United States, 
and the educators who contributed their time and talents to the 
project. More importantly, it represents a factor in making 
humane education an integral part of the elem^tary sck>oI 
experience. Adaptation and implementation of the guide by 
school systems throughout thei»ountr>* will be an important step 
toward realizing the goals of humane education am! making the 
world a better place for people and animals. 



Introduction 



What Is Humane Education? 

Hu?iuuie education invdves far more than lbs leaching of 
sfmpieaniinal'iidated cmitent. It is a processi throits^ which we: 
(1) assist diildren in ctevdoping compassion, a sense of justice, 
and a respect for all living creatures; (2) imivide the kiKwledge 
and understanding necessary childrro to bdmve according to 
tiwse prind{des; and (3) foster a sense erf respmisibiUty' on the 
imrt <^ children to affirm and act upon tl^ personal beli^^ 

Tite activities in thfa guide aie designed to help students think 
critically and darify their nvm feelings about varicn^ issues, as 
weU as to provide ^ysm with f i^rtual information and 
undmtandin^ about animals, tteir fdace in the envinmment, 
and their rdationship to humai». Where apprt^riate, activities 
also focus on the importance of individual respcmsjbility and 
«4ion, aiKl encourage studwits not only to discuss how they feel, 
but also to act upon those feelinip. 

Most educators agree that a positive self concept is basic to 
podtive att^tudbs toward ^dien. Consequently, it is important 
that c^uioren not be made to fed guilty about their personal 
thou{^ and opinions, but rather be encouraged to express and 
examine tt^r feelings freely in a climate of trust and acceptam^e. 
In those activities that require discmidon of pmonal values^ 
students w)k) do not feel comfortable in open disciisdons should 
be allowed to register their fodings privately by writing them 
down or keeping th«n in a |ounm]. 

The w?tiviHes presented are curriculum-blemled, int^pati ng 
humane comq[>ts with skilk am] content from language arts, 
social studies, math, and l^althyscimie. This curriculum^ 
falendn] ajqproach proviftes context for the teaching of humane 
concqpts, aUows for repetttk^n^ and avojck the labeling of 
humane education as simply **another subject" to be adckd to the 
already overcrowckd curriculum. Individual educators and 
currikmlum- writing teams are encouraged to use sdected 
Mtivittes from the guide individually, as part of lan?pr lessoas or 
units, or to enhance the schools' core curricula. A form to m}uest 
reprint p^mission can be found in the appendix for those who 
wteh to include activities from tte guide in otlwi printed 
ckxnjments. 

Tt^ guiffe is merely a starting point for humane education— 
oimtive ami motivated teacl^rs will hopefully use the 
conceptual outline to cfevelop additional activities, in-depth 
tessons« or expanded curriculum modules to meet tin* nit?ds of 
ii^vidual scho(^ and classrooms. 

Cuniculuin Cuide Format 

Thirty-five cmn^epts have bc«i identified umfer four major 
diapters: Human/ Animal Relationships, Pet Animals, Wild 
Animals, aral Farm Animals. The specific focus of t^ch chapter 
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is explained in greater detail on the title page of that segment* 
Each page within the chapters contains a concq>t and activities 
that bteid the com^ept with skills or content from each of the 
four curriculum arw. 

The complete humane education curriculum guide con^sts 
of four books encompassing the following le^'ek: 

Level A — I^nesclKid and Kindergarten 

LevclB — Grades 1 and 2 

Levd C — G rafe 3 and 4 

Level D — Cracks 5 and 6 
A continuous page- numbering sj^t^n is used to prmide 
continuity throughout the guidb. 

Eadi activity has been identified with a curricnilum k^, 
printed in bold type at the bottom of the column, to call 
attention to the ddU or OMitent addressed in the activity < These 
currictdum keys have been indexed for easy reference. In 
addition, a content index has bepin provicted for iiiose teachers 
who unsh to choose activities by tupic ox subject matter. 

Most of the activities provided are self-contained and can be 
completed without the use of resource materials, or with only 
thme rcMurces common to most school libraries or classrooms. 
In those cases where spedflc resources are required, complete 
information on the appropriate organization or publisher is 
pitTvided dther in the "Rcsuurces" section of that page or in one 
oi th^ appendixes. 

In addition to the few required r»»urc^, supplemental 
resf)urces have been listed to provide the teacher with added 
Imckground or material* for expanding successrful activities. All 
resourees are coded for the appropriate curriculum area 
(IvA,SS,MA,H/S). Books are also identified as either juvenile (J) 
or adult (A). 

OftCT local animal welfan* agencies maintain libraricHi that 
may include many of the resources listed in ilw guicfe. Teachers 
should contact their local agenc)- abcmt the a%'ailabilit>' of free- 
loan programs, resource speakers, or low-cost materiaJs [or the 
classroom. 

Teacher Input 

Prior to publication. People and Animakf A Humane 
Education Curriculum Guide was field ti^sted b>' 350 teacl^rs in 
17 states and Ontario, Canada. Input from these teachen> was 
invaluable in the completion of this first edition of tl^ guide, 
and the editors hope that those who use the current edition will 
offer their comn^nts and/or sugj^tions for improvements in lat« 
editions. Comments, suggestions, questions, ami sample student 
projects may be sent to the National Ai»s(x?iation for the 
Advancement of Humane Education, Box 362, East Haddam, 
CT 06423. 
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Humans are «iiiinal5« 71 
Animak, like humans, have 

certain ri^ts. 72 
Animals* like humans* react 

physically to their 

envin>nment, 73 
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have and dis^y emotions . 74 

Human Attitudes 

Humans* difieient attitudes 
toward animals scnnetimes 
aifect the way humans 
treat the animak. 75 
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for a variety of purposes. 76 

Domestication is a process 
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working with and for 
animals. 83 
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U« PetAmmak 

A. Ptethood 

Humans raise aikl keep pet 
animab to fulfill emotional 
needs. 84 

Some pet animals once or 
iXYw meet needs other than 
emotikmal fulfillment, 85 

The factors ccmsiAered In 
pet selection can affect the 
^A^are ctf tlK ammal 
selected. 

Not all animab make good 
pets* 87 

B. Pet Needs 

Pets <kp«id on responsiUe 
owners to fulfill tl^r needs. 88 

Pet animals need to be trained 
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C. Consequences of Human 

Irresponsibility' 

When a pet owner is irrespon- 
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beindangjer. 90 

When a pet owner is irrespon- 
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Excessive breeding of dog?5 
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owners. 93 



UL WUd Animals 
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Humans share the earth with 

other animals. 94 
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aiuJ non-living, are 

connected. 95 

B. Human Respon^bilitiai 
Humans have the responsi- 
bility to preserve and allow 
for the devdopment of 
natural habitats for 
wildlife. 96 
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Humans have the rc^nsi- 
bility to maintain a healthy 
environimmt for humam 
and other livii^ thinfpi, 07 

Humans have the responsi- 
bility to allow wild 
animab in captiidty to live 
as naturally as posstUe< 98 

C. Human Interfoemce 

Humai» often ckstroy wild 

animal habitats* 99 
Some ^ledes erf animds have 

become endangered or 

extinct as th» result of 

human interference, 100 
Humais have diffenmt 

attitudes about ihs killing 

of animals for !^rt or 

profit. 101 



IV. Farm Animals 

A. Use erf Farm Animals 
Humans raise and keep fari; 

animals to fulfill {^ysical 
needs. 102 

B. Human Responsibilities 
Humans have responsi- 
bility to provide for farm 
animals' physical and 
behavioral needs. 103 

C. Consequences of Food 

Prmiuction Practices 
Farm animals suffer if 

their basic needs are not 

met. 104 
Raising food for human use 

affects the natural 

environment, IW 



Appendix A 
Humane Education Rewurce 
Organizations 

Appendix B 

Resource Publishers* Addresses 

Reprint Fermiakm Form 
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ievei c 

curriculum index 



Langiuige Arts 
adjectives 101 
body language 73 

comjqjt devdopnient 72, 78, M), 82, K8, 

98. 104 
conducting interviews 93 
critlod viewing skills 76 
dramatization 79 
drawing conciussons 75, 91 , fHi 
figurative language 87 
identii> ing main idba 92, 98, lUl 
maidng inferences 77, 97 
organizing infonnatiim 86 
partsof speech 84, 103 
mding for main idea 8i>\ 93. 101 
role play 83 
slor>1idling82 
surmnarizing 86, 93, 98 
superlatives 71 
symbolism 100 

undemtanding communication 73* 74 

using resources 81 

wdng the dictionar)' 77 

verbal expression 104 

vocabulary de^tjupnitriil 77 

writir^ letters S5 

writing news stories 79^ 95 

writing paragraphs 78, 80 

writing poetr>' 84, 103 

writing riddles 94, 102 

writing stories 82, 90, 91 . 99 



Social Studies 

American histor>' 76, 77, 100 
caiteim 83,88 
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citizenship 79, 87, 91, 92, 95, 97 
communities 75, 82, 94, 96 
community* agencies 81 
community helpers 85, 88 
conservation SO, 96 
consumerism 78, 102, 103 
crime preventicm 85 
current events 84 
emotions 74 
families 71 
laws 79, 80, 86 

preser\'ing natural resource^i ^)9, 101, 105 
respecting individual differences 75 
resiJonsibHtty 73, 87, 89, 93. 97 
rights 72 

?*chix>l safety 90, 91 
tram}K)rtation 73 
vandalism 95 



Math 

adding decimals 86, 92 

adding whole numbers 75, 79, 81, 82 

avera0ng92, lOU 

estimating 88 

making time comparisons 85 
measurement 71, 102 
mone>' 82, 86, 92,97 
multiplying whole numbers 82, 97 
ordering 75,83 
place value 77 
problem i^ilving 79, 82 
recording data 83 
scale drawing 71 
subtracting whole numbers 79 



time 88 
timeiint^ 77 
weights 97 



Health/Science 
animal adaptations 1(K) 
animal behavior 74, 79, 87, fl3 
animal groups 75 
animal homes 72, 94, 96, ?I9 
animal needs 103 
!)ranches of animal science 83 
wniparing uild and ckmn^tic* aninuds 77, 88 
i-colngv 91,{)2,97 
enu>tions 84 

endangenti animals 80, IW), 101 
extinction 80 
fim aid 73 
flight distamx' UH 
food chasm 95, 105 
horses 76. "7 
human handicaps 85 
mammals 71 
natural cycitfs 95 
nutrition 78 
overpopulation 92 
liets 81, 89,93 
i)et health 73 
|)et needs 86, fKJ 
public liealth 81, 82 
safHy74,81 
se0M>ns 90 
sea^ies 85 

unusual farm animaU 102 
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level c 

content Index 



KEY; 

LA — Language Arts 
SS—Sodal Studies 
MA— MaA 
H/S— Healtfa/Sci«nce 



■ninral communication 73 LA; 74 LA.H/S 
saiinal ccmtrol agencies 81 HfS 
animal facilities 

(arms 102 LA,H/S; 103 LA.SS 

lcenneJs82SS 

laboratxMTiesSSSS 

{K^stoies82LA 

rk&ngstftblGsSSSS 

shelters 81 LA; 82 LA.SS,MA; 83 LA 

zoos 82 LA,SS: 98 LA.SS,H/S 
animal needs 85 MA; 86 MA.H/S; m SS. 

MA.H/S;103H/S 
animal prolBctiou 80 LA,SS,H/S: 81 LA, 

SSMAMfS 
animal reactions to physical environment 

73 LA; 86 H/S; 90 H/S; 95 LA,SS; 

97 LA»SS,MA,H/S: 104 LA,H/S 
animal rights 72 LA.SS.H/S 
ai^al inters, see: animal facilities, 

sheltm 

animal wdfare organizatioas 72 SS: 
76 H/S; 81 LA,SS,H/S; 89 H/S 

attitinks toward animals 75 LA,SS,MA, 
H/S;78LA.SS,H/S;79SS; 101 LA.SS, 
H/S 

csreNns involving animals 83 LA,SS,H/S 
animal care attendant 82 LA 
animal control officer 79 1^; 81 H/S; 

83 MA; 86^ 
farrier 88 SS 
gnxHner83MA;88SS 
pet store personnel 82 LA: 88 SS 
veterinarian 73 H/S; 83 MA; 88 SS; 

92 MA 
zoo keeper 82 LA; 83 MA 
domestication of animals 77 LA.SS.MA. 

H/S 

eraotioos 73 LA.SS; 74 SS; 84 LA,SS, 

H/S; 104 LA.H/S 
«xlangered animals 80 SS,H/S; 81 MA; 

100 LA.H/S 

bald eagle 100 LA 

bison 100 SS 

whale S}SS 
cnvinmmentaj protection 72 H/S; 81 LA, 

H/S; 91 LA,H/S; 92 H/S; 95 SS; 96 LA: 

97 SS,MA,H/S; 99 LA,SS,H/S; 100 H/S: 

lOSSS.H/S 
estinct animals 80 H/S; I(X}SS.H/S 
farm animals 103 LA.SS 

chicltens 103 LA; 104 LA 
^ <wsl03LAi 104 LA 
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food production 102 LA,H/S; 104 LA, 

H/S 
pigs 103 LA 
field trips 94 SS; 98 ^,H/S: 102 SS; 103 
H/S 

food chain 95 LA,H/S; 105 H/S 
see ahx): piedator/prey rdationship 

habitat 72 H/S; 80 SS; 94 LA,SS; 95 LA; 
96LA,SS,H/S; 105 SS 
see also: wild animals, habitat 

human/animal similarities 71 LA.SS.MA, 
H/S: 72 LA,SS; 73 LA.H/S; 74 LA.SS; 
92 H/S 

iiKects 
ants % MA 

laws 

endangered animak 80 SS,H/S 
hunting 80^ 
licensing 79 MA 

protection of animals 79 LA.SS,H/S; 
86 SS 

protection of community 79 LA,SS ,H/S; 
86 SS 

protection of people 79 LA,SS.H/S; 86 SS 
protection of property 79 LA,^,H/S; 

86 SS 
wild animals 79 H/S 
pet animals 

attitudes toward 75 SS; 79 SS; 84 LA, 

SS.H/S;89LA;93H/S 
cats 73 SS; 82 MA; 89 SS 
choice of pet 86 LA,SS,MA,H/S 
classroom pet 85 MA 
costs 82 MA; ^ MA 
diseases 73 H/S; 82 H/S 
dogs 73 SS; 74 H/S; 82 MA; 89 SS; 

91 SS; 104 LA 
injuries 73 H/S; 90 SS; 95 SS 
hist, homel(<ffi. ahamkmed 79 MA: 90 SS; 

92LA;93LA.SS.H/S 
medsdFpet86H/S 
overpopulation 92 LA.SS.MA.H/S 
owner responsibility 80 LA; 81 H/S; 

85 MA; 86 LA,SS.MA; 88 1-A.SS.MA, 

H/S; 89 SS.H/S; 90 LA.SS,H/S; 

91 LA,SS,H/S; 92 SS,MA,H/S; 93 LA. 

SS,H/S 

safety 74 H/S; 81 H/S; 89 SS,H/S; 90 SS; 
91 SS 

spay/neuter 86 MA: 92 SS.MA 
training 89 LA.SS,H/S: 90 LA; 93 H/S 

f O ; 



uses, see: uses of animals 
pollution 81 H/S; 95SS;97 LA,SS.MA, 

H/S; 100 H/S 
predator/prey relationship 91 H/S 
responsiblUty 73 H/S; 82 LA,H/S; 96 LA; 

97LA,SS.MA,H/S 
speakers (including interviews) 76 H/S; 

79 H/S; 81 H/S; SS LA.SS.H/S; 89 H/S; 

96 LA 
uses of animals 

alternatives 78 L A,SS,H/S 

clothing 78 LA; 101 LA; 102LA,MA. 
H/S 

companionship (pets) 76 H/S; 84 SS.H/S 

see also: pet animaK 
ctwnetics 78 SS 
entertainment 76 LA.H/S 
food 78 H/S; 102 LA,SS.H/S; 105 SS 

alternatives 78 H/S 
guide dogs 85 LA,H/S 
historical 76 SS,H/S: 77 SS; 100 SS 
hunting 76 H/S; 77 SS; 80 SS; 101 LA. 

SS.H/S 

miscellaneous products 78 ^; 101 LA 
pleasure riding 76 H/S 
tramportation 76 SS,H/S; 77 SS 
worklng76SS,H/S;85SS 
wild animals 77 LA.SS.MA,H/S; 8S H/S 
as pets 79 H/S; 87 LA.SS.H/S 
attitudes toward 91 H/S; 135 LA 
bald eagles 100 
bison 100 SS 

endangered 80 H/S; 81 MA; 100 LA.H/S; 
101 H/S 

extinct 80 H/S; 100 SS; 101 H/S 
habitat 81 MA; 87 H/S; 91 H/S; 94 LA, 

H/S; 96 LA.SS.H/S; 98 H/S; 99 LA, 

SS.H/S; 105 SS 
horses 77 LA.H/S 

human responsibiliU- % SS; 98 SS.H/S 
hunti>ig80SS:81 MA: 101 LA.SS.II/S 
in community 75 MA; 91 H/S; 94 SS; 

mss 

kangaroos 87 SS 
lions 101 LA 
skunks 87 H/S 
trapping 101 H/S 

wolves 71 SS 
TXHis, see: aniniai facilitii*s. zoos 



vi 



humon/onimQl rebticxisNps 




Throughout histor>% humans have been forming relationship.^ with other 
animals. Some of the«L* relationships have been mutually beneficial, but 
many have served human ne^ or wants at the expense of the animals involved. 

It is important that students recognize these relationships and how they 
affect both animals and humans* In addition, students who understand 
that they, as humans, are also animals and share many common 
characteristias with other memben of the animal kingdom, will )x more 
sensitive to the rights of animals and will cons^uently be capable of making 
more responsible deciidons concerning their personal relationships with animals. 

The activities that follow are designed to help students recognize the basic 
biological simiiariti^ between humaas and other animals, explore the 
effects of human attitude on animals, and clarify their own feelings 
Q about human/ animal relationships. 
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similarities ond diPf ' . ences 





(onguogeorts 



social studies 



moth 



heoith/science 



hmrmr Ootcmiiei Stmtents 
will rocc^nise words that are 
sup^btives and identify ani- 
mab ^t po!9ses!( superlative 
talents and abilities. 



Tttdtfng Stim^y : Discuss tlw 
nmuUng (tf the woni ^tipcrta^ 
the wad identify superlative 
ac^jectlm that could be 
to dcarcribe human/animal 
attributes (e.g., hi(2^he^« big- 
gfBSlt^ smartest, fastest, slowest, 
longest). Ask class to suppte- 
m^it Ibt by sugj^^esting others. 
Assign one superlative to each 
student. 



Learafaig Activity sStudents use 
the superlative assigi^ to 
tiiwn to create a phrase that 
ifescribes the talents or abili- 
ties of animals (e.g., high€st 
ODuid be interpreted as **tt^ 
animal that can live at ti^ 
highest elevation'* or "the ani- 
mal that can fly the hip^t"). 
Then, each student finds 
which animal best fits his/her 
interpretation of the superla- 
tivet using library or resources 
provided by tewher (see re- 
stmrces). When animals have 
been i^ntiffed, each student 
creates ami illustrates a pa^ 
witii ti^ superlative as title, a 
prfctufe of tl» animal, and a 
brief description of the ani- 
maFs particular ability or 
characteristic* Compile pic- 
tures in class booklet of animal 
feats and achievements* After 
rompletion, discuss results. 
Did any of the superlatives 
apply most to humans? Did 
the superlati%t; abilitks of an>' 
of the animals surprise you? 
Which ones? 

superlatives 



IjMffner Outcomet Students 
will examine tbe sm^al cnrdf^^ 
<rf a wctf i^k ami rec^tgnin: 
that some animals, like 
humans, live in families. 



TcMliing Stnl^s Generate 
discussion about what it 
n^ans to live as a member of a 
family. How h it different 
from living alone? Discuss the 
bewflts oif being part of a 
family. Ask students what 
thinjp ttey have learned from 
other nmnbm (tf their family. 
Were any of the thin^ps they 
learned important to tt^ir sur- 
vival or to their abi'^ty to live 
happily in human society? 
Read stucknts a fc^ook or show 
a film that tktails the structure 
and activities of a wolf family 
(see resources). 



Leambig Activity: Students 
discuss benefits of living in a 
family as they apply to fl^ 
wolf pack structure. How are 
wolf families similar to human 
families? Stuttents each iden- 
tify am way in which the wolf 
family structun^ is similar to 
that of a human family and 
draw a picture illustrating the 
similarity tckntifsed. 



famalm 



Lramer Outcimies Students 
will icfentify sia* rdatior»hips 
b^era humans and other 
animals* 



Teaching Strategy s Supply 
students with a list of animals 
that includes animals of a 
wicfe variety of sim, both 
larger and smaller than 
humans, As^gn one animal to 
each student and have stu- 
cfents research the average ^ze 
erf their as^gimd animab in the 
litoiry* (Cnmps of students 
can be assigned to work on the 
larger animak,) Mak? a IS;- 
inch^tall paper representation 
of a human and hang on class- 
room wall. 



Leambig Activity; Using the 
scale 12 irdiesnG feet, stu- 
dents create two-dimensional 
scaled representations erf their 
assigned animals (e.g., if 12 
indies represents the height of 
a 6 foot man, then 200 inches 
would be needed to represent 
the length of a IW foot 
whale). Then students hang 
representations in order 
around walk ctf clasmiom, 
starting with smallest animal 
and ending with largest. 
Where do humans fit in? How 
can humans, siiw the>' are not 
the largest animals, dominate 
all the othen? 



measurement, scale drawing 



Learrav Outeomc: Students 
wilt the characteristics of 
mammals and identif)' variims 
animals, including humans^ 
that fit into this dassifteation. 



Tcaddng ^ra^iy: Have stu- 
daats researdi the definition of 
the wiml mammal and deter*- 
mine ^ dmrwteriitics that 
are common to all mammals. 
List the$e common qualities on 
the board, then ask students to 
suggest diff«nent animals that 
fit into the dassification of 
mammals. Supplement the list 
if necessary, and be sure to 
include air, water, land 
mammals, and humans. 
Assign one mammal (includ- 
ing humans) from the list to 
each student. 



Learning Activity: Students 
eadi research assigned mam- 
mal and prepare a oi^paf^ 
illustrated ck^ription of tl^ 
animal. Include description of 
{Yhysiral characteristics, habi* 
tat, diet, behavior, {s^«>graphi- 
cal range. Compile a class 
bm»k entitled ''Mammals.** 
After completion of book, stu- 
dents review the characterise 
tics that humans have in com- 
mon with otlier mammals. Are 
there any ways that humans 
are different from all other 
mammals? If so, what are 
Dm? 



mammals 
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resources: 



LAt Anlmo/ Facti and Feats: A Gutnnm Rfcord Of the Anihiol Kinf^dotn (A), Gerald L. Wood, Dcubiniay: Animal 
Facts ic Animal Fable 0),Scymam Sfmon.Crown, Have Xm Ever Hcanl Of a Kangftroo Bird? (]), Barbara Brenner, Coward. 
MEcOunn, Gei^hegMi; CheiHe Brown's Super Book Of Questions and Ansunm About Animak (J), Charles M. Schultz, Random 
Howe; Some Of U$ Wa&, Some Fly. Som«? Swim (J), Midud Frith, Ramknn Hmxse. 

SSt Tfcr Wolf (J). Michael W. Fox. Owan*, McCann. (;cagtiegan; Endangered Predators ()). John Harris and Aletapahl. 
D(ml^da)r; Aninuds As Parents Q), V^licent ^Wm, Momm'; The Wounded Wtdf (|), Jean Craii^d Ckiorftt* . Harpiar fit Row: 
The KUif^om Of Wolves (J), Scsott Earry, Pui» m's: Wrdves and the Wolfmen. 16mm film. Films. Incorporated, WUmette, lU 
The Widfand the WMtetaU. 16mm film. Mart>' StouJfer Productions, Aspm, CO. 

H/Si What ha Mammal? (J), Jennifer Day, Western^ A First Lf<(^ At Mammals (J). MilUfent Sclsam and Jo>w Hunt. Scholastic: 
People and Other Mammab (J). CrorKc Laycock, Doui^Tdaj-; Mammals (J), Richard CarrinKton. Tlmu-Lifc; What Is a 
Mammal?. multi-nKdia kit, and Mammals, I6mm film, Natitinal CIcographic Sncit4y, Washington. DC. 
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simHorities and differences 



COfK^>t : Animals, like humans, have certain rights. 





bn^jogeorts 



soctol studies 



moth 



henfth/sdence 



Leunfir Outcome: Students 
will ddinc rii^is find {dbitify 
ttctkms that viiJate die ri(^ts 
df humans/animids* 



Trad^ Siratqiy: Have stu> 
dmts use ibctkiiiaiy to cfefine 
rt^b. rUmm^ And aik stu- 
dents to give examples of 
ri^ts that people have. 
scribe idtuations where some- 
one's filets are being violated 
(e.gM when someone is bdng 
buUtod, not listened to, hurt, 
not giv-en dint^, teased, has 
SKHne&ing st(^ from him/ 
her) and have grou[» of stu- 
daits role i^y situ-^ Dis* 
csiss: Whose right ^ vio> 
iated in each situation? How 
were they violated? How did 
students invidved in role {day 
kd? Ask Rodents if they have 
ever cbne something that vio- 
lated another person's rights. 
Rdate that sometimes people 
aiK) treat animals as if they 
have no rights and hurt them or 
i^acrt to take care of them 
properly. Ask studkrnb: Do 
you think other animals have 
rights? Is It right to hurt tlw?m? 
To tease tJiem? To not take 
caieirftfaem? 



Leamii^ Activity,' Students 
each complete slogans, "Ani* 
mals Have Rights, Too. 
Don^t..,*^, writing them on a 
piece oi poster paper. Then 
eiKrh stucbnt illustrates hij^h^r 
pastil by drawing a picture of 
a perse n vicJating tbe rights of 
aidmab in the manner de- 
scribed by the slogan. 



ccmeept developm^t 



Learner Chttcomet Students 
will identify aji^ncies that 
work to protect/pnmiote hu- 
man or animal ri^ts. Thk oc- 



Teaddng Stra^; Explain to 
students that wlwn humans 
fed that the rights of a qiedf ic 
group ctf humans mnra*t being 
recogniaoed or are being in- 
fringe upon, tht^ organize 
special agencies to pnAect/ 
prom^rte these rij^ts. Help stu-^ 
^ts gemmate a list of names 
of agmcies that protect the 
rights of varimis groups of 
humans (women, children, 
the aged, religious (^ujk, 
ethnic groups). Then ask stu- 
dents: What organisations 
work to prefect/promote the 
rif^ts of animals (animal wel- 
fare/protection groups)? 



Learning Activity: Students 
draft a class letter to a local or 
national animal welfare orga- 
nization (see resKHirces), asking 
the agency what it is doing to 
protect/promote the rights of 
animals* When response is re- 
ceived, students make lists of 
what individuals can do to 
protect/promote the righbi trf 
animak. 



rights 



learner Outcime: Students 
will icfentify the compon^ts 
of various animal habitats ai^ 
determine whether animals 
haw a rig^t to the habitat th«y 
live in. 



Teaching Strategy: Select 
animals r^resenting a vaitety 
of habitats (e«g«, beam-fbre&it 
stream; dudb-mardi; prairie 
dc^-{4ains; mcHintain goats- 
mountains). Help students 
identify the essential compo- 
irnits erf each animal's halritat 
(type of hcmie, food, range, 
other animals that share habi- 
tat). Also identify the essential 
components of a human*s 
habitat. Ask students how they 
wcHild react if they canw hiMoe 
to find that their homes were 
tieing torn down because 
someone wanted to boild 
something else in their place. 
Show stucfents an example of 
a land eked and explain that 
human homes are protected 
from this t>Tpe of dotruertion 
by land ekeds that ieientify 
property owners, Hcnvever, 
siiKie animals are not consid- 
ered eTwners of the land ttey 
live on, animal interests are 
rardy consielered when laiKi is 
being developed. Should ani- 
mals have the right to keep the 
habitat they live in? If humans 
allow animals this right, wh^t 
problems might it caa^c:; for 
humans? 



Learning Activity: Students 
choose om? of the animals 
listed and write an imaginary 
land ownership deed for that 
animal's hat^tat. Explain in 
the deed who the owner erf the 
habitat is, what the habitat 
comists of, what ether animals 
share that habitat, and what 
ex>nsidcrrations must be maeh? 
biffore the habitat can be 
altered. 

animal homes 
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C^nmii Animal Rights: StoHes Of People Who Defend the Ri^its OfAnimah (J), Patricia Curtis, Four Winds (Scholastic). 

hht A Wolf Story (J), David McPhail, Scribiwr's; Listen To Your Kitten Purr Q), lilo Hess, Scribner's; Abandoned (J). CD. 
Griffiths. Yearling (DeU); The Secret Life Of Harold, the Bird Watcher (J), Hila Colimn, Cniwell. 

SS: Owck ycHiir local {^one book for listings of local animal welfare agencies and see the appendix for addntsKes of national 
or^nizations. 

H/Sj IHaces WIktc Plants and Animak Live, filmstrip series, and Animal Homes, filmstrip from the series The Life Of Animals, 
Natiianal Geographic Society, Washington, DC; Fareu^ell To Shady Glade (J), Bill Peet, Houghton Mifflin. 
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simiivjrities ond differences 



CiHKBf^ : Animak, like humans, react physically 
to llMir envinmnunit. 




Lhumcyi/oninr^ rebtkxi^^ 




(onguoge arts 



social studies 



math 



heoilh/science 



tenser Outcome: Students 
will identify different ways 
that humans and other ani- 
mals communicate pain and 
discomfort. 



Tcat^hiiig Strategy: Generate 
discussion about ways humans 
communicate pain and dis- 
comfort. Make a list of 
diffenmt wrbal« oral, and 
physical expressions/actions on 
the board* Discuss how am 
way of knowing humans are 
experiencing pain or dlsconv 
fort is that they can use words 
to cfescribe thdr feelings to 
others. How can animals, 
since tlMjj^ don't use words, 
communicate their pain or dis* 
comfort? What sounds physi- 
cal expressions, or actions do 
they tee? Are these similar to 
thcwe used by humans to com- 
municate pain or discomfort? 
Head a series of situatioas to 
students in which a human or 
other animal is in a painful or 
umximfortablc situation (e.g., 
I'm a dog, and Vm caufi^i out 
in a snowstorm without shdter; 
Vm a bird, and one of my 
wings has been broken; Vm a 
turtle and 1 got acddentally 
booked on a fishing line; Vm a 
human and I got caught out in 
the rain and have an awful 
cold). 



Learning Activity: M teacher 
(kscrib^ human/animal in i^it- 
uation, students use non- 
verbal sounds and body lan- 
guage to role play posdble 
ways that a human/animal 
might communicate pain and 
discomfort without using 
words. After activity, discuss: 
Is it es^Ky to und^tand how & 
humanyanimal is feding phys- 
ically if they can't use words 
to (ksnlbe their fedin'^s? 
animals feel less pain or dis- 
comfort than humans because 
they <^'t use words to de- 
scribe their feelings? Why or 
why iK>t? 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize? that tra\ding 
can be a frightening experi- 
ence for a pet. 



Teadiing Strat^: Prepare 
and display pictures of differ- 
ent modes of transportation. 
Ask each student to name a 

iilace to which he/she would 
ike to travd and what kind of 
transportation he/she would 
use to get there. Have the stu- 
dents describe what the trip 
would be like and what their 
reasons are for choosing that 
method of traveling. Then, 
ask students to imagine that 
they are bringing the family 
dog o: cat alcmg with them on 
their trip. DisciLss Ihiw the 
trips might be different for the 
pets than for the humans. 
(The pets might be frightened 
hy strange sights and smdls. 
They wmild have to travel in 
cages in the baggage compart- 
ment. Their schedules wfMild 
be upset. They might get Imt 
away from home.) 



Learning Activity: Students 
<tescribe or write what their 
proposed trips w(9uld be like 
from a pet animal's point of 
view. Would the trip be 
much fun for the animal as fc^r 
the student? Why or why not? 
What are the alternatives to 
taking a pet traveling? When> 
would the animal be safest 
and most comfortable (e.g., at 
home, with friends, in a 
kennel, on the trip)? Students 
share stories and dsscu.^ what 
thw think traveling is like for 
a pet animal. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will reeognia^ that animals ate 
subject to many diseases and 
injuries and will learn basic 
•^reventatiw and first aid pro- 
x-edures to deal with pet 
du^avcs and injuries. 



T«iching Strategy; Ask stu- 
dents to name common dis- 
eases and injuries suffered by 
humans and list on board. Ask 
whether students have 
differed any of the diseases/in- 
juri» listed and have them 
rrfate their feelings about their 
experiences. Identify those dis-^ 
easiTs/injuries/ parasites com- 
mon to pets (e.g., distemper, 
rabies, heartworms^ parvovi- 
ras, hepatitis, broloen bones, 
cuts, skin allergies). Do ani- 
mals feel pain and discomfort 
the same way humans do 
when they are diseased/in- 
jured? What can be doTO to 
prevent animals from con- 
tracting common illnesses such 
as those mentioned above? 
What can be done to minimize 
tlu? risk of pet accidents? Ex- 
plain that it is important for 
humans to km>w basic first aid 
procedures so that an injured 
animal's pain can be reduced 
as nuich as possible until the 
animal can be taken to a vet- 
erinarian for treatment. If pos- 
sible, have a veterinarian come 
to discuiss basic animal first aid 
w ith >t)ur class. Supply litera- 
ture on first aid for animals 
(sw mourres) and provide 
material for eniergenn* ban- 
dages, splints, stretchers, etc. 



Learning Activity: In small 
groups, students chiKise ora* 
type of disease/injury that ani- 
mals are subject to and write 
ont*-paj?D de^riptiosis irf the 
pn>per way to prevent the dfa- 
ease or to care for the injur^ 
animal before it can be 
taken to the veterinarian for 
treatment. Students compile 
Irst aid descTiptiom in cla^ 



ERIC 
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longuoge arts 


sociol Studies 


math 


heolth/sctence 


undei^lamiiitg ocrnimunicalkm^ 
body langimf$r 


trans^rlalion, 
responsibility 




booklet, then each group 
dramatizes the first aid proce- 
dure or prevention meagre it 
n^searched for the rest of tire 
class using a larf^, life*like, 
stuffed animal as a subject. 

first aid, 
pet health 



resources: 



LA: What Is Your Dog SayitiR? (J), Michael W. Fox and Wende Delvin Gates, Coward, McC^ann, Geoghegan; The Wouttded 
Wo//(J), Jean Craighead George. Harper & Row. 

^: Transportation, study prints. David C. Cook Publishing. Elgin, IL: "Touring With Towser," booklet. Gaines Ltog Research 
Center, 250 North Street, White Plains, NY 10625. 

H/S: First Aid ForPeti (A), Robert W. Kirk, Dutton; "Angi-U Memorial Guidr To Aninial First Aid." bixjklet, Anwriean Humane 
Education Society (see appendix); A Day In the Life OJ a Veterinarian (J), William Jasper.vohn, Little, Brown; / Krmv an Animal 
Doctor (J), Chika A. Iritani. Putnam's. 




Ox 
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similarities ond differences 



COrKept : Some animals, tike humans, have and display emotions. 




bnguoge arts 



sodoi studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Leaner Outcome: Students 
will tecoffOxB that human/ 
aniroal canotians can be com- 
municated non-verbally. 



Teaching Strategy: Discus 
various ways that humans 
conununk»te, including such 
qiMstkins as: Does all cmimu- 
nicatiop involve speech or 
writtm language? How do 
humans communicate without 
using words? Tkm discuss 
how animals communicate 
{see lesouices). In what ways 
is human communit^tion liii^ 
unlike that of other animals? 
Preimie two sets of 3 by 5 indi 
cards, writing a different emo- 
tion on each of one set and the 
names of different Miliar 
animals (including humans) 
on theotWset, 



LeanUng Activity: Students 
take turns, each student choos- 
ing one card from each pile 
and attempting to communi- 
cate the emotion selected as if 
he/she were the animal select- 
ed. Other students guess the 
animal and emotion being 
communicated. 



umieistaiHling communication 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify circumstances 
that generate emotional 
r^pon^ in humans ami other 
animals. 



Teadiing Stia^iy: Ask stu- 
dents to dbscribe »tuations 
that would make Hmn (1) 
angr>% (2) happy, (3) md. Dis- 
cuss why the situations wcmld 
lead to these emotions, and 
what dtuations mi^t lead to 
similar emotions in animals. 
Ask i^fknts to gjlve examples 
(rf tic^ when the>' ha\^ seen 
animals expr^sing similar 
emotions. 



Learmng Activity: Students 
complete sentences: **It makes 
roe an^/happy/sad when..."* 
from their points of view and 
then from the perspective of 
an animal. Eto the circum- 
stanct^ that make animals 
angry/happy/sad difi^ from 
those that make humans feel 
these ways? If so, hinv? 



emouons 



LMmer <^tcomet By inti^- 
preting animal sounds and 
body language, students will 
recc^niix; primriples of safety 
in dealing with dogs. 



TeM^iing Strategy: Generate 
diKTUssion about how to fdl 
what message w emotion a 
dog is communicating (see re- 
sources). Discuss sounds, facial 
oqpiessiom, and body posi- 
tions as (.tissible clues, and ask 
students to give examples 
drawn from their exp(»iences 
with dogs. Make a list ol dues 
on the faKoard, along with what 
th^ indicate (e.g., tail be- 
twera leg^fear, illness; t«il 
^*^ggi^g-pleftsure, excite- 
no^t; aEirs badc-fear, an^r). 
lUustrate with pictures w!^ 
ever possible. 



Learning Activity: Students 
study list of canine body lan- 
guage and H)un<b that indicate 
differrat emoticms and dij»niS5 
why failure to understand 
these signals can result in a 
dangerous situation for 
humans. Then, each student 
dmw% a picture of a dog using 
body langua^^ to fscpres one 
{Articular anotion and shows 
his/her picture to the class. As 
e^h picture is shown, class 
tries to gi^ the emotion be- 
ing communicated and dis- 
cuss the proper way to deal 
with the animal in each situ- 
ation. 

safety, antnul behavior 



resources: 



GeE^ral: Mof^ and Em€9tions, %\\idy prints^, The Clrld s World, Elgin, IL; Mtwds and Emoiiom. .study prints, David C. Cook 
Publishing, Elgin, IL. 

lAi Animals and How They Communicate, 16mm film. Coronet Films, Chicago, IL. 

H/Sj What Is Your Dag Saying? (J), Michael W. Fox and Wende I^lvin Gate!*, Coward, McCann, Geoghegan; Animals Can 
Bite, lemm film. Pyramid Rims, Santa Monica, CA: Playing It Safe With Animak filmstrip, Manshfilm, Shawnee Mission, KS. 
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human attitudes 



concept : Humans' different attitudes toward animals 

somettmes affect the way humans treat the animals. 




Jhumon/ortmd rdoHonsh^ 




ionguoge oits 



socbl studies 



moth 



health/science 



Leanicr Outcome; After 
reading stories about anltnals, 
studmts wlU recognize how 
scHne human attitudes toward 
animals can cause prdblems 
humans and animals. 



Teadhing Strategy: Share a 
story with students in which 
omflict is generated because 
of diSonem^es in the dmrac- 
tUif' attitudes tou^ard animals 
(see resources). Help students 
identify attitudes of each char- 
acter toward the animal(s) in- 
volved* 



Learning Activity: Students 
write paragraphs describing 
how the diaracters' different 
attitudes toward animals 
caused problems for the ani- 
mals ami/or the people in the 
story. 



drawing conclusions 



L»fTOr OutconM^: Students 
will identify the animal- 
rdated opinions of special 
interest groups in the commu- 
nity. 



Teachii^ Strategy: Help stu- 
dents icfentiiy groups of people 
within a community that 
would have spedal interest in 
animab because oS thdt work, 
}K)blrie$, OT bdUefs (veterinari- 
ans, pet owners, farmers, 
hunten, trappeis^ vegetarians^ 
naturalists, humane society 
members/workers, conserva- 
tionists). As a class, idratify 
friends, family members, and/ 
or community r^mrce people 
who fit into each group. Then, 
ckvel<q> a series of intm^kw 
qiKstions to ask fl^se people 
concerning their opinions 
about animaLs and their rela- 
tionship to and/or interest in 
the animals. Assign each 
community resource person to 
a student or group of students. 



Learning Activity: Students 
intervJew dt^ignated resource 
people. When ever>'one com- 
pletes their interviews, stu- 
dents take turns role playing 
the per^n the> interviewed 
and answering designated 
questions for the claw. After- 
ward, discuss wh(^er stucknts 
agree or disagree with the per- 
son thev intervie^^ed and whv. 



respecting individual 
di^erenc^, communities 



Leanwr Outcome: Students 
will use a survey of family 
members to illustrate the dif- 
fences in human views about 
animals. 



T^K^bing Strategy: Hdp stu- 
cfents compile a list of jbmiliar 
animals in ibe community. Be 
sure that the list indudes in- 
sects, birds, reptile, and 
mammals, and some animals 
that are commonly f^red or 
disliked. Frovi^ a survey 
form listing the animals* 
names and a checklist to 
record one of four responses; 
like, no opinion, dislike, fear. 
Have each stucfent interview 
at leajt three friends or family 
mem ber and record thei r 
opinions. 



Learning Activity: Students 
conduct survey and compile 
results by a^gning a numeri- 
cal value of 4 to a *iike" 
response, 3 to a "no opinion," 
2 to a "dislike," and 1 to a 
"fear." Total number of points 
for each animal (the higt^t 
numbeis represent the most 
w^ll-liked animaLs, the lowest 
the mat feared or (Hslsked), 
Discuss: Did some individuals 
rate some animals high and 
some low? Why do you think 
pec^le would like one animal 
and not another? Did evm- 
one agree on which animals 
they liked, disliked, or feand? 
Why do you think some people 
mi|!;ht fear an animal when 
others like it? Do yxyii dislike or 
fear am* animals? If so, why? 
Do you think your fears an* 
justified? Why or why not? 



ordering* adding 
whole numbers 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recogniK which animal 
groups contain the largest 
numlier of lil^, disliked, and 
feared animals and will identi- 
fy positive attrilHites of each 
animal sun^eyed. This activity 
foUoivsMA. 



Teaching Strati^: Identify 
basic animal groups (e.g., 
insects, birds, reptiles, 
mammals, etc.) and explain 
characHteristics of eadi. Hdp 
students sort animals from 
math survey into appropriate 
groups. Di^ni^ ^milarities or 
differences of survey scores for 
animals in tJbe same groups. 
Did the people surve}^ like 
animals in one group more 
than those in another? If so, 
why might this be the case? 
What group do humans 
belong in? 

Learning Activity: Students 
brainstorm a list of positive 
statements about each of the 
animab in their siir\'ey. Then, 
students draw pictures of ani- 
mals, label with statements, 
and mount on bulletin board 
divided into animal grouj^. 
Entitle display "All Animals 
Are Imptjrtant," 



animal groups 



continued on next page 
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resources: 



Gcnenl: WiUAnimak That Help People (J), Michael J. Walker. McKay. 

LA: Bhdk B&iuty (J), Anna Sewdl, ScholasUc; Summerdog (J). Thorn Hdberts, Canieltrt (Avon); The House OJ Wings (]), Betsj- 
Byare, Yearling (Ddl); TheMUnighl Fox (J), Betsy Byais, Camelol (Avon); A White Hemn (J), Sarah Ome Jewett. CroweU; Rijf 
Remember (J), Lynn Hall, Camdot (Avon); Coyote Cry (J), Byrd Baylor, Lcithrup, Lee, Shepard (Morrow); A Tltotu^nd Paik Of 
Water (J), Ronald Ro'. , Knopf (Random House); The Secret Life Of Hamld. the Birdwatcher (J). Hila Colman. Crow ell; The 
Ma^ Fin^ (J), Hoald Dahl, Harper & Row; Jason and the Bees (J), Brum Hoban. Harper & Row; Much Ado Ahvut Aldo (J), 
Johanna Hurwitz. Morrow; Big Henry and the Palhi Dot Kid, 16mni film. Learning Corporation of America. New York, NY. 

MA & H/Ss Fact and Fancy In American WiUlife (J). Manuel Milan and William Keane, Houghton Mifflin; Do I (tads Give You 
Warts? Stranff' Animal Myths Explained (J), Edward R. Ricciuti, Walker; The BaffUng Bat, The Roguish Rat, and The FHghtjtd 
Fly, filnutrips from the series Curitms Creaturefi, Pomfret House, Pomfret Center, CT. 
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human attitudes 



C<¥K0pt : Humans other animals for a variety of purpc^es. 




hm:)n/ofimid rebHonships 



ionguoge orts 



socioi studies 



moth 



heolth/sdence 



h^mer Chitcome: Students 
wiU explore the use of onimak 
in tdevision pit^amming. 



T^N^iIng Strategy: Ask stu* 
fka^is to identify same wdil- 
kiKiwn television or movie star 
animals. Explain that many 
animals are used by the tele- 
vision and tnovie induces as 
Stan in programs and movies 
about animaJs, as well as ""ex- 
tras" In other films, show^, 
and commercials. Instruct 
dass to watch a designated 
amount of television progran^ 
ming and keep a }cmrnal to re- 
cord the shouts or commercials 
in which animal actors were 
used, how and why they were 
used, whether the show or 
commercial made you hke or 
dislike the animal « how the 
human actors acted toward or 
treated the animal, and wliat 
the animal did in the show or 
commercial. 



Learning Activity: Students 
view designated amotint of 
television and record informa- 
tion, then share journals with 
clas& For each program stu- 
ifents discuss: Did audience 
learn anything posdtive abmit 
animals from ^ow or com- 
mercial? What tyjx^s of activi- 
ties did tin? animal have to 
perform? Were any sj)ei:ial 
tricks required? Could the ani^ 
mal have been hurt during the 
filming of tlie show or com- 
mercial? Was the anima! s n)le 
important or would the stc^ry 
have been the same without it? 
Was the animal treated with 
respect by the human acton 
in the show or commercial? 
Students discuss whether the\' 
think it is good or bad for ani- 
mals to be ased in entertain^ 
ment. 

critical viewing dcills 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identifv animals that ha\c 
played important roles in 
American historw 



Teaching Strategy: Provide 
students with the following list 
of animals and ke>^ words or 
phrases to link them to periods 
of American history*: whale- 
New England cities; beaver- 
Louisiana Piircliase; mule- 
Erie Canal; horse- pony ex- 
pr^, farming; bistin-Ameri- 
can Indian. As a class, identi- 
fy the relationship of the 
animal to a specific period of 
American history, and dlscavi 
how humans used this particu- 
lar animal to help ^ttlc our 
country. Did this rdatioaship 
help or hurt the animals in- 
volved? Are any of ibes^ ani- 
mak in trouble tixlay? Do we 
still use them? If we do, din^s 
our modem day use help or 
hurt them? 



Learning Activity: Students 
each cbo<f«? one of the animals 
dlscu^ssed and use the lihrarj* tn 
find out more about its mie in 
American histor>\ Then, stu- 
dents draw pji*tures of tlu-ir 
chosen animals depicting their 
use by tfurly Americaas. Use 
pictures to make bulletin 
board display with the tlnnne. 
"Animals HeljH*i! Us Crow 
What Have We Dune For 
Them?" 



American histor>' 



Learner Outcome; Stuikfnts 
will identify ways in which 
humans use horses and list the 
dements of proper hurst* care. 



Training Strategy: Help stu- 
dents make a list of the waj-s 
horses an» usi^d and hrve been 
used by people (for transporta* 
tion, pulUnf; wagons and 
I^lows, herding and working 
cattle, in battle, for hunting, 
in rcKkos, in horse races, for 
pleasure riding, as pets). 
Discuss what characteristics 
make a horse especially suited 
to each frf theJic purposes (e,g. , 
size, speed, strength, eas\- to 
train). Explain that the horse's 
close association with humans 
has sometimes caused it a 
great deal of suffering. Many 
horses haw been mistn*ated, 
merused, and nc^ected. The 
first humane society in the 
U.S. was formed to combat 
cruelty- to horscis. Show film <m 
horses and horse care (s«? re- 
WHirtx^), invite an appropriate 
riMMirix* Sj>eaker, or pn?vide 
written re?»inirws on the siil> 
jif t. 



licaming Activity: Students 
use resiounes provided to 
make a list of the elements 
nei*essar> for prcijH'r hors4^ 
can*. Then, students use this 
list and drawings or photo- 
grapiis of h rses in various 
Tolvs to nmke Inniklets on 
humaas' relationship with and 
n*sp<Mis!hlliHes tci h«irses. 



horses 



ERIC 



amtinui'd on next paf^e 
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resources: 



Gcnendi Living With Animak {]), American Humane Education Societ>' (sw appendix). 

LAi Movie Horses: Their Treatment avd Trajning (J), Anthony An.iral, Boblxs-Mt-rriU; A Waif Story (J). Da\id McPbail. 
Scribner's. 

SS: WibU^e In Amcriai (A), Peter Matthicssen, Viking. 

H/Si To Care is To Love, i6mm film, Latham Foundation (ase appendix); Thv Saddle Horse. i6mm ftim, Eraycloiiedia 
Britaiuiica Educationai Corporation, Chicago, IL; Sparhf the Colt, ISmm film. Latham Foundation (see appendix): "Hon* 
Care," booldet, American Humane Education Society (see ai^mlix); AW Admut Horses (J), Glenn Balch. Scholastic: Black 
Beauty (J), Anna Sewell, Scholastic; How and Why Wonder Book Of Hors^t (J), Margaret Cabell Self. Grosset & Dunlap; 
Questions and Answers About Horses (J), Millicent Sdsam. Four Winds (Scholastic). 
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human attitudes 



COnC<^^ : Domesiticatifm is a pncess humans have used to m^e 
animals that were mice wild suitable for human use. 




fonguoge oits 



sodQl stucRes 



moth 



heofth/sdence 



Learner Outocmic: Using the 
bitse as an example, students 
will demomtrate an umter- 
standing of the concept of 
ddffi^sftetfffoii. 



TfNMshing Stmtiq0r: Provlcfe 
dfetfcmarfes and tuive students 
find definitions for dmnesH- 
cole. Discuss the fact that 
htmm were brought to North 
Anmrica as domestic animals 
but have now rei'ertcd to the 
wild in some parts of the U.S. 
(seeiesources). 



Leanrif^ Activity: Students 
write stories comparing the 
life of a dona^estic horse with 
that of a wild horse. What are 
die advantages (to the horse) 
of each? What are the disad- 
vantages? Consider the many 
uses erf horses today (e.g., pet, 
show, rodeo, draft, ranch 
work). 



voeabidary development., 
tsing dictionary, 
making inferences 



Lcsmer OuIccmm: Students 
will recc^;nize how humans 
have changed the horse 
throu^ut history to me^ 
imrticular human nee^. 



Teaching Stral^: Devdop a 
timdine for stw^ts sllustrat* 
ing the nAe erf the hoarse at 
various phases of North Ameri- 
can history (e.g., with Spanish 
explorers, American Indians, 
cowboys, wagon train ^Itrs, 
farmers, carnage drivers, 
hunters, etc. -see resources). 
Discuss the ways in which 
horses were used in each 
period and the characteristics 
of the horse that made it valu- 
able for that particular use. 



Learning Activity: Each stu- 
dent sdects a period in history 
and writes a speech pretending 
that l^she is a horse owner of 
that time and describes what 
makes his/her horse especially 
well-suited for 'ts role. Stu- 
dents take tura^ presenting 
their speeclics to class. 



American historv 



Leamer Outcome: By com- 
paring periods on a tlmeiiiie, 
student; will recognize the 
relatively !^rt time that tlNf 
horse has been domesticated. 



Teadifaig Stralc^s Demon- 
strate how to create a time- 
line. Review place value: 
millions, billions, etc. Discuss 
time words iuear^ century, 
etc.), and relationships. Pro- 
vide resources lowing evolu- 
tionary develc^ment of horse 
(see remurces). After students 
compkte their timelii^ point 
out the relativdy short pericxl 
of time in which humans have 
domesticated the horse. Ha\'e 
the students ^lemlate as to 
whetl^r human involvement 
has been good or bad for the 
horse. 



Leanung Activity: Students 
create timeline showing the 
major periods in the develop- 
ment of the horse from the 
Eohif^us (50 million yrars 
ago) to the modern day horse. 



timelifH^. place value 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will lect^idze that the needs 
of a wild animal and its 
dome^c counterparts are ba- 
Really the mme. 



Teaddag Strat^: Show a 
film (see resources) or invite a 
s^iraker to talk to your dass 
about tl^ needs of domestic 
horses and proper horse care« 
List the needs on the board. 
Discuss how a wild horse 
meets these needs in t}» wild. 



Learning Activity: Students 
choose one basic need of a 
horse and dmw* pictures show- 
ing (1) a domestic horse hav- 
ing the need met for it and (2) 
a wild horse meeting the need 
on its own (e.g., shelter- 
domestic horse in bam, wild 
horse under tree or cliff; hoof 
care-domestic horse having 
hooves trimmed, wild horse 
running over rocky^ surface). 



tK>rses, comparing wild 
and domestic animals 



resources: 

G«»ieral: Amrrte^ Last Wild Horses (A), Mustang/^: A Return To the Wild (A), and The Wild Colt 0), Hojx- Rycfc^n, CnwanJ, 
McCann^ Ceoghegan; Island Of the Wild Horses (J), Jack Denton Scott and Oz/Je S^t^t. Putnam's; Misty Of Chinvotea^ue (J), 
Marguerite Henry, Rand McNally; Animals That i/e/p Us: The Story Oj Domestic Animals (J), CarrtiU Lane Kenton and 
Herminie B. Kitchen, John Day; Comrdvie Bntik Of //orw^ and Horsemamhip (J)* ^-^^'^ Anderson, CuHrt (Macniillan); How 
and Why Wonder Book Of Horses (j), Margaret C:abt»ll Self, Grosset & Dunlap. 

SSi Mustang: Wild Spirit Of the West (J), Bom To Trot (J), and Justin Morgan Had a Hone (J), Marguerite Henr> , Rand 
McNally; Thoroughbred, 16mm film, Pyramid Films, Santa Monica, CA; Afcn On Horsiimvk: The Story Of the Mounted Man 
From the Stvthians To theAmeriean Cowboy (A), Cllen R. Vernam, University of Nebraska; Horsrpfneer (A), Frank lister, 
Reiman; Observers* Biwk Of Horsi's and Ponies (A), R.S. Summerhftys, Wame. 



H/S: To Care Is To Love. 16mm film, AIMS Imtructional Media Services, (Hendale, CA; Sfnirktj the Colt. 16mni film, 
Latham Foundation (see appendix) . Horse care literature Is alsi) available from many of the organizations listed in tht* ap{Kwiix. 
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human attitudes 



concept: Humam sometimes choose alternatives 
to die use of animals or animal products* 




longuoge orts 



socio) studies 



moth 



health/science 



Leftfiier Ovtoomes Students 
will d^tm the concepts of 
neces^iy and luxury and apply 
them to animal products. 
Tbiswmtyfeihws SS. 

Teadiing Strategys Write 
necessHy and luxury on the 
boatd aiK) have students look 
up definitions for the words. 
Discuss i^initions with the 
dass* 

Learning Activity; Vsing the 
animal products discussed in 
the soci^ studies activit}-, stu* 
dents ddtmnine whether eadi 
product is a necessity or a 
luxury. Clans ^sctmc% wheth-^ 
er or mit it is important for 
humans to ha%v the luxurj' 
prodtmts if they involve killing 
an animal. Eodbi student then 
chooses a luxury item and 
writes a paragraph explaining 
whether he/she would: (1) use 
the item e^'en if an animal 
were killed to make it and 
alternatives w re available; (2) 
use the item only if an a!tc*r^ 
native were not available; (3) 
nut Ufa; th<* item even if an 
alternative \vi*re not available. 
Note: In order to enitjuragc 
.'fiudents to think fret4y ainl 
exprtss honest iipinion^s, av 
sure them that thdr pafH'^i 
will not becolk^etiti, 



concept ikvelopment, 
writii^; paragraplv 



Lean^ Outcomes Students 
will identify products, other 
than food, that are macfe from 
animals and note possible al- 
ternatives to the use dF these 
prodiM^ts. 

Terchii^ Strategy: Hdp stu^ 
dents to brainstorm a list of 
products, other than food, 
that are made from or contain 
either ifemestlc tn wild ani> 
mal products. Your list nii^t 
include such thinp; as: leather, 
sheepskin, or w<k)1 clothing; 
fur coats or items: ivorv* or 
tortfusi* shell trinkets or fewel- 
ry; natural sptm^; scrim- 
shaw; down-filled pnnluc^is; 
alligator or li^ard-skin items; 
some ix-rfumes and ccwnuHics; 
glue; bone meal and M>nie 
fertilizers; etc. Provide exam- 
ples where (Kisstble. Identify 
the animal «^nirees ni each 
prcfduct and distinguish K-- 
twcen i\um: items that may 
be obtaiimi from a living ani- 
mal (wool, manure for fcrtili- 
zers) and thtm that n«<juirc 
than the animal be killed {fur» 
leather^ ivor>\ etc.) Explain 
that st>nM* humans t4icH)se not 
to use pnrduets that an' made 
from animals. fMp studtnits 
identify alternatives to each of 
the products listed (e,g., 
cotton, linen, synthetics 
instead of leather, fur, or 
other animal-skin clothing; 
plastic, mineral, or metal 
jewel r>' instead of i\or)\ tor* 
toise shell, or scrimshaw; 
ett\). Discuss: Why might 
some humans want to ch<x>se 
alternativt*s to animal pn^- 
ducts (ciisi, availability, aller- 
gic*s. U^»^ n.'strictioas. ethical 
reasons)? 

Learning Activity: Using 
sample prcKhicts, picture* cut 
from magazines, and/or draw- 
ings, students create a display 
of animal products and alter- 
natj\t*s. 

cimsumcrism 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will idf^tify foods othtr than 
meat that are sources of pro- 
tein. 

Teaching Strategy: Explain 
the reasons why humans nerd 
to consume protein as part of 
their daily diet, D^bs the 
fact that although meat is the 
major source of protein in 
most Americans' diets, some 
humans, know n as t>i^ariam, 
eat no meat. Discus: Why 
might some humans want to 
choose altematix'cs to meat 
and/or other animal products 
(ci>st, taste preferences, aller- 
gies, othiT health concerns, 
ethical or rehgious reasons)? 
Help students identify and list 
other sourciTs of protein (e.g , 
grains, nuts, eggs, dairj' pro- 
ducts). 

Learning Activity : Euc^ .stu- 
dent plans two lunch or dinner 
menus, one (HMitaining meat 
and the other a^ntaining other 
high protein foods. Then, stu- 
dents choiiM' une menu and 
prejtiire it. 



nutrition 



resources: 



ERLC 



H/Sj ASuc^ Ado About Aldv (J), Johanna Htimitz, Mornnv; Thr Vcgrtariau AlWrmth r (A). Vic Suwrnun. Kc>dak'; Laurvl's 
Kik^ (A), Laurel RcAertson, NUniri; Diet For a SmaU Planet (A). Frant-es .M<K»re Laj>ptN BcUantinc (Haiidoni Htmst')- 
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onimot ujeifore 



COflCept : Laws exist to govern the keeping of some animals. 




longuoge orts 



sociol studies 



math 



heolth/scierKe 



LMti»»r Outeoo^: Students 
will recognize the conse* 
quences cif viiilating animal 
regulations. 



Tttdhil^ Stmti^: Help 
(ktits i^ntify laws in their 
ccrnimunity that govern the 
keefring erf animubs (s»e re- 
sources). Discuss passible rea- 
scms why each was written, 
and what might htf^iefl to 
pets and/or owners if the law* 
did not exist or was ignored. 
Assign each law (or requiws 
ment within a law) to a stu- 
dent or group of students. 



Learning Activity: Students 
speculate about negative con- 
quences of a pet owner dis- 
obeying their assigned laws^ 
thtn write television news 
stor^' about what might 
happtn. Combine resulting 
stories ^o create a television 
ne\**s pn^grani uith students 
playing n^h^s f>f ne\i-scastcr, 
director, cn-^site reporters, 
animal conliol offict^rs, pi-t 
owners, and other dtizt»ns 
affected by sitratioas (e.g., 
driver who acciilcntaily hits 
straying dog, neighbor whosr* 
garden is dug up by roaming 
dog). Following dran[iata7a- 
tion, discuss how sitiiUUorts 
could have been pre\'ent.'Hl if 
pet owners obeyed laws. 



writing news stories^ 
dramatization 



Learner Chilcome: Students 
will expkirr the feeling of pet 
owners and humans who do 
mit own jicts regarding pet- 
related laws. 



Teaching Stratcg> : Elicit dts- 
cussion about problems free- 
roaming pets can cause in a 
community (e.g., car acci- 
dents, spilled trash, fect*s on 
side wal k , r u i ned sh r u bs , 
bites). Are thes<» the fault of 
the |>ets or their owners? Ex- 
plain that frt»e-roaming pets 
are pnxiucts of irrespimsible 
ownt»rs whr> an* breaking leiish 
laws. Who suffers when these 
laws aa* broken? The ttwfier? 
The animaiP OthiT unsmais/ 
humaas? Ask students to think 
aJiout how the>- would fc^l if 
.Mmieime else's {x^t damaged 
their prc>{ierty because the 
ixrt's owner didnt «i?ey the 
'aw. Who du animal laws 
pn*teet? 



I^'aming Activity: Students 
prej>are survey that asks pet 
owm^rs and humans wht> do 
mit own |>ets: Slnmld laws to 
restrict the* ke(*ping of pc»ts bi? 
strictt*r? C-ompsle n*su!ts, tlR*n 
diseuss: VVhkh group wanttd 
strietiT la\%s? If jn*t o^vm-rs 
obt^y existing laws, do )ou 
think humans who do not 
own jH»ts would he happier? 
Is OH rung a }H*t a right or a 
resjionsibiJjt)? 



citsseenship, laws 



Learner Chttcome: Students 
will determine the number of 
unidentified lost pets adver^ 
tised in the patter over a om»- 
week {M*riod to illustrate the 
need for pet hcensing laws. 



Teaching Strategy: Instruct 
indents to read lost-and-found 
sections of local paper for one 
week, recording the number 
of pets lo^ and fotind each 
day. Note any "lc«t** ads that 
indicate the pet was wiring a 
license or other identification, 
Discass results of tally. Of the 
Icjst pets, 1k>w many were 
wearing a licease? Have stu-^ 
dents subtract this number 
from the total hnX jKis, and 
add the remainder to ths num- 
ber of {Kfts that ha\'e been 
"found" but the owner can*t 
be located. This numlHT rep-^ 
regents the animals that cannot 
Ik* reunittd with their owm»rs 
because tl*ey w<*re not wearing 
li»*nse tags. 



Learning Activity: Students 
CHHopute total nundier of lost- 
aitd'found uninmis as ul>ove. 
Then us*' final figure to make 
{Kisters wi*h tlR'nie Ani- 
mals Couldn*t Find Their 
I lonies This Wv^k Because 
Tiny Didn*t Ha\x» A Uwavi*. 
Obe) the Law; l.icvnst* Y<n!r 
Pel.'' illustrate jHMiters and 
hang in H'hool or tHimmunjts . 

adding and subtracting 
whole numbers, 
problem !»^lving 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognizee the need for 
laws that regulatt! the keeping 
of captive wildlife. 



Tcadiing Stmlegy: InvHe a 
state conservation officer to 
spc^k to )'our class about Xw^s 
that relate the keeping of 
captive wildlife. Before visit, 
hdp s'^udents prepare a list of 
questions .such as: Can an 
average citizen keep any kind 
of nati\e cir exotic wild animal 
as a pet? If not, what axe the 
restrictions? Are permits 
needed? If so, how eas)' are 
thej' to g^*t? What problems 
can wild jKfts cause for their 
owners? The community? 
What effects can the capturing 
of wildlife for pets hai'e on the 
environment? What MtnLs of 
wild animals are mo*1 com- 
monly taken for jiets? What 
hap{H*iis to wildlife tliat can- 
not make the adjustnmit as 
IH*ts? 



Learning Activity: After 
sja^aker lease's, stuck»nts each 
ehfX)5%' a w*ild animal that is 
commonly ktpt as a pet and 
research its b(*havior and char- 
acteristics. Then, stud(*nts use 
the information they find to 
prit^>ar4* a list trf reasons why 
the animal would not make a 
gotxljiet. 



animal bel^vior 



resources: 

General: For information on animal t '■uelty and control laws in your c^mununity. contact the Imral animal ecmtrol department, 
animal welf an* organization, police dep artment, or city government office. 'Animal Laws/' chapter ixxrni Lh iu^ With Auimals 
(J), American Humane Education Societ> (5*e appendix). 

LA: Abundafhti (J), (M). Criffiths. YearK'ng il>eU); Xfffmhj\ Cat (J). Miska Mili-s. LittU\ Brf?svn; Srii/i, Ifinun film. Adelpbi 
Prociuc^ious, (harden (^ity. NY. 

S5i & MA; **A Ltist Dog*s Ticket Home ' and ^^cvidents Don't Have To Hap{H*n," jKisters, The Humane Socicts of tla* United 
States (see appendix) . 

H/S: A Mou^ To Be Free (J), Joyce* W. Warren, C«mel<jt (Astm): My Friaid Mac (J), Mar>^ McNeer and Lynd Ward, Houghttm 
Mifflin; The Cnj Oj the Crou' (J), jean Craighead George. Harpt^r & Row; Whre ShouUi a SquirnJ Live? 16nmi film, Barr 
Films, Pasadena, CA; Manimahs, 16mm film, Plioenix Films, New York, NY; Me and You KangartHn, J6mm film. Learning 
O orporationof America, New York, NY. 1 4 f 
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onimol luelfore 



concept : Laws exist to protect some Mtimals* 






fonguoge orts 



sociol studies 



modi 



heolth/sdence 



Le^TD^ OuteMm: By pxtited- 
ing something during the 
schcx^ day and wrlUng about 
thdr experiences students will 
dbmonstrate an understanding 
tsS ccNK?ept erf protection. 



Teaching Strategy: At the 
b^lnniiig of tha day^ give 
erch stucbnt a hard-boiled 
egg. Fiovide markers and in- 
struct students to draw a pfo- 
tuie of an animal on titne out- 
si(fe. Explain that protecting 
tMr ''pc^^ eggs means keeping 
them from harm. Discuss 
what dangm might threaten 
this ^pet/* Discuss that al- 
th<M]^ the easiest thing is to 
hide your eggp; in a safe place, 
this is ctftcn impracttcfil with a 
real pet. Therefore, require 
that '"egg pets** be kept with 
students all day. 



Learning Activity: Students 
protect their egp frrnn harm 
fof one full schcol day. At tht> 
end of the day« stuck^nts dis- 
cuss problenis they had pro- 
tecting their "pets'* and what 
happ^Eied to the **pets" that 
weren't protected. Then, 
students each write a para- 
graph to d^cribe their fc^elings 
after p/otefting their "*pets*' all 
day. 



concept devebpment^ 
writing paragraphs 



Leanser Outocmie; Students 
will identify how laws that re^ 
strict and regulate hunting 
protect animals. 



TeadifaigStimtegys Discuss the 
fact that hunting pressure 
taive thrratened the pecula- 
tion numbers erf the lUFferent 
whale species (e.g.« bowhead, 
sperm, Mue, sei, minke)* Ex- 
fdain the com^t of quotas as 
it pertains to the protection of 
whales and other animals that 
are hunted (see resources). 
Diviife class into several small 
groups, assigning each group a 
whale specie» to research* 



Laming Activity: Students in 
groups research the whale 
species assigned to them, in- 
cluding in their re!»earch the 
whale's s^al habits, what 
it eats, what its habitat is, 
how and when it has been 
threatened by hunting prc?»- 
sures« and what laws or quotas 
have been established to pro- 
tect it. Discus whether the 
law?i haw been effective. If 
not, what new laws are nitid- 
vd? 



Lnmer Outcome: Students 
will distinguish between (be 
coiK^epts of endangered and 
extincf and leco^^iize tl^^ ways 
that human laws work to ke^ 
endangered animsl species 
from becoming exUra;rt. 



Teidiing Strategy: Write en- 
danf^ered and exfjnri on board 
and instruct students to find a 
definition for each word. 
Discuss the words with stu- 
dents, being sure to not»» that 
extinction is a natural process, 
althouj^ it has been greatly 
accelerated by humans. 



Learning Activity; Each stu- 
dent lo<Acs up the name of an 
endangered animal species 
and an eistinct animal species, 
then list» the animals umW 
the appmpriate headin(p» on 
the iK^rd. Students tb?n dis 
cuss the wa)^^ humans try ;d 
protect endan^red species. As 
a clavs, students eem|K)se laws 
for the extinct animals that 
migh^ have helinxl to save 
those animals from i^tinction. 



cnuM^natimi, laws 



endangeied animah« 
e!!itinction 
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msources: 



Gcneiilt AnltMb and Their Legpl Rifihu (A), EmJly Stewart Leavltt, Animal Welfare Institute (see appendix). For informaHon 
oa a»ian||md animak and k#slation to pitHect them, write Office of Endangered Species, Fish utd Wildife Service. I 
DepMtment of the Interior, Washington, DC 20240, or contact Defenders of Wildlife, The Humane Society of the United Statts. 
National WiUUife Feiferation, Center for Action on En^bng^ Spedes, Center for Environmental Education, World WilcUife 
Ftind, or the Animal Wdfare Institute (see appendix for addresses). For information on state and local laws that protect animals, 
cfxntact your local animal wdlfare or animal control mjgexKy, ot state, count>% or dty govmnment. 

SSs Definition: ^to-a number set by law or regulation to i^tify the maximum number of a species of animal that may be 
killed without eiKiangering the qiecies' survival. Whal^ Watdt (J), Ada and Frank Graham, Delacorte (Dial): Sea Mammals (J), 
Dorothy Childs Hogner, Crowell; Whaks, filmstrip, Whale$, multi-media kit, and Portrait Of a Whak, 16mm film, NaHonal 
Get^phlk.' Soctety, Washington. DC, Wfmhs^ cdoring alinim. Center for Environmental Education (see appendix); Save the 
Whales, educationai board game. Animal Town Game Company, Santa Barbara, CA- For additional information on whales 
write: Greenpeace Fouruiation, 286 Congress Avenue, Boston, MA (miOi General Whale, P.O. I&ax Save the Whales, Alameda, 
CA 94501; or American Cetacean Society, Box 4416, San Pedro, CA 90731 . 

N/& Definitions: en^rtgered-ti term applied to a spedes of animal that is in danger of becoming extinct because of dwindling 
pc^atiom, habitat encroachment, or other factors; ntfincf-a term applied to a species of animal that has died out and no longer 
exists. Wildlife Alert! The Struggle To Survive Q), Thomas B. Allen, and Animais !n Danger: Trying To Save Our Wildlife (J). 
National Geographic Society; And then There Were None (I). Nina Leen, Holt, Rlnehart & Wfrerton; Saving Our Wild Animals, 
two-part fllmstrip series, National Geographic Soclet>% Washington, IX:; Extinct. En^ngered, and Threatened, filmstrip series, 
Pomfret House, Pomfret Center. CT. 
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Qnimol uueifore 



concept : Humam have formed organizatioiis 
to protect and contnH some animals. 




.huTKn/onk^ 



(onguoge orts 



sociol studies 



fnoth 



health/science 



Leanier Outecmie: Studbnt^ 
will idbntify local animal wel* 
fare and environmental pnv 
twrtkm organizatirms. 



Teadiiiig Stmt^: Discass the 
role of animal welfare and 
environmental protection or- 
ganizations. Provide telephtine 
directories from major cities in 
your area. 



Laiming Activity: Students 
use phone books to research 
and list humane societie*^, 
animal belters, and environ- 
mental protection ^^mi^ jn 
ti^ir area* Then one student 
writes or calls each of the«^ 
agemries for descriptix-e litera- 
ture. When literature is rt^ 
odved, students use informa- 
tion to create a director)-, list- 
ing m.mes of organi/jitions 
along with their locations, 
frfione numbc^rs, and explana- 
tion of their functioas. (Thc 
director>^ can be duplicated 
ami made available to other 
classes, the local library . and 
the agenciifs listed,) Then, 
stttdents create a variety irf 
situations in which tht ser\ kt-s 
of an animal welfare or en\ i- 
ronmenta! protection agency 
would be m'cded (e.g., \iiu 
found an injured stray animal, 
you found a hurt bird, Mjuir- 
rels made a xvesX in your attic, 
you mied a speaker for a nufet- 
ing, you need an animal film 
to shim' scout tnKip). Students 
write each situation <m a jmw 
of paper, put it in a box, ami 
take turns drawing sitiiattf>ns 
and deciding what organiza- 
tion would be ct>ntacti*d. 

using resources 



Learmrr ChilOHne: Students 
will identify the purpcKces and 
nsponsibilities irf animal wd- 
farc and environmental pro- 
tection organirations in their 
area. This activity ftj^ihivs LA. 



Teaching SUategy: Divide stu- 
ifents into groups to represent 
agencies identified in LA 
activity. Organia^ an Animal 
Protection Fair" with infor- 
mation booths in clas$ro<mi or 
librar\'. 



Learning Activity: Students 
role play representatives of the 
agencies and organtzatioas in 
directory. Each group re- 
searches work of organisation 
It represents and designs pcwit- 
crs. information sht^ets. bump- 
et stickers, badges, etc , ex- 
plaining the organi2ation*s 
cause and \it*NvjKrint. Then 
students UM» materiuis to si't up 
display Ixioths for a . Jass "Ani- 
mal PnHectioij Fair/' Invite 
other clavse?* to vivw Innjths. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will use computation 4ti!ls to 
illastrate the results vi cooper- 
ation in an endangered species 
math game. 



Teaching Strategy: List 
several endangered species on 
board. Disscuss reasons for en- 
dangemmnt (e.g., habitat loss, 
over hunting, itrdlution). Ex- 
plain that Mime humaas who 
are c<mcenied about the fatt* 
of endangered animals haw 
combined their individual 
efforts to form organizattoas 
desigm.'d to help save the ani- 
mals. Assign each animal ideu* 
tified a numeric value (e.g., 
black-fiKited ferret 12, blue 
whali*- U, whwping crane- 
10, timber wolf -9, s^rilla }S, 
hald eagle-7), Pavs out domi- 
iK>t*s to entire class. Kxpluin tti 
students that they ina\ "save" 
an animal by oimhining the 
face value oi their cloniiniie** 
until ttie) CK|Ua! an aniniars 
value. 



Learning Activity: Students 
juin with classitiate^i until they 
have cfunbimnl dcnuimH-s to 
total an animars value. Onct^ 
an animal has been **.sav(d," 
thi^ student.<i who nmibinecl tn 
sa\f it state one a^alistic alter- 
nati\'e to impHHt* the s|Hvjes' 
status pnjti-ct habitat). 

Haw can hunmns join together 
to niakt* this hap]H*n in the real 
worJdr* 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify health and safety 
probkmis ttiat make animal 
control agencies m^'ssary. 



Teadhing Stiatqf^: Invite an 
animal c<mtml officer to speak 
to the class about the health 
and safety problems caused b>' 
free- roaming pets (biting, 
fect-s on sidewalks or yards, 
knueking over trash, obstruct- 
ing traffic, auto injuries to 
hi! aians and animals). Ask the 
speaker to discuss w ho is re- 
spoasible for the problems-the 
animals or their owm*rs. 



Learning Activity: Students 
di<>cus5 the problem identified 
by the spiTaker and the animal 
control officer/ageiK^y s rtile in 
preventing tht^ problems. 
Then, students each write a 
thank yoxi note to the speaker 
expressing appreciation fi»r the 
vi»it and identifying at least 
otw^ new fact he/she learned 
alniut why animal control 
agencies are nm«s.sar> in a 
wnminnitv. 



cimmiuntly agencie^^ 



adding h hoU* numbers 



public hi'aith, safety, pets 



AC MvmNg EDUCA TiON cuMitcuLUU owoe 



resources: 



C^CKrnd: Many local ammal welfare groups and animal control agem:ie$ ha\*c educational programming and materials available 
f(» me in sdbtools. CUiutact the a^m^ies in your area for assL'^ance or write to The Humane Society of the United States or other 
national Agencies listed in the appendix for information on the work of animal welfare and control organizations, 

MA: WiUHfe Alert! The Struggle To Survive (J), Thomas B. Allen* and Animals In Danger; Trying To Save Our Wildlife Q), 
Naticmal Gei^phic Society; And Then There Were None (J), Nina Leen^Hdt. Rii^art & Winston; SaiHng Our WUd Anifmds, 
two-part nimstrip series, National Geographic Society. Washington, IK:: Extinct. Endangered, and Threatened, filmstrip series, 
Pomfnel House, Pomfret Center, CT. 

Hl$t Patches, t^o-part ftlmstrip series. National Association for the Advancement of Humane Education (see appendix); 
Pethood or Parenthood, slides and cassette or 16mm film, American Veterjnar> Medical As3K>ciation, 600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 6(^)5; Canine Control Officer, filmstrip from the series Working With Animals, Trol! Associates, Mahwah, NJ; 
Listen To Your Kitten Purr (J), Lilo Hess, Scribner s. 
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onimol ujeifore 



CCMKept : Humans have the responsibility to provide proper care 
for animals kept in public or private facilities. 



huTX)n/omTK^ relcAion^^ 





longuoge orts 



socioi studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will create stories tihat demon- 
strate an understanding of the 
cofK2ept of resj^ns^iHtyi as it 
applies to care of animals. 



Teaching Slratq^: Define the 
word responsibility for stu- 
dents. Relate definition to stu- 
dents' experieiK^e with ques- 
tions such as: What things are 
you respomible fw? Wbat do 
you do as part of this respon- 
sibility? What happens if you 
don't do tlwse thinjo^? Ask stu- 
dents to speculate as to the 
responsibilities involved in 
caring for animals at a zoo, 
animal shelter^ pet store, etr. 
Begin stories for children, such 
as: "One morning, the zoo 
keeper forgot to come to work. 
The animals..." Or, 'The pet 
store owner over.dept and 
didn*t arrive rjt her store until 
late in tbv day. TIk' animals. . 



Learning Activity: Students 
finish stories, writing or telling 
what might happen if peojik* 
who care for animaLs aren*t 
responJdble. Then make up 
new stories about how animals 
should be cared for. Assemble 
stories in a class book to Ik 
rrad again later. 



concept development, 
storytelling or writing stories 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify fadlities within 
tteir community that house 
animals. 



Teaching Strategy: Explain to 
stuttents that animals live all 
around us, in our homes, in 
the wild, and in special facili- 
ties in every communit>\ Help 
class brainstorm a list of public 
places where animals might bv 
housed (e.g., animal shelter, 
riding stable, laboratory, zoo, 
pet store, school, kennel). 
Write each facility on the 
btmrd as it is named. Provide 
class with copies of municipal 
Yellow Pages and explain how 
they are iw^kI. 



Learning Activity: Students 
Uxik in Yellow Pages to stie 
which tjTp^i of animal facili- 
ties are locattxl in their com- 
munity*. 



commumties 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will estinmtc tfie costs of pnv 
viding proper care for large 
numbers of animals. 



Teaching Strategy : Provide 
pet can? literature and assist 
students in making a list of 
some of the basic items needed 
to care for a dog or cat <e.g,, 
food, kitty litter, veterinarj- 
care, collar, leash, dishes, 
beds). If possible, arrange a 
visit to a grocery or pet supply 
«^nre and/or assist stuctents in 
assigning realistic c^ts to rach 
item needed to care hn a pet 
for one month (include one 
routim* vLsit to the veterinari- 
an). 



Learning Activity: Students 
add cosb* to determine expense 
of caring for a pet for on*? 
month. Then pretend they 
operate animal shelters and 
care for 25 animals, for 50, 
and for 100, by multiphing 
tltt? costs by each numlwrr. 
Speculate about what addi- 
tional costs would be invoKt^d 
when caring for animals in a 
sjxTial facilit)' instead of a 
home (lalmr, utilities, clean- 
ing supplit?s, etc.). 



momn^, adding and 
multiplying whole numbers, 
problem solving 



Lean»er Outcome: Students 
will recognize the role of pre- 
wntive medicine and gcxid 
sanitation practices in pre- 
vcmttng diseases among groups 
of animaLs hou!«Hl in a facility. 



Teaching Strategy: Ask .stu- 
dents to share stories of « 
common illness they contract- 
ed at the same time or shortly 
afte a friend or relative (e.g., 
colds, measles, mumps, cntdc- 
en pox), Explaih that com- 
municable disea^ can be 
spread from person to person 
through airborne viruses or 
through bacteria on dixies, 
glasses, etc. , and that spending 
time with large groups of 
people (at school or work) 
increases disease risks. Explain 
role of inoculations and good 
health and hygiene {n^ctices 
in preventing disea<^< Relate 
discussion to animals housed 
in grou{» with others of their 
own kind. 



Learning Activity: Students 
use knowledge of good human 
health practices in creating a 
lis' if priK^dure^i that could 
help prevent the spread of 
disea^ among animals in a 
public or private facility (e.g., 
inoculations, proper diet, 
cleiin living area and food/ 
water dishes, isolation of sick 
individuals). 

public health 



resources: 

SS: Living With AnimaLs (J), American Humane Education Sf)cirt> (see appt^ndlx). 

MA: Pet care literature is available fn>m most hn^l animal welfare organizations and animal vonitol aj^'ncies as well as from a 
number of organizatioas listed in tlie appendix. 

H/Ss •t:hanRing Your Image, Part II: Sanitation and Kennel Cleaning/' bot^klH, Thi' Ihmiam* Societ\ of the United States (see 
appendix). 
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Qnimoi-reloted careers 



CCHXC^ : Careers exist that involve working 
with and for animals. 





ionguoge orts 



social studies 



motti 



heoith/science 



Leamer (^tcome; Students 
inill use rdb play to demon- 
strate an undetstaitding of tlie 
work involved in animal- 
rdated caiwrs. 



Teadiing Strategy: Providr ^ 
period of time over several 
days to $how and discuss 
Wmking With Animab film- 
strips (see resources). Make a 
list of careers covered in film- 
strips and assign each career to 
a smdl group of studbnts. 
Have each group create a brief 
}<A> description for that career 
on an ix^^ex card, listing the 
career, tl» duties involved, 
and any additional informa- 
tion abcnit that career. 



Learning Activity: After view- 
ing and discussing six film- 
strips^ students play ^What s 
My Line?** by taking turns 
cheesing cards and answering 
yes/no questions about the 
career on their cards until the 
dass guesses the career. 



lole play 



Leaner Outcome; Students 
will identify the qualtficaticms, 
training, and duties of various 
individuals who woiic with 
animals.. 



Teaching Stratf^: Help stu* 
cfents compile a list of indi- 
viduals within the community 
who work with or for animaU 
(see resources). Identify phone 
numbers or addresses c& local 
resource people in these Belds* 
Help dass prepare a short Ifet 
€i questiom com^eming the 
individual's work, duties, 
training, and opinions about 
animals. Assign each resource 
person to a student or group of 
students. 



Learning Activity: Students 
contact and interview resource 
people who hold animal- 
related jobs. Then share find- 
ings with dass thrmtgh an 
animal ^related career day. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will determim? the numbers of 
animals handed daily by in- 
dividuals in different animal- 



careers 



care careen. 



Teadung Strategy: Identify 
^veral careers in your 
community that involve daily 
contact with animals (animal 
control officer, animal care- 
taker, groomrr, woo keeper, 
farmer, v^rinarian) . Ha\% 
students contact individuals in 
eaxM field to find out the aver- 
age number of animals the 
person comes into contact 
with (handles) in a day. 



Learning Activity: Students 
collect data on numbers of 
animals handled per day by 
people in different animal 
jobs. As a class, students ar- 
range the yobs in rank order by 
the munber of animals han- 
dled. tVho handles the most 
animals? What do they do 
for/ with the animals? Are 
some jobs more time- 
consuming or more ti!ohnical 
than othcHi? 

recording data, ordering 



Learwr Outcome: Students 
will identify branches of 
science that deal with the 
study of animals. 



Teadung Stratc^: Explain to 
students that many scientists 
are involved in studying 
animals. Provide dictionaries 
wd pc^t a chart listing the 
following branches of science; 
biolog>% zoology, herpetolog>% 
ornithology, entomology, 
eciilogy, ethology, ichthy- 
ology. 



Learning Activity: Students 
find words in dictionaries and 
fill in appropriate ''study 
of..." descriptions on charts. 
Then, students discuss how 
.studies of different animals 
could help the animals. 



branches of animal %ience 



resources: 

General: Working With Animals, filmstrip series. Troll Associates, Mahwah, NJ; Cancers: Working With Anitnah (A). Guy 
Hodge, Acropolfc, available from The Humane Society of the United States (see appendix); Card^m In the Animal Kingdom (J), 
Walto* Oleksy, Messner; Careers For Dog Lovers (J), Lynn Hall, KoUett; A Day In the Life Of a Veterinarian (J), William 
Jaspersohn, Little, Brown; Veterinarian, Dtniar For Your Pet (J), Arline Stnmg, Atheneum; / Know an Animal Dacfar (j), 
Chika A. Iritani, Putnam's; The Veterinarian Serves the Community, 16mm film, FilmFair Communications, Studio City, CA; 
Ottf Friend the Veterinarian, 16mm film, Latham Foundation {'see appendix); Who's Who In the Zoo?, 16mm film, Ccntron 
Films, Lawi^nce, KS. 
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petonimQls 




In today *s society, being a responsible |^t owner means more than 
providing fmd and shelter for your dog or cat* It m^ns making a well- 
informed choice in i»t selection, safeguarding your i^t against dangers^ 
spending the time--as well as the money-^ required to keep your pet 
healthy and happy^ and making a commitment to the animal for its 
lifetime, not merely for the time you find it api^aling or practical. It also 
means accepting your rcsponsibilitic^ to the community-to keep your pet 
from becoming a nuisance and to neuter it to prevent unwanted offspring. 

The^ requirements appear logical enough, yet millions of animals are put 
to death in animal shelter each y^r and millions more die on the streets 
and highways, all because of pet owners who don't understand, or don't 

care, about their responsibilities to their pets. 

The activiti^ that follow are designed to help students ^plore the spwial 
relationships that exist betw^n pets and humans, identify the specific 
elements of responsible pet ownership, and understand the consequences that 
irr^ponsible ownership can have for both the animals and the community. 



pethood 



concept : Humans raise and keep pet animals 
to fulfill emotional n^eds* 




petoninriQls 



(onguoge arts 



sociol studies 



moth 



T 



heoith/science 



Learner Outcome: Using cin- 
quain poetry, students w01 
express their feelings about 
pets* 



TeMhing Stmlegy: Provide 
stuifents with format for cin- 
quain pot»tr>' (see resources). 
As a class, creal^ a sani|)le 
jKJeni, 



Learning Activity: Students 
^rite cinquains describing 
their pets or the pets they 
would like to have. Note: Tli 
fourth line ^ould describe the 
stucfent's fedini^ for his/ her 
pet. Share the completed 
poems with the clasps. Then, 
^cbnts illustrate poems and 
mount on display board or 
combine in a class booklet. 



parts of speech, 
writing poetry 



Learner Outcome: By reading 
and collecting stories from 
local newspapers, students 
will identify the roles that pets 
play in the livc^ of many 
people in the communit}*. 

Teaching Strategy: Collect 
sample news clippings about 
pets and people and share 
thf2se with the dass. Discuss 
how the person involved in 
each ston- might feel about 
his/her pet. 



Learning Activity: Students 
collect news clippinjc^ that 
deal with {x?ts and petvple. 
Then, each student ch(X^»es 
one clipping and writes a stor\ 
about how the person in the 
news stor>' might feel about 
his/her pet. 

current evx'nts 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify basic human 
c^notioas and recogni^x? that 
pets can help humai^ deal 
with many emotions. 



Teadiing Strategy: Show class; 
a series of pictures represent- 
ing human emotions (e.g., 
fear, low, loneliness^ grief, 
joy, an]^) and have students 
identify each emotion. Discuss 
how j^ts might share the emo- 
tion or help people deal with 
it. 



Learning Activity: Students 
pair as pet and pet owner and 
role play emotional situations. 
Examples: Person is afraid and 
pet becomes protector. Person 
Is lonely and pet becomes 
plavTUute. 

emotiom 



resources: 

General: "The Values and Usts Of Pets," Michael W. Fox, chapter from The Handbook OfAnifnal W vljarv (A). Kdnri D. Allen 
and William H. WestbnK>k. etls., CJarland; Friend Df^ (J), Arnold Adoff, Lipinmtitt; Phillip and the White Calu Uimm filn), 
and BiR Htmry and the Pnlka Dot Kid, Uimm film. Learning Ojrixjratiun of America, Kvw York, NY. 

LA: A cinquain is a five-lim? fw>em with the following format: Line 1 is one iM>un, stating subject of poem; Line 2 is two adjectives 
describing the subject; Line 3 is three verh^ or a verb phrase that relate to subjtx^t; Line 4 is a fimr-word phrase stating feelings 
ateut or interpretation of subject; Liiie 5 is one word, asually another noun, that rt-statcs subject ur a word that sums up jHx»m. 
Example: 

Spiders 
Tiny, busy 

Spinning, moving, floating 
Building fragile wispy u-ebs 
Artists 

HIS: Mowk and Emotions, study prints, David C. Ctiok Publishing, Klj^n, IL; Mm^ds and Kmutiom. studv prints. The C:hild's 
World, Elgin, IL; Afine For KeefVi (J), Jean Little, Pwket (Simon & Schuster); Mtj Friend Mac (J). MarV McNeer and Lynd 
Ward, Houghton Mifflin; King Oj the Wind (J). Marguerite Henry, Rand McNally; The Foundling (I). Carol Carrick, Clarion 
(Houghton Mifflin), 
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pethood 



concept : Some pet animals once met or now meet hwnan needs 
other Uian emotional fulfillment. 




onhKds 



(onguoge arts 



sociol studies 



moth 



health/science 



Learner Outcome: Students 
wdl recogniK the procediu^ 
used in sdeeting and training 
guide dogs. This activity 
faU0wsH/S. 



TeiMdiiiig Strat^: Ask stu- 
cfents to describe the kind of 
dog (breed, dispodtion, intdli- 
ffxux, size, etc.) that they 
think would make a guod 
guidb df^ for a blind or deaf 
person. Have stucknts explain 
tim Ttmsom ihey think certain 
characteristics are important. 
How do tfc^ think guide ikigs 
are chosen? Where do th^ 
come from? How are the)' 
trained? How young are they 
when their training begins? 
Provide addresses of organiza* 
tions involved in selecting, 
raising and/or training of 
guide dogs (see resources). If 
possible, invite a community 
resident who has a guide dog 
to speok with the cl&s^. 



Learning Activity: Selected 
students write letters to organ- 
izations involved with select- 
ing, raising and/or training of 
guide dogs, asking questions 
gen^^ted by cluss disca«»iion. 
Then, students share respoa^ 
with 



Learner Outcome; Students 
will recc^ipnize that animals 
serve well as parti^rrs or com- 
panions to some community 
helpers. 



Teaching Strategy: Invite an 
officer from the canine divi- 
sion of your local polk?e force 
(or an office from th^ mount- 
ed patmi if applicable) to 
spe ik to your class about his/ 
ba- dog (or hoi^) ami the 
work done by the animal. 



LNiming Activity: Students 
question officer about animars 
life on and off the job. How is 
the animars life like/unlike 
that of a pet dog (or horse)? 
After speaker leaves, students 
write thank you letters to the 
officer and his/her dog (or 
horse) including at least one 
fact they* learmrd about the 
animal and its work* 



Learner Outcfmie: By com- 
paring the life expectancy of 
popular classroom pets and 
the length of the school year, 
students wUl rmignize that 
the responsibility for these 
animals* care continues 
beyond the end of the school 
year. This activity is suggested 
for use in classrooms that 
keep dassroom pets. 

Teaching Strategy: Select 
three common classnxini pets 
and ass^ each to a group of 
students. 



Learning Activity: Studbnts re- 
search biological information 
on assigmd animal, including 
averaj^ life expectancy. Then 
students prepare charts com- 
paring the animals* life expec- 
tanci^ with length of the 
sehodi year. Whfch is longer? 
What happens to the pets 
when school ends and students 
go home for the summer? Even 
though the class no longer 
*'needs** the pets, do the pets 
still have needs that must be 
met? Who will meet those 
needs? Students disci«s why 
owning a pet is a commitment 
for the life of the animal. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
wiU recognize ways that dt^ 
are used to compensate for the 
i;bsence of certain human 



writing letters 



crime prevention, 
community Mpeis 



making tin^ comparisons 



senses. 



Teaching Strategy: Take 
students, one at a ^jne, to door 
erf classroom, blliKifold them^ 
and while blindfc4ded, have 
them locate their desks and sdt 
down. (Advise students to 
move slowly and carefully to 
avoid injury.) After each child 
has participated, class dis- 
cusses bow it felt to walk 
through a room when ttey 
couldn't see. Have students 
relate their activities dtuing a 
typical day and then speculate 
alKyut how ihef^ activities 
would be different if they 
couldn't see or hear. Explain 
the work of guide dogs for the 
blind and d^f (see re^^rces). 
Bring in an appropriate re- 
source person if possible, or 
provide resource information 
abcKjt the programs that train 
and provide guide dogs for 
blind ami/or deaf persoas. 



Learning Activity: Students 
identify sights and sounck that 
we must be aware of in order 
to functicm in our daily activi- 
ties (e.g., alarm clock, tele- 
phone, doorbell, street cross- 
ing, stairs, obstacles in our 
way). Then, students ictentify 
how a guide dog can be help- 
ful in each situation. 



senses, human handicaps 



resources: 

LA & H/S: Banner Forward 0), Eva Rappaport, Dutton; LiRht a Sing/r Candle (J), Beverly Butler, Archwav: Follow My I^er 
0), James Garfield, Viking; A Dog For Joey (J), Nan Gilbert, Harper & Row; Dogs At Work (]). James McClo>', Crown; Cindy: 
A Hearing Ear Dog (J), Patricia Curtis, Dutton; Zura the Guide Dog. fllmstrip. Educational Activities, Freqport, NY. For 
miditional information on guide dogs contact: Seeing Eye, Inc., Morristown, NJ 07960; Guiding Eu-s for the Blind. Granite 
Sprbi^ Hoad, Yorktown Heights, NY 10598; Guide Do^ for the Blind, 350 Los Ranchitus Road, San Rafael, CA 949l«; Hearing 
Dog Program, American Humane (see appendix). 

SSj City Horse (J), Jack and Patricia Demuth, Dodd, Mead; Police Dop In Action (J), Clarke Newlon, I>odd, Mead. 

MAs **The Cla2»room Pel; Delight or Dfeaster," pamphlet, and •*SmalI Mammal Care," booklet, Ameriran Humane Education 
Society (see appendix); Why Docs a Turtle Live Longer Than a Dog? (J), Barbara Ford, Moirou . 
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pethood 



CC^0pt : The f acton ccmsidered in pet election 

cm affect the welfare of tb? amma! »lect^. 




.petonmis 



(onguoge arts 



L^iraer Outcfmie: Students 
will kfefltify the respomibjiH^ 
ties invdved in owning differ- 
ent kindb; erf pets. This activittf 
follows ///S, Af A. and SS. 



Teaching Strategy: Iiutruct 
student groups to discru^ find- 
ings from H/S, MA, and SS 
activities and compile lists erf 
die most important points hu- 
mans should knou' iS they are 
conriitering choming the ani- 
mals as pets. 



Learning Activity; Student 
groups compile lists, then use 
information to prcpare hook- 
lets titled "Guide to Owning 



summarizing* organizing 
information 



social studies 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify laws in thdr com- 
munity that may affect pet 
selection. This activity Jolltm^s 



Teacfaitq; Strati^: Explain to 
students that thene are laws in 
their community' thp.t affect 
pets or pet cnvnership. Have 
one stucfent write to a local 
animal shelter or animal con- 
trol officer to request a copy of 
the animal control and/or 
animal protection laws for the 
state, town, or county. Share 
with claKs, then discus: Who k 
respon^ble for enforcing ttn^ 
laws? To what kinds uf pets do 
they apply? 



Learning Activity: Each 
j^up assesses how the laws 
mi j^t affect keeping its ]H^t. 
Tl^n di$£uss, in addition to 
legal restrictions and/or regu- 
lations, what other commu- 
nity factors should be con- 
sidercd in choosing a pet (e.g., 
proximit>' of neighbors who 
might be affected by noise, 
hea%7 traffic area, availabilit> 
of area to exercise pet, other 
pets in neighborhfHxi that may 
be fdlowed to roam, etc.). 



laws 



moth 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will lecognize that some kinds 
erf pHs cost more to maintain 
than others. This activity 



Teaching Strategy: Explain to 
students that a major factor in 
pet selection for many people 
is the cost not only of buying 
but also irf caring for a p^. 
Provide students with new^s- 
paper ads or phone numbers of 
local pet supply stnm. 



Learning Activity: Students 
list expeases invoh'cd in buy- 
ing, equipping, lici^ming, and 
caring foi tiwii pet hn one 
month, and price each item. 
(Be sure to include one visit to 
ihe veterinarian and .shots 
where applicable. Expenses for 
dogs aiu] cats should also in- 
elude the c<»it of spay or neuter 
surgery.) Each group totals 
their ex|>enditun!?» and the 
clasA compares costs. 



money, adding decimals 



heolth/science 



Uramer Outcome: Stucknts 
will identify spedfic physic^ 
and behavioral needs of an 
assigned pet. 



Teadiing Strategy: Divide 
class into groups and have 
each group hy})othetically buy 
and keep a different pet. 
(Select pets with varying needs 
and requirements.) Provide 
students with a list of factors 
to be consideted in pet selec- 
tion {see resources) and 
restHuees from the library or 
community. Differentiate be- 
tv^een physical needs (those 
things nee(k!d to maintain the 
animal's life) and behavioral 
needs (those things neee^ry 
to allow the animal to behave 
naturally, e.g., scratching pCKt 
or U>g for cat) . 



Learning Activity: Using data 
provickd by librars or com- 
munity re*>ourci«, each group 
prepares a chart listing the 
physical and beha\ ioral neetls 
of its assigned jH*t. 



pet needs 



resources: 



Genetml; Factors that may affect the animal s welfare include availalile spaw and time; family niemlxfrs' likes, dislikt^, and 
allergies; the ecom)mic situation; neighbors' feelinjp^; legal restrictiiins; and available health care. The l amthj Chooses a Pet, 
16mm film, Latham Foundation (see appendix); Pets, multi-media kit fn>m tin* strries Sharing: You ami the Animal World, 
National Association for the Advancement of Humane Education (see appendix); Chominn the Right Pet, two-part filmstrip 
sCTies, Animal Care and Education Crater, P.O. Box 64, Rancho Santa Fe, CA 92(M)7. 

H/Sj All About Pets, study prints. Instructor Publicalions, Damville, NY; All About Cats As Pets (j). Marjf)rie Zamn, Mt>sner; All 
About Fish: Mk'keys Aquarium Proieet, 16mm filnj, Barr Films, Pasadenw, CA, Rt^source agendes for information on i^ets 
iiK^lude the local animal control department or animal welfare agency, vetcrinariaas, dog or cat clubs, 4 H, wnn)t> t^xtension 
service, dog obedience clubs, aiid organizations listed in tlu' apjK'ndix* 
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pethood 



concept : Not all animals make gocid pets* 




petcriinrids 



longuoge orts 



socio! studies 



moth 



heoith/science 



Imxwmr Outcome: Throuf^ 
dewlopinenl of figurative lan- 
guage, students will demon- 
!^te an uncferstandlng of the 
problems encountered wlien 
wild or exotic animals^ are kepi 
as pets in a human environ- 
ment« 



T^Khing Strategy: Write the 
phrases '*b!ill in a china shop*^ 
and *1Fish out of water** on the 
bcmrd. IXstmss the litmi and 
figurative meanings of each 
expression and explain why 
humam mi^t want to uh* fig- 
urative language. Then discuss^ 
how the sample expre»»ions 
r^tect the situation of an ani- 
mal living in an inappropriate 
environment. 



Learning Activity; Students 
use other wild animals to cre- 
ate phrases that parallel the 
meanings of **buU in a chinu 
shop" or "fish out of water** 
(e.g.« elepliant in a |>arkir. 
tiger without a jungle). Then 
students use phrases to gener- 
ate short storit-s dtrscribing the 
problems faci?d by wild ani- 
mals trywg to adapt to u 
human world. 



nguralive language 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify some potential 
problems caused by keeping 
wild animals ^ peb^. 



Teaehmg Strat^; Shrm the 
film Me and Yoti Kangawo 
(see n^sources). After the film, 
discuss the problems caased b>- 
the boy keeping a kangaroo 
as a pet. 



Learning Activitj^: Students 
discusK the movie s con- lusion. 
What might happen to the 
kangaroo now? Can he take 
care of himself in the wild? 
Could a kangaroo be releaseil 
in a field max ymn honu'? 
What might happc-n to it if it 
wert?? What damage might it 
do in the community? Stu- 
dents find out what native wild 
animals are sometimes kept as 
pets, and write paragraphs 
di>scribing why it might 1h* 
difficidt to kwp one of them* 
animals as a fKi. 



responsibility, citizcavliip 



Learner Outconw: Students 
will identify natural hdiavior 
patterns of a wild animal that 
are dtsni{>ted when the animal 
is kept as a |X*i. 



Tcadiing Slrateg>%* flelp stu- 
dents research and create a 
desiTiption of a t>Tiical day in 
tht! life of a skunk in the wild. 
Include accounts oi animals 
encountered, food eaten, and 
the habitat itself. If possible, 
diare a hwk ab<int the life of a 
skunk (see resources). Then 
ask .^students to describe how a 
skunk's life would be different 
if it lived with humans. Are 
humans the* skunks natural 
companioas? Df) wild skunks 
want to be around humaas? 
What **&kunk-like" things 
would the animal be unable to 
do if it lived as a pet (e.g., 
spray enemies, search for its 
own fo*xi, dig burrows, be 
around other skunks, mate, 
mam free). Elicit discussion as 
to why lining naturally might 
Ix- preferable to living with 
humans for a skunk or other 
wild animal. 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw pictures of a skunk in a 
natural setting, invoU'ed in 
some activity' that would be 
inipossible for the skunk to do 
if it were kept in a human en- 
vironment. Mount pictures vu 
a bulletin board with the 
theme, *'Don't Make a Pet (>f 
Me- We Animals Have Things 
To Do/' 

animal behavior 



resources: 

General: My Friend Mac (J), Mar>* McNeer and Lynd Ward, Houghton Mifflin; A Motm* To VrtT (J), Joyw W. Warn*n, 
Camelot (Avon); Where Should a Squirrel Lfrr?,18mm film, Barr Films, Pasadena, CA; Wildlife In \our Commumtiu multi- 
media kit fmm the sKfries Sftarfng; Voii and the Animal World, National Association for the Advancement of Huinam* F.ducati<m 
(see appendix). 

SS: Me and Yms Kangaroo. 16mm film, Lt*arning Corporation of America. New York, NY, 

HiSi Skunk For a Day (j), Roger Caras, Harcourt Brace ]o\*ano\'ich; Skunk Baby (]), Berneicv Freschet, Cnm-ell; Whats U'm«g 
With Being a Skunk? (j) , Miriam Si hlein. Four Winds (Scholastic) . 
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pet needs 



CCmcept : Pets depend on rcs{ioniable owners to fulfill their needs. 




language orts 



Learner Outeome; Students 
will demomtralc an undi^r- 
standing of the conw|>ts of 
res^Hmswiiiiy and dependtmnj 
Bs they telate U) pet (iwner- 
ship. 



Teaching Strat^: Illustrate 
the conct*pts of respomihitify 
and ihpendency by dtvidinK 
class into two equal groups 
and b!indfd<ling one (9t>up. 
Then pair students^ taking; one 
partner from each gn>up. Plan 
a path around elassrtxmi or 
school along which nighted 
stucknts must lead their blind- 
folded partners. 



Learning Aclivit>: Students 
take waik« then vegroup in 
dossroom, forming two eon- 
citric drdcs with blindfolded 
partners forming iaside circle. 
Direct discus^uon, having each 
group de!icribe concerns they 
felt when lhe%' were ncsp«>njii- 
bk* for/deix?ndent on tlie other 
students. Students reverse 
groups and rejx^iit activity. 
Then discuss: In what wa\^ 
are pet animals dei>endt>nt on 
humans? What would have 
happened if >'cmr partner had 
not been responsible during 
the experimwit? What would 
happen if a pet un ner weren't 
resptimihle for his/her jH-ts? 
Stutfc^nts de\Tlop a class defi- 
nition of a n'spcmsibh* jjet 
owner, 

comept ck?veIopment 



social studies 



Learner Outcmne: Students 
wiU identify indUvidiials in the 
community who can help 
met!t the m^eds of their pets. 



Teaching StralUegy: List com'^ 
mon pets on the board and 
lH»lp students identif> nwih of 
each kind of aniniaL using pvi 
care literature if nect^rs' {see 
resourcesi). List needs under 
each aninmrs nanu*. Then ask 
students to identify individuals 
in the eonimuntty who lielp 
humans meet these mnxls for 
their pets (e.g., wterinarian* 
groomer, pet supply store 
clerk, farrier). 



Learning Activity: Students 
write a job descTiption for a 
pel supjK)rt (x?eupatiun. As a 
foUow^-up, students write 
applications for one irf the pet 
supjiort cHfCupatioas, explain- 
ing why they ftt I the> wiiuld 
l>e suitable for the job. 



moth 



heoith/sdence 



ean?ers, eommtinity lu-lpers 



learner Outcome: Students 
will i^stiniate the time nixxletl 
to caie for a pet during a one- 
week {leriod. 



Teaching Strategy: Divide 
ela^i into groups and assign 
t*arh a difR»n*nt pi*t. Proxick* 
students with pi»t eare litera- 
ture and assist them in dts 
veloping lists of pet needs. 
Have students xx ho o%vn jxrts 
time various i>et care actix itins 
(feeding. grcK)ming, cleaning 
cages or Utter boxes, walking, 
etc.) at home. Or, bring to> 
animals and props to class, 
have students role play aetivi- 
titrs. and timeead 



Learning Acti%it>: Students 
use data gathen^ to create 
pet care tinietablts for each 
as^^gned animal. 



estimating, time 



l^mer Outeomc: Students 
will rBL*ogni2e that pets differ 
from wild animals in the pets* 
inability to meet their own 
needs. 



Teaching Strategy; Define 
wihi and damcsiiv (see re- 
«)urces). Explain that domes- 
tic animals ha%'e come to rely 
on humans to provide for most 
of their m^eds and have lost the 
instim^ual ability to fend for 
thenm^lves. 



lA^amlng Activity: Students 
choose a pet animal and iden- 
tify its wild c\>unterpart {e.g., 
dog~wolf; cat-lion or other 
wild feline; canar>'-wild bird). 
Then, students draw pictures 
comparing how a wild animal 
meets its own noetk and how 
these needs arc met by humans 
for domestic animals. 



comparing wild and 
domestic animals 



RIC 
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rescHirces: 



Gdierals Pet care litefBtiire i% available from most local animal wdfart- nrgant5^«ti(>ns and «nfnial tfmtrr*! d»T?artinrnts as wd! as 
ttmn a number of organizatioas listed in tbp appendix. Hau^ To Hab^a Puppy afid Live Uappihj Ever After, Ifiinm film, aid The 
Family Chooses a Pet, Ifimin film. Latham Foundation (sec appirndix); My Dog the Tcaeher. I6mm film. The ilurnam- Socit^ty of 
the United States (see appendix); Sam, 16mm film, Actelphi Productium. Garden City, NY; Cbw^ina tfw Kfg/if Prf, tuty-jiurt 
fUn^strip series, Animal Care and Educaticm Center, P.O. Box RancKo Santa Fe, CA 92W7; Listen To Yom Kitten Purr (J), 
Ulo Hess, Sa1bner*s, 

LA: AW About Fish: Micket/s Aquarium Pn^fei t, 16mni film, Barr Flints, Pa^sadena. CA. 

SS? Careers: Wording With Animals (A), Guy Hod(^. Acrtipolfe, available from Tbc Humane Jkiciet) of the Uuitt-d Stati»> (mx^ 
appendix): Working With Animals, fibnstrip series. Troll Associates, Mahwab, NJ: Thf* Veterinarian Sim^ the ComrmmiHf. 
16mm film. FUmFair Communications, Studio Cit>\ CA; C>wr Friend the Vettrinarkm, Iflmm film, I^tham FtHjinlaticni (slv 
ai^P^kUx); / Know an Animal Daetar (J), Chika A. Iritani, Putnam's; A Day In the Life f>f a Veterinarian (J), William 
Jaspersdm, Little, Brown; Vetirinarian, Doctor Far Vonr Prf 0). Ariiiu- Strong, Atht-ncum. 

H^: Definitions: domestic animal-iin animal that has biH?n tamed fiver a long period uf time so that it can live ^^'i{h or be tm^d by 
bif mans, and the effects of the taming proct^?* appear in its offspring; wild anir/iuZ-an animal living and gr )\vinK naturally, not 
controlled by humans. 
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pet needs 



concept : Pet animah need to be trainetl and controlled 
to live mfely in the human world. 



longuoge orts 



Leamer Outcome: Students 
Hill identify the mam ideas 
presented in a book alnnit 
training pets. 



Teaching Strategy : As a class, 
n*ad a bcHik ubiHil ralshiis; and 
training a pet (see rewiurce?^). 
Disciiw the pJot and events 
pre^*nt<'d in the stvn\ fovm- 
ing on those situations dealing 
with training. 



Learning Activity; Stndents 
write paragraphs expressing 
their interpretatiom of the 
main ideas in the book, and 
how they think tlie aiitiK>r 
feels atwHit the rok* of training 
m raising a pet. Then, after 
reisding the story, students add 
a paragraph dc^ribing their 
f{>elinfts ttliout tin- n-siK^mibi- 
lity of raising a jiet. 



reading for main idea 



socioi studies 



Ijcmrmr Outcomes Students 
will identify the reavons whv 
|iet (xintrol and training art* 
int|Hirtant to the comniunit)* 
as well a» to the {K*ts and their 
owners. 



Teaching Strategy-: Explain 
tl '\t proper training is an im- 
portant element trf pt't care, 
just like ftKxl, water, shelter, 
t tc. Training can help the ani- 
mal to live safely and happily 
wii^h its human owner and in 
the human community. Help 
students idffntify ways in 
which proptjr, patie^nt training 
can benefit (1) the j>et, (2) the 
owner, (3) thecf^mnumitv. 



learning Activity: Students 
usi* tnffirmation disc^isscd to 
crc*ate real or iniaginarv* *"gtKKl 
news/had news*' situations 
alKHit the pniblents caused in 
t he CO ni ni unit y w hen pet 
tiv. m-r^ don't train and contrrH 
their |)ets. For cn^^unple; "The 
g<KHl ne>s-s is my neighbor jiist 
adopttxl a real nicv ckrg fn)m 
the animal shelter. The had 
mws is he lets it nm Ujosc/' Or. 
"The gcHKj nevss is niy sister 
keej^ hiT cat safe at home. 
Thv bad news is it's tearing up 
the apartment because it 
hasn*t lH*en trained to use a 
scratching post. " Then, 
students shan* situations with 
class. 

n^ponsibility^ citiM-nsttip 




moth 



petonimols 



heoith/science 



Learne r Outcome: Students 
will recognize aimmon pet/ 
human situations in which 
basic dog obediem^ training 
would be valuable. 



Teaching StratefQ^': Invite a 
local obedience trainer or 
humane 5m*iet>' repn^ntative 
to visit wur doss and give an 
oh-^ience dc'Uionstratton^ or 
shos* a film on dbedience 
traini.*ig (see resources). A^ 
s}>eakei to discuss the (4enients 
«if a do,fs natural behavior 
that play a part In obedience 
training anO how the training 
can help a jvt to list* more 
safely and happily in the 
human world. 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw pictures of do;^ tnd hu- 
maas in sjtuatioas that illus- 
trate the value of proper ti lin- 
ing to the JH'I and its owner. 



pets 



resources: 

General: Hon Tv Be Yuur J)o^\ Brst Frinid (A), Monks of New Skete. Little, Brown; .Vfi/ />/;g the TiHuiu r. Ibnmi fi!ni. The 
iluniane S*)cict>' of tht» United States (see apjx*ndix) . 

I^: Hurrif Cat's Fef Puppy (j). (k^orge Selden. Yearling (l>ell); Some Su Hl Pup \}). Mmnkv SiwUk and Matthew Margolis, 
Farrar. Straus, (iinnix. 



H/Sj Hirl. Sit, Stay, Dim Comv. Ummi film, Latham Ffiiindatjon {set- ajjjH ndix). 
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consequences of 
human irresponsibility 

concept : When a pet owner is irresq^HHisible^ 

the pefs health or life may be in danger. 




taimds 



bnguoge arts 



LeafMr Outcome: Students 
wUi i^tiiy the problems dof^ 
might eMounter if they ha\T 
iHVt been propeity traimti by 
their ownm« 



TeMhtng Slrategys Idenlify 
the basic commands that a 
well-trained dog s^houid 
lespiNxi to (sit, a^ay, come, 
down« hed, no-see resources). 

students to give reasons 
why the>* bdlieve it is/is not 
impc^ant to tosch dojj^ these 
basic commands. Generate 
dbctt&dons about passible situ- 
ations in which a dog couid be 
injured or in danf^ as a result 
vS its inability to respond to its 
owner's commands. Note: 
Mc^ cases of dogs failing to 
learn commands are the result 
of imners* incoasistencies in 
training. 



Learning Activity: Students 
create short stories about an 
dbedieiK!e srficxj} drop<nit who 
didn't understand one of the 
basic command<» and the dan- 
gmms situation it found itself 
in as a result. Siudenis share 
stories and disease why it is sm^ 
portant to the pet*s safety that 
its owwr properly train it. 



writing stories 



sociol studies 



I^armsr Outcome: Studt?nts 
will reix^ize that schools can 
be dangerous places for pets. 



Teadiing Stra^^y: When not 
properly confit«ed, many pets 
will trv^ to follow thtnr young 
ownent to school. These pets 
may become lost, run in the 
street and be hit b>- cars, be 
frightened by school-yard ac- 
tivity and bite someone, or 
^ hurt dkmselves. Oisctess 
with students the possible dan- 
gers for a dog in the schno! 
yard. How do dogs get to 
schfxil? How can owners pn*- 
vent their dogs fnmi coming to 
the j^hnol yard? Is the school 
yaitl as appmpriatc a place for 
dogs as for studc*nts? 



Learning Activity: Students 
use posters, slogans, short 
dramatisations, etc., to puh 
motc thiHue that school is a 
place for people, not dogK. 
Then, students hang their cre- 
ated materials around schcKil 
and/or share them with other 
ciasse^i. 



schoi»i safetv 



moth 



heotth/sdence 



learner Outcome: Students 
will idimtify spivific hazi^rds 
to pets that correspond to the 
st^asom of the year. 



Teaching Slratcgy; Have stu- 
denbi descdhe what weather Is 
like in ea^^h of the four st*a^oas 
of the year. Wlwn is it hotti*st? 
Coldest? When does it rain the 
mavt'f* When is it windy? Dis- 
cuss how the changes in the 
weather affect the way people 
live. What s])ociai adaptations 
do piH^>le make t<i help them 
adjust to the weather of the 
different seasons (e.g., air am- 
ditioning or heating, lighter fir 
heavier clothing)? DLscujts how 
the needs of pet animals also 
change from season to sea^m. 
Help students to identify spe- 
cial dangers to pcin that exist 
during each seas^m of the yvskv 
(e.g., winter-kv, cold; springs 
lK*artworm, allergit^; sunmier 
-heat cKhaustion, hot cars, 
fleas, ticks; fall-beginning of 
ciJder weather, schiwil year 
N'gins). 



I^raming Activity: Stucients 
pn*pare and illustrate charts 
entstU*d "I'et Owiwrship Is a 
Year-nmnd Ri*sinmsibility" 
that list thi* basic ri^Tunisihili- 
ties of caring for a pvt plus the 
special coiLsidcratious that 
miuit be made diiring dif- 
ferent seajwms of tin* >'carr 



seasons, pet tureds 



resources: 

Coi^s Listen To Your Kitten Purr (]), Lilo Hens, Scribners; Lmt /n the Storm (J) and Tlw Arridruf (j), Can^I C:arrjck. 
Clarion (Houj^ton Mifflin); The Thunderstorm. 16mm film, and The Incredible Cat Tah . IBnun film. Learning Corporation 
of America, New York, NY; The Perih OfPrisHlh, 16mm film, Churchill Films. Los Angeles. CA; Sotn. Ifimm film. Adelphi 
ProdiK^tions, Garden City, NY. 

hAi /leW, Sit, Stay, Dotrn, Come, 16mm film, Latham Foundation {seeap|wndix). 

S5: AnfmobCon Bite, 16mm film, P>Tamid Rims, Santa Monica, CA; Thi* BiUng Bot^k (J)* Judi Friedman, Prvntitr lialL 
HISt Weather, study prints. David C. Dxik Publishing, Elgin. IL, 
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consequences of 
human irresponsibility 

COfK0pt : When a pet owner i& imspomiMe^ the pet may cause 
problems in the human and natural environments. 




tonguoge arts 



socioi studies 



moth 



heotth/science 



hmrmr Outcome: Sliident«i 
will use creative writing Mcili^ 
to conipli!tff a story nU^ut |x*i 
owner irres{K)a^bility . 



TeMhfaig Slrate^: Tdl stu^ 
dbnts the- beginning of a siury 
in which a pet causes a dan- 
gerous or bothctM)mi? situation 
as the result of its owncr*!^ ir- 
iespoiinbilit\\ For example: 

1. A dog dyigs under the* fence 
to the chicken coop. . , 

2. Someone^ pet runs out in 
front of the car you are 
riding in*.. 

3. Someone's pet knocks o^ er 
your garbage can and 
spreads garl>agc aU owr 
the jard... 

4. A neighbors cat is killing 
all the birds at your feiiJ- 
er... 



Learning Activit>'; Students 
complete the stor>' in writing, 
then participate in discnis^ion 
of possible outcouu^ and what 
respomible actioas ctndd ha\tf 
been taken to prevent the situ- 
atiom. 

writing storie!>« 
drawing conciusuim!^ 



Leaner Chitcome: Students 
will rm^gniz^* that there are 
places in their community that 
are inappn^mate or uasafe for 
pets. 



Teaching Strategy*: Discuss 
what places in the community 
an* m)t appropriate for p(*ts, 
either l^trause of potential 
danjfer to humans or potential 
danger to the pet (e.g., stoics, 
office*^, downtown areas). 
Talk about what happi*ns 
when a dog ccmitis into the 
school yard or the s^'hcm! 
building. 



Leamin{d; Activity ; Students 
write a description, fnim « 
dug's {joint of vii*w, of tljc 
school and school yard and the 
things and humam that may 
encountered there. What 
similar problems could cKvur 
for a jx't in a sicin*? An vffiw 
building? At a sporting esent? 



citizenship, school safety 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify was's in which 
unccmtrolled pets can be 
dangi?rCRis to wildlife. 



Teaching Stratcgs*: Show stu- 
dents picturt'^ of nati^v or 
familiar wildlife (e.g,, ch*er, 
squirrels, rabbits, birds, 
snal^). Ask them to describe 
ways that uncontrolled pets 
could threaten these wild ani- 
mals (e.g., killing birds or 
other smalt animals, chasing 
ami fighting wild animals, de- 
stniving habitats, dijQging up 
wild animals' burrows). Dis*- 
ca« the fact that pets are not 
part of the natural predator/ 
prey relationship found in the 
wild. 

Learning Activit>': Students 
create mural on displliii> board 
sh iWing the different wa>*s 
}H*ts can be dangerous to wild- 
life. Then students create a list 
of rules that pet owners should 
follow to make sure that their 
pets don't Ixjther wildlife. Stu- 
dents pf:rst ruli!S on mural. 



ecology 



resources: 

H/S: Basic Siiimi c St Hi's Study Prints (Croup I and (JrfMip 2), Animals Of l^nd and S^ti Study Prints, and Auifnal Life Study 
Prints SVK, Chicago, II.; Audubon Cat (J), Mary CaUuMUi. Momm . 
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consequences of 
humon Irresponsibiliti^ 

concept: Excc^\^breedtiigirfdf^ and cats 
caiKses pel oveipi^latioii problems. 




ionguoge orts 



socio) studies 



moth 



heolth/sdence 



Learner Outaune: Students 
will identify the characters, 
sequence of events, and nuUn 
fa^ in a story about the prob* 
lems of home W pets. 



Teadiiiig Strati^; Explain to 
students that becaase more 
pup{ries and kittens are bom 
than a^te are homes availa- 
ble, many are kSt alone with^ 
out homes and must fend for 
themselves. Have students 
read a book or watch a film- 
strip almut a homHess pet (see 
resources) ami diicit J^scmsion 
about tlw story- What > tl» 
storj^ about? Who are tht^ 
main 'characters? What 
happens to them? 



Learning Aclivity: Stuckmts 
draw pictures illustrating 
scenes from the stor>' and 
write captions describing the 
scenes thsy illustrate. Display 
I^ctutes with the book in tl^ 
school library* for other stu- 
{fents to share. 



identifying main idea 



Learmr Outcome: Students 
will identify pn^lems of pet 
overpopnlation in their <iwn 
community. 



Teaching Strategy: Instruct 
studenUi in how to conduct a 
survey. Help class to prepare a 
survey of several questions 
dealing with pet overpopula* 
tion* PossiUe qui?»itions: (I) Do 
you own or haw you ever 
owned a pet? (2) Did your pet 
give birth to offspring? How 
many? What hapt^ned to 
tlKrm? (3) Is your pet .'«pa>'ed or 
mnitered? Why or why not? 
(4) Have ytm e vi adopted a 
Nomelcss -..tmal from a 
hu«..^iic society or animal 
shelter? Distribute .several 
copies of survey to each stu- 
dent. 



laming Activity: Students 
sur\^e\' {lersoas in their neigh* 
borhood, asking the prepared 
questions and recording an- 
swers. In da'ss, collect com 
pletc sur\x'v^ and summarize 
results in a chart or list. Stu- 
dents discuss what implica- 
tions the results ha\x' for the 
communit\\ 



citi7:eaship 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize that raising 
puppies or kttteas can be as 
costly as spa>ing a pet to pre- 
vent unwanted Utters. 



Teaching Strategy: Suggest 
the neutering of pet animals as 
a solution to the pet overp«j>u- 
lation problem. Explain that a 
major reason why many 
people do not nmter their pc*te 
is becatuse irf the t»pc»asi* in- 
vtilved. Hf4p studk?nts make 
list of expenses that might be 
inctirred in caring for a litter 
of 6 puppies (e.g., veterinarian 
bilLs<. dhots, food). 



Learning Activity: Students 
contact veterinar>- hospitals or 
clinics in the area to determine 
a^'eragv cost of a spwy opera- 
tion. Then, .students price 
items on list of eicpeases for 
puppies and compute total. 
Com{)are figures. Which is 
more/less? If it is cheaper to 
raise one Utter of puppies, how 
many litters would the dog 
have to have before it would 
be cheaper to have her 
spayed? As a fdlow-up, stu- 
ckmts conta^ loc^l authorities 
to see if license fees are cheap- 
er for spas'ed animals. If so, 
deduct the savings from the 
spaying fee. Now how do the 
figures compare? What are 
tMther (non-finai^ial) benefits 
of neutering pets? 



mone> , averaging, 
adding decimals 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recogniase that pet o%*er- 
popubtton causes proUems in 
the human and natural envi- 
ronim^ts. 



Teaching Strategy: Elicit dis- 
cussion on tln^ meaning of the 
word overpopulation and 
what conditions exist wl^n 
there is overpopulation of 
humans on a land area (e.g., 
scarcity of food, crowded 
living conditions, lack of jobs). 
List these conditions and 
relate to conditioas that exist 
when there is overpopulation 
of domestic dog^ and cats (lack 
of homes, scarcity of fiood). 



Learning Activity: Students 
determine basic needs of (I) 
humans and (2) domestic ani- 
maLs, ami list them in two 
columns on the board, [Hscuss 
why o\eri>opulation of hu- 
mans/pets makes these needs 
harder to fulfill. What effects 
does human overpopulation 
havx^ on the environment (e.g., 
overpniductiim of land for 
food« habitat destruction, 
pollution)? What effects does 
pet ovt?rpopulation haw (e.g., 
fecal contamination, propert)* 
damage, bites, sprt^ad of di- 
sease)? How can these prob- 
lems be U^semtl or avoided? 



ecolog>\ overpopulation 



resources: 

Goieral; Literature on the pel overpopulation problem Is available frou. most local animal shelters and animal welfare agencies 
as well as from The Humane Societ>* of the United States (see appendix). ''Yours Is the Only Family He Newk" and "Vou Are the 
Only Family She Needs," posters. The Humane Societ>^ of the United Static (^ appendix). 

LA: WOdDosf Three QU Michael W. Fox, Coward, McCann, Geoghegan; Wild Cat (J), Holjert Newton IVek. CameJol (Avcm); 
Just a Dor Q), Helen Griffiths, Pocket Books (Simon & Schuster); Listiit To Your Kittim Purr (J), Ulo Hess. SiTibner s; Sohody 's 
Cat (J)t Miska Miles, Little, Brown; A Home Is Brtongifng To Somame, filmstrip. Boulder Coiintv Humane Si)cietv, 2323 55th 
Street. Boulder, CO 8031)1 . 
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consequences of 
humon irresponsibiiitv 

concept : Abandoned pets are tii^ products irr^pcoisible ownen. 




petonhxis 



ionguoge arts 



sociol studies 



moth 



heolth/sclence 



Lamer Outcome: Students 
wfll idbntify th« main ideas in 
a hack abmt pet abandon- 



Teftjia^ Strat^: Ask stu- 
ikrnU to share positive fedings 
they have for thdr pets. Ex- 
plain that some people don't 
eate as much fox their pets and 
often decide, for oi^ reason or 
anotiier, to get rid of the ani- 
mals. Discuss respondfale al- 
tematim for giving up a pet 
(fimiii^ anotl^r giwd home, 
taking the animal to a sl^lter) . 
Introduce ahandonmait as an 
irmpomible alternative. Pro 
v».«? :>«dents with books about 
the f abandom^d animals 



LeanuTig Activity: Students 
eiK!h choose and read one of 
the books provided. Then, stu- 
dents pretend they arc ihs 
authon and ansi^'er questions 
about the books posed by other 
studenbi. 



reading for main idea, 
summarmng, comhKrting 
inlervkws 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will rv^ognize the responsible 
and irrespomihle alternatives 
for care of a pet during ^'aca- 
tions. 



Teaduog Strategy': Elicit dis- 
cussions abcmt 5^dents* vara- 
tions« iiaduding where the^ 
have gom% how tt^ tn^vded^ 
am) preparations they made 
for t!^ trip. Explain that pets 
are family members that must 
often be left behind during 
vacations* Show film The 
Perils of Priscilla (see re- 
sources). Idrotify reasons why 
tiie ariangements PriK*iIla s 
owners made for her care were 
irresponsible. Help students 
make a list of re^mible alter- 
natives for housing pets during 
vacation (e«g.^ Insnnds, with 
friends, at home with sitter, 
taking the pet along if proper 
facilities are available). 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw pictures of safe pets 
whose owners ha%^ chosen a 
r^ponsible alternative for 
housing them during the fami- 
ly vacation. 



responsibility 



LMmer Outcome: Students 
will identify sudutions to pet 
behavioral problems that 
mi^t otl^rwise l»d to aban- 
donment of the pets by thdr 
owners* 



Teaching Siralegy: Generate 
discussion about problems 
poorly behaved pets some- 
times cause annind a home 
(e.g., ctestroying fumiHire or 
dothes, knocking thin^j^ ova*, 
getting uniferfoot, barking, 
crying, jumping on pec^de, 
scratdiing« clawing). Explain 
tluit scnne pec|ile get angry 
when pets misliehave and get 
rid of them, crften by aban- 
doning them to fend for diem- 
sdves. Is this fair? Can pets be 
expected to know how to act if 
they aren't trained prtq[>eriy? 
Would training pets to behave 
be a better alternative than 
abandoning them? 



Learning Activity: Students 
each choose a common pet 
behavioral problem and use 
pet training books (see rev 
souit?es) or contact a local obe- 
dience tniiner to learn the 
proper humam way to solve 
the bdiavioral problem. Use 
findings to make a dass tKM>k 
on pet training* 

pets, animal behavior 



resources: 

LA: Abandoned (J), CD. Griffiths, Yearling ( >eU); Summerdog (J), Thoni Roberts, Camuot (Avon); The Foundling (j[), Carol 
C^ridc, Clarion (Houf^ton Mifflin); The Cat That Overmmr (J), Helen LaPcnta, Seholastic; Wild Cat (J), R«>bert Newton 
Peck, Camdot (Avon); Wild Dogjs Three (J), Michael W. Fox, Coward, MtCann, Geoghegan. 

SSs The Perils Of Priscilla. 16mm film, Churchill Flhns, U» Angdes, CA; "Touring With Towser/* booklet, Gaines Dog 
Heseareh Center, 250 North Street, White Plaim, NY 10625, 

H/S: Underdog (A), Morckcai Siegal and Matthew Margdis, Stdn & Day; Training You To Train Your Dog (A), Blanche 
Saunders, Doublediay; B^mt^or Problems In Dog/s (A), William E. Campbell, American Veterinary Medical Association, 600 S. 
Mtebigan Avenue. Chicago, IL 60605; Haw To Be Your Dags Best Friend (A), Monb erf New Skete, Little, Brown: Some Swell 
fup (J), Maurice Sendak and Matthew Mar^olis, Farrar, Straus, Giroux; Harry Cat's Pet Puppy ^ (J), George Sdden, Yearling 
(Dell)* 
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Out of sight and out of mind, wild animals are of little or no concern 
to many humans. Often unaware of the detrimental effects of their actions 
on the environment, humans shape and alter the world to fit their own 
needs. As a result, they interfere with the balance of nature ^sential to a 
healthy environment. Some humans have more direct contact and 
involverr ant with wild animals, but view them only in terms of the prctfits 
or recreation they provide. Both the unintentional and the direct activiti^ 
can have the same result-tremendous problems for the wild animals 

that share the earth. 

The activities in this section are deigned to help students understand the 
inti*rconnection and interdependency of all living things, identify the 
problems cau^ by human interference in the natural environment, and 
recognize their responsibility for maintaining a healthy environment for 

both humans and animals. 



nature's interdependence 



concept : Humans simxe the earth with other animab. 




longuogeorts 



LMmer Otdxxnro: By cieating 
r^dks, students wHl demon- 
stnte an ufideistendin^ of an 
AnimaTs habitat. This acHvUy 
foOawsH/S, 



TmMmg Strategy: Ask eadi 
student to sdect an animal 
from the H/S activity and 
write a ridkUe about it Uiat in- 
cludes its continent and habi- 
tat as dues (e.g., Tm an ani- 
mal that lives in Australia. I 
feel safest when Vm in a ttee. 
Some people say I look like a 
teddy bear, but Vm lealiy not 
a bear! What am I?). 



timing Activity: Students 
eadi seiect an animal and 
write a riddle as above. Then, 
take turns presenting to class 
and having others guess an- 
swer. 



writing riddles 



sodot Studies 



Learner Outcon^: Students 
will iifentify anima! habitats 
within thdr community. 

Teadiing Strategy: Plan a 
walking f idd trip arcmnd your 
school that im^ucks as many 
animal habitats as possible 
(e.g., fields, sand lots, parks, 
streams, wooded areas, 
ponds). Itefore trip, show the 
film A Crack In the P<wement 
or the filmstrip Animab Near 
Ymr Home (see res^rces). 
Discuss diff^^t places where 
studrats see animals n^i^arly. 
D^ine the purpose of the field 
trip: To observe and list as 
many different animals as 
possible livfaig in the commu- 
nity. Caution students not to 
try to catiA or disturb the 
animals. As^ studrats by 
focusing attention on areas 
such as the eaves of buildings, 
uncter rocks or logs, behind 
drain-pip^, the underside of 
leaves, the cracks of ^dewalks 
or playgrounds. 

Learning Activity: Students 
look for and identif)' different 
animals during tim field trip 
and record the kiinls of ani- 
mals curved and the places 
where they were found. Stu- 
de. ^ take photographs during 
field trip or draw pictures erf 
animals sii^ted. Upon return 
to dftssroom, students review 
and discuss the list of animals 
and any unusual places that 
animals were observed. Stu- 
dents label each picture with 
the name of the animal and a 
description of where it was 
found. Then* it^rmation 
pitli^red to make dass book- 
let entitled, "Animals That 
Share Our Community/' 

communities 



moth 



heolth/science 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify tbe natural habi- 
tats of a selection of iiulige- 
nous and foreign wild antmdbi. 



Tewhing Strategy: Provide 
students with {^tetures of vari- 
ous wild animak, including in 
your sdection native wildlife, 
otfaer North American ani- 
mals, and animab found on 
otb^ continents (or in th^? 
ocran). Hdp stucfents iifentify 
the name of each animals 
Assign each animal to a stu- 
dent or group of students and 
provide hbrmry or cja^txmi 
resources containing basic in- 
formation on the animals dis- 
cussed. 



Learning Activity: Students 
use resources to research 
assigned animal. Then, stu- 
dents use information gath- 
ered to make a card for eadi 
animal including the animal's 
name, a brief di^cription of its 
habitat, the continent($) where 
it may be found, and at l^st 
oxye interesHng fact about its 
characteristics or behavior. 
Students display cards with 
pictures on a bulletin board 
with tteme, **Animak Live Ml 
Over the World." 



amm^l homes 
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resources: 



Gairadfi Pim^ Where Plants and Animak Live^ filmstrip series^ National Geographic Society, Washington, DC; Teaching Aids 
For Living and Learning: Anlnuds Around the Wosid and Birds^ langua^ arts units. National Association for ihv Advancement 
€$ Humane Edmsation (see sf^ndix) < 

LA A: H/S: Kingdom Of the Afdmals, fihmtrip, and Animd Homes, ntulti-ni^ia kit. National Ce<^{^ic Society, Wai^ington, 
DC; AnifMk Of Land and Sm Study Prints. SVE, Chicago, IL; The IntemaOonal Wildlife Erwyclopedia (A), Maurice and 
Robert Burton, eds.. Cavendish. 



SS$ What We Find When We Look Under Rocks {Jh Frances Behnke, McCraw Hill; Animals In Your Neighborhood (J), 
Sejnnimr Simon, Walker; Ecology For City Kids (A), Erica Fielder and Carolyn Shaffer, San Francisco Ecolog>' Crater^ 13 
C^umbw Aveni^ San FVancisco, CA 94111; A Teachers" Guide: Ten-Minute Field Trips U^ng the ScAoo/ Groumis For 
Efwironmental Studies (A), Helen Rto« Russell, Ferguson; Sharing Nature With Children (A), Joseph Bharat Cornell, Ananda; A 
Crack In the Pavementj 16nun film, FilmFair Communications, Studio Ctt>% CA; Watch Out For My Plant, 16mm film. 
Learning Corporation of An^rica, New York, NY; Animals Near Your Homc^ iUnMrip frn^n the series Animals Around You. 
National Geographic Society, Washington, DC. 
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nature's interdependence 



CC^^t: In nature AUthings^ving 

and non-living, are ccoinected. 




_uld onltKils 



ioaguoge arts 



sockil studies 



moth 



heolth/screfKe 



L^in»^ €]Nitc<mies By writing 
news stories, stiictents will 
<fenmBtrate an undemamling 
of the idattonship between an 
animal and its environment. 



Teaching Strategy: Provide 
students with newspapers. 
Choose an article and share i*^ 
with dbiss, pointing out *Vho, 
what, where, when, why" in- 
f^nation. Read students The 
Lorax (sec resources). Elicit 
discusidon about who was 
aiiecled wh«i the Once-ler cut 
down all the Truffula Trees. 



Leamteg Acti^ty: Uring news 
writing techniques, students 
pretaid they are reporters and 
write stories about what hap- 
pened when the Truffula 
Trees were aU cut down. 
Stories should illustrate the 
Interiiepeiidence of elements 
within u habitat. 



writing mws stories 



Learner Outeome: Stucbnts 
will leoc^pniase that human ac- 
tions sudh as vandalism can 
affect animab and thi? envi- 
ronment. 



Teaching Strategy: Define 
vandalism for students and 
didt discussion about student 
experiem^ with the prc^^n 
(e,g., what examples of van- 
dalism they have seen, who 
they think participates in van- 
dalism, why they think peofic 
vandalij^ Ikiw th^ fed about 
the prdblem). Then ask stu- 
dents who or what might be 
hurt/affected by some oi the 
examples of vandalism dis- 
cussed. Show film The Bmj 
Who Liked Deer* (sec re^ 
sources). After film disctiss 
other acts of vandalism that 
might affect animals and/or 
tlie human and natural envi- 
ronments (e.g., breaking j^a^ 
or windows, tearing dow^n 
fences, painting buildings, 
carving on tre^). Explain that 
littering is alK> a form of van- 
dalism and is a major threat to 
animals (e,g., birds caught in 
fishing Um, animals strangled 
in plastic six-pack holders, pets 
cut on broken bottles or cans) . 
•Note: In order to make effec- 
tive of this film, preview it 
before showing and consult 
the accomj»inying teaching 
guide. 



Learning Activity: Students 
create posters and slogans il- 
lustrating the effects van- 
dalism can have on other hu- 
mans, animals, and tli^ envi- 
ronment. 



citiEenship. vamlalism 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognu^ ilmt all animals 
dkpend on crther animals or 
plants for sustenance. 



Teaching Strategy: Provide 
ynm and animal name signs. 
Assign c»ch of tundve students 
tte following roles: 

1 sun 

5 plants 

3 herbivores— fidd mice 

2 carnivores— fraes 
1 omnivore— bear 

Use strands of yam to attach 
each pla>'er to ever>^ other 
p]a>*er who represents some^ 
thing that his/her plant or ani- 
mal might eat and/or derive 
energy from (i.e. sun to 
plants, plants to mice, mice to 
foxes, bear to mice and plants). 
Explain connections and what 
plants/animals draw from 
each other. (Remember that 
plants derive nutrients from 
animal waste and deca>ing 
plant/animal matter so the 
animals are "fof>d sources** for 
the plants as well as vice 
versa,) 



Learning; Activity: Pose ques- 
tion: What would happen if 
any one clement in the food 
web disappeared? Students 
not invol^ in web cut the 
yam to r^sre^sent the loss or 
disappeaxamt; of one plant or 
animal in the web. All plants 
or animals that ctepend on that 
item for food or population 
contrd must theji be cut. Con- 
tinue until all have been 
affected, illustrating the c<m- 
nectionof all facets of ruiturc. 



natural cycles, 
fooddiains 



If 
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resources: 



Gomid: Manure To Meadow To Milkshake (A), handbook of environmental activitli^s, Eric jorgen^^n. Trout Black, and Mar> 
HallesQ^, HickJen VHla Environmental Education ^oject. Drawer A-H, Los Altos. CA 94022; Sharing Nature With Children 
(A), Josei^ Bharat Cornell, Ananda; How Living Thing^s Depend On pMvh Other, filnistrip. National CJwgraphic StKiftv. 
Washington, DC. 

iA$ The Lorax (J), Dr. Sk^uss, Random llou^e. 



The Bmj Who Liked Deer, 16mm film, Ijearning Corporation of America. New York, NY. 
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human responsibilities 



concept: Humans Imve the re^NmsibiUty to pi^^ 

for tiie development oi natund habitats for wildlifo. 




ujidonirnds 



bnguoge arts 



Learo^ Outcome: Using in- 
{cmnatimi presented by a guest 
qjeakw or in a Aknstrip, stu- 
dents will identify rea^ns why 
humans need to preserve 
natural habitat areas for ani- 
Rials. 



Teaching Slmti^s Invite a 
lepiesentativ^ ftam a local 
natural sdence center or wild- 
life sanctuary to spc»k to dasi 
about diteats to wikllife habi- 
tat or show the filmstrip 
Anim^ Of the Fomt (see le- 
sources). 



Learning Activitys Following 
presentation or filmstrip, stu- 
dents make a list of threats to 
wildlife habitats and discuss 
what humans can do to 
protect the halritats. Then, 
each student writes a para- 
graph explaining why l»&/she 
thinks it is iniportant to pre- 
serve natural habitat areas. 



ideaitifying main idea, 
drawmg com;IusicMis 



sodQl studies 



L^irmr Outcome: Students 
win recognize that hum»is 
am! other animak can share 
Uie haNtat in fhsit commu- 
nity. 



Teaching Strategy: As* stu- 
dents to describe tl^ hatdtat in 
the school neighlnuhood. List 
i^pecific ebments (e.g., kimib 
(rf trees and plants, types of 
soil, bodies <rf water, tempera- 
ture) on board. Discuss which 
animals coexist in their i^g^- 
borhood. Could they malke 
changes in tl^ n^i^borhood 
or surrounding area that 
would allow for other animals 
to live tJhere? What kinds of 
changes? How would these 
changes affect tl^ people who 
hve in the nd^^borhood? 



Learning A'^vity: Students 
make a map of ndghborhood 
showing existing habitats and 
the animals that might live 
there. Make second map 
showing what new habitats 
they would create if they 
could make changes. 



communities, conservatiim 



moth 



heofth/scierKe 



Learner Outcome; Students 
will identify the comptments 
of a habitat. 



Te^^htng Strategy: Identify 
the inte^al {mrts of a habitat 
by giving examines (e.g., air, 
shelter, protection from ene- 
mies, acce» to food and 
water). Hdip students idmitify 
components €d a human habi- 
tat (house, bmily, food, doth** 
ing, fumii^ngs). Then sdeet a 
familiar local wild animal and 
bdp students formulate a de- 
scription oi its habitat. How 
are the homes (habitats) aUke? 
How are they different? Pro- 
vide matetials for construction 
of model habitats. 



Learning Activity: Witii hdp 
from teacher, students con- 
struct simple model habitats 
for a human and for the wild 
animal discussed. Then dis- 
cuss: Who protects the hu- 
man's home? Who protects the 
animaPs home? 



animal hom^ 



resources: 

Ceneral: Places Where Plants and Animals Lit^. filmstrip serii^f. National Geographic Societ>', Washington, DC: Animal 
Habitats, study prints from the series Animal Uje Study Prints, and Ecology In Naturf'\s Communiiie^f, study print seri^ SVE, 
Chicago, IL. 

LA: Animals Oj the Forest^ multi-media kit from the series Sharing: You and the Animal World, National Association for the 
Advancement erf Humane Education (see appendix); "Wildlife At Home,*' chapter from Living With Animals (J), American 
Humane Education Societ>' (see appendix) . 

SS: Animab In Your Neighborhood (J), Sc>'mour Simon, Walker; The Survivors: £nd»ring Animals Of North America (J), Jack 
Denton Scott, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; Secret Neighbors: Wildlife In a City Lot (J), Mary Adrian, Hastings House; Aninujls 
Near Your Home, filmstrip from the series Animals Around You, National Geographic Society, Wa^ington, DC. 
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human responsibilities 

CCMTKOpit: Humans have the re^Kxi^ility to maintiiiii a healthy 
envifnunmit Sot humane and other living tilings. 




_ujld onlnQls 



fonguogeoits 



social studies 



moth 



heofth/science 



hcMm Otttoome: Students 
wiU m^c^poize timt IX3llu- 
tkra can affect the environ- 
ment* 



Tcidiing Strategy: Asrign stu* 
dents a writing exercise (any 
wsignment will do), W^ne 
stiKiexits are working, make 
disturbing and distracting 
»o*«e» <« g-» playing radio 
kmdiy* banging on desk, drc^ 
ping ^ngs, talking loudly to 
one student). 



Leamiag Activity: After stu- 
dents complete assignment 
and tem^imr explain$ that noiw 
was intentional, students 
discuss pn^ems they had in 
concmitrating and effect of 
^pollution** on the quali- 
ty of tfadr work. How many 
were able to **tuTO out*? What 
kiiid(s) of noise pdlution ejdst 
in tl^r nd^borhood? How 
does it affect them? How 
mi^t it affect animals? 



making inferences 



Learner OutMnm Stucknts 
will recognize that litter 
makes their ccmimunity oavi- 
ronment unimdthy for hu- 
mans/animals* 



Teaching Strale^: Lead dis* 
cus»on about human litter 
and its effect on the environ- 
ment. What potential dan|^ 
does excessive litter present for 
humans/animals (e.g,, gettii^ 
cut on brdk^ ^ass^ getting 
tanked in wire or string, 
q>r^ of disease in garbn^)? 
How does it make you fed to 
see ycmr community or natural 
areas iitteredK' 



Learning Activity: Students 
conduct Utter pick-up in 
neighborhood or on school 
grounds. After litter has been 
picked up, students discuss the 
types of tras^ found and how 
it mi^t affect humans/ani* 
mals (e.g*, broken glass, pop 
tops, cam, wire, string, plastic 
six-pack holders). 

citizenship, responsibility 



hsmtmr Chateome: Students 
will wri^ litter and compute 
potential income from recy- 
cling neighborhood trash. This 
acHvity follows SS. 



Teachii^ Stratc^: Exf^n to 
students that some litter or 
trash can be recycled into 
new, usaMe products. Contact 
local recycling center/organiz- 
ation for list ^ items they will 
accept and prices per pound 
per item. Provide scale and 
containers for sorting trash. 



Learning Acrtivity: Students 
sort and weigh litter and, with 
help from teacher, compute 
amount to be made by recy- 
cling the litter. Discuss: Why 
fa rnycling good for the envi- 
ronment? For humans? For 
otli^r animals? 



weights, money, 
multiplying whole numbers 



Learner Outcmm: Students 
will illustrate the effects of an 
s^ill on tibe environment. 



Tea^jiiiig Strategy: Provide re- 
sources from wildlife rdiabili- 
taticm centers or environmen- 
tal protection groups about 
the efEiects of dl spills (see re- 
smirces). Provide three glass 
jurs ami motor oil. 



Learning Activity: Students 
prepare three jars: om with 
dean water, 'me with 7/8 
water and 1/8 oil, and one 
with 1/2 water and 1/2 oil. Stu- 
dents dip their haiKis and/or 
discanfed bird feathers into 
each jar and com|»re what 
happens and how it feds« 
Discuss tl^ implications for 
ocean birds and sea creatures 
following an oil spill. 



ecology 



rescHjrces: 

CmmsAt The Wump World (J). Bill Peet, Houghton Mifflin; Tfw Lomx (J), Dr. Seuss, Random House. 



SS h MA: "Pollution Pointers For Ekmentary Students," project list, **Community Clean- Up Campaign Check List," and 
**Organizing an Anti-Litter Project With Steel Drums and Pails," pamphlets. Keep America Beautiful, Park Avenue, New 
Ywk, NY 10016; Manure To Meadow To MWcshake (A), handbook environmental activiti^, Eric Jorgeraen, Trout Black, and 
Maiy Hallesey, Hidden Villa Environmental Education Project, Drawer A-H, Los Altos, CA 94022. 

H/Ss '•Close-Up Report On Oil-Soaked Birds,** pamphlet. The Humai^ Society of the United States {see appendix); Sot?ing Oili^ 
Seedfkds^ (A), International Bird Rescue Res^rch Center, c/o Pan?el ?ost Station, Aquatic Park, Berkeley, CA 94710; Office of 
Ecological Services, U,S. Fish a*, i Wildlife Service, Department of Inteilor, Washington, DC 20240, 
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human responsibilities 



concept : Humiim have the respon^biHty to allow wild animals in 
captivity to live as naturally as pi^ibte. 




bnguoge arts 



sodoi studies 



moth 



heoith/sdence 



Learaer Outeoo^e: Students 
will me the infonnation pro- 
vided in a book about wos to 
the function of the mi 
as an education and conserva- 
tiof) center, 



Tcadiing Stiategys Ask stu- 
dents: What is a zoo? Why do 
we have zoos? What types of 
animals live In the zoo? Wheie 
these animals come frmn? 
Define one of the primary* 
functions of a zoo as edmiaiUm^ 
providing humaa<s with a 
{dace wJrcre we can learn 
abcmt animals and how they 
live fiee resources). Read a 
book (see resources) that cfe- 
scribes the function of the zoo 
as an education and conserva- 
tion center and discusses the 
importance erf natural habitat 
exhibits. After reading the 
book, discuss how natural 
habitats benefit the animals 
and make the zoo more educa- 
tional for humans. 



Learning Activity: Students 
summarize the information 
provided in the book, includ- 
ing in the summaries answers 
to the questions: What is a 
zoo? Why do we have zoos? 
and Why it is important to 
provkle natural habitat exhib- 
its for 200 animals? 



identifying main idea, 
summarizing, concqit 
development 



Learner Outcome; Students 
will recognize how human 
visitors can ciistuxi> the living 
environment of captive wild- 
Ufe. ThisacUvihfjoUomLA. 

Teadhing Strategy: Arrange 
for a visit to a local zoo, aquar* 
ttun, or natural science center. 
Have students observe signs 
posted to instnurt visitors on 
proper bdhavior around ani- 
mals. Ask a representative of 
the facility to discms some of 
the problems human visitors 
cause for the animals (e.g., 
vat^lalism, feeding improper 
or non-food items, noise, 
trash). 



Learning Activity: Upon re- 
turn to class, students compose 
list of good manners for visit- 
ing a wildlife facility. Then 
copy the list and make it 
available to other dasses that 
may want to visit the zoo, or 
send to zoo officials to shaa* 
with other visitors. 



communit} agencir^, 
responsibiHty 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will unckrstand the concept erf 
space as it relates to the living 
area of captive ants. 



Teaching Strategy; Capture 
two ants from the school yard 
and place in a large jar with a 
small crust of bread, a lid with 
a few drop» of water, and a 
stic^ to climb on. Relrase ants 
to same location upon comple- 
tion of activity (10 to 15 min- 
utes). 



Learning Activity; Students 
observe the ants* behavior and 
discuss their needs. Did tlie> 
stay together or apart? Did 
they use all available space or 
part of it? Would thw need 
more, less. the same space if 
the>' coulu fly? Would th^' 
need more, less, or tht^ same 
sp^cc if thc^' were bigger? 



spatial a'laUoasbipii, 
more than/!c»s than 



Lean^ Outcome: Students 
will cfemonstrate an und^- 
standing of the environmental 
needs of a captive wild ani- 
mal. Thi$ activity fiaiowsSS. 



Teaching Strategy: Prior to 
zoo vwit, have taich student 
diooseoneof the animals to be 
seen and use library resources 
to research its natural home 
and behavior. Following zoo 
visit, discuss the different en- 
hibib seen and iifentify tl^ 
ways in whteh they were like/ 
unlike the animals* natural 
homes. Instruct stuf^ts to 
bring in shoe boxes and pro- 
vide art supplies and wildlife 
resources. 



Learning Activilyr Students 
construct shoe-box dioramas il- 
lustrating natural habitat 
^hibits for their chosen ani- 
mals. The natural habitat ex* 
hibits should include provi- 
sioas for adeciuate space* tem- 
perature, privacy, social 
need«», etc. 



animal homes and behavior 



resources: 

General: Zoo Animals, filmstrip from the scenes Atiimah Around Ymi, and Look At Zom, IGmm film. National (JeoRruphic 
&jciety, Washington, DC; Who'n Who In the /moP. IGmm film, Ccntron Films , I^wrcnct% KS. 



LA: Zoos Without Cages (J), Judith Kinard, National Geographic Socii ty; Coiuf^ To the Zoo With Huf^er ilaran (J), Roger Claras, 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; Zom In the Making (J), Dorothy E. Shuttlc^worth, Duttoit; Life hi Zmis and TrcM rtr* (J), Wild, 
Wild World Of Animals Series, Time-Life; City Of flircfc and Beasts (J), Jack FH-nton Scott , Putnain s, 
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human interference 



COnci^t : Humaiis r^hen destroy wild animal habitats. 




r 

»uld oniTTKits 



ionguoge orts 



socio! studies 



moth 



heoith/science 



LMnier Outcome: Through 
cirati¥e writing, students wOl 
dbnKmstrate an luid^stanciing 
of the effects of habitat 
des^nicticm on an animal* Thk 



Tcftdiii;^ Stimtegyi Assign the 
animals id^iUfied in the H/S 
Mtivity to stud^ts or small 
groups of students. 



Learning Activity: Students 
researdh the assigned animal 
and write a short story about 
what happens to the animal 
when a construction crew 
comes to start deariuif the 
fmest. Include in the stor>' 
<fescriptlons of the animal, its 
bdiavior, and the thinj^s that 
make up its habitat ^see re- 
sources). 



writing storfes 



Lran^r Outcome: Students 
will recognize that ctedsicms to 
develop land for human use 
often result in the disturbance 
or destruction of wild animal 
habitats. 



TeMfaing Strategy: Display a 
picture of an undeveloped 
trwrt of m^low land. Instruct 
stuf^nts to pretend that thfy 
are owners of 5 acres of that 
land. 



Learning Activity: Students 
draw up plans for how they 
would u^ their land (e.g., 
build a how^, build a shop* 
ping center, make a park, 
lea\% it as wilcfemess). Class 
compares plans, then discusses 
how the animals that had 
lived in the meadow would be 
affected. Would they be 
forced to move elsewhere? 
What if there were fH>where 
else for them to go? Should 
the animals be taken into ac- 
count wlu;n land development 
is being coasideieJ? Why or 
why not? Qnild something be 
developed that wcnild suit hu- 
man n^eds and still allow for 
preserv*ation of animal habi- 
tat? 



preserving natural ivsmut^es 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify the animals Chai 
are affected by tin* destruction 
of a forest habitat. 



TeKUng Strategy: Help stu- 
dents identify animals that live 
in a forest in your state or 
region. 



Learning Activity; Students 
cr^ie a class mural of a forest 
habitat., iiK^uding all of the 
animals that mif^t be found 
there. Then, dass c&scusses 
how each animal would be 
affected by a human develop- 
ment project in the forest, 
sudi as a: 
L shopping cent^ 
2. factory 

3 condominium complex 
4. individual home 
Can these projects be built so 
that they would not disturb 
the forest habitat? How? Dis- 
cuss how each project might 
be designed so that it would 
have the least environmental 
impact. 



animal homes 



resources: 

LA: The Wump World (J), Bill Peet, Houghton Mifflin; Thr Lorax (J)* Dr. Seuss. Random House; Fan icvH To Shady Ohdv (J), 
BUI Peet, Houghton Mifflin. 



H/S: The Mountain (J), Peter Pamall, Doubleday: The Forest (J), Peter Farb, Time-Life; A Walk In the Forest. 16mm film- 
Pyramid Films, Santa Monica, CA. 
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human Interference 



CCHKept : Some specie of animab have become endangered or 
extinct as tl^ re^iit of human interferencet 




jLuld ortTKils 



bnguoge arts 



socio! ^cudies 



moth 



heoith/sdence 



Leainer Outeome: Students 
will recognize that the bald 
eag^e, our nation's symbol, is 
an endanpered animal. 



Teaching Strategy: The bald 
eagle, national symlKil of the 
United States^ is listed on the 
IhS. Endanf^ied Species list. 
Di^cutt with stmlents the rea- 
soiis tl^ bald eagle was origi* 
nally sdected to represent the 
United States. Help students 
AfveJop a list of adjectives that 
desenbe the qualities erf the 
Imld eagle relevant to its selec- 
tion a& the national symbol. 
CMscuss the irony in the fact 
that the nation's symbol an 
endangered species. What 
does thii symbolize? (Our 
country's vast natural re- 
scmrces, on which the country^ 
was buHt, are endangered.) 



Learning Activity; Students 
distms what qualities; pos- 
sessed by the b^d eagle make 
it an appropriate national 
symbol, thra investigate ways 
the bald eagle has been used 
to repieseiit the U.S. Would 
this symbd Ic^ its meaning 
if the bald eagle becomes ex- 
tinct? Students caate posters 
centering on th? i'heme of 
protecting our nat ona! s>^mbol 
and display them throughout 
school. 



Learner Outcome: Studenti^ 
will eqilore the histor>' of the 
American bu»on and recognii^ 
that human interference al- 
most caused ib extinction. 



Teadiing Sirat^: Supply in^ 
formation sources on the 
American bison (see re- 
sources). Discuss how the 
bison and the Plains Indiam 
lived in harmony before the 
settlers came and ufset the 
balance, and the reasons the 
^ttlers killed so many of the 
bison. 



Learning Activity: Students 
explore factual accounts of the 
history of the American bison, 
including: (1) its relationAip 
with tin? Plains Indians (Set- 
tlers knew that if they killed 
most of the bison, the native 
Americans would have to 
mt>ve elsewhere to fiml food 
and the ^lers coidd claim 
the land for their settle- 
ments.); (2) its destruction by 
the settlers; and (3) the efforts 
that Americans ha\e made to 
save it from ^tinction. Then 
stu(k?nts, as a class, create a 
timeline/mural that ckscribes 
and illustrates significant 
events and time periods in the 
hlstor>' of the Anu*rican bison. 
Follow with duicussion of pres- 
ent situaticm of the American 
bison. 



symbolism 



American historv 



Leaner Outcome; Students 
will identify the different 
ways that human interfermce 
threatens the sur\i%'al of many 
animal species. 



Teaching Strategy: Elidt dis- 
cHtssion of ways human intw- 
ference can cause animal 
species to become endangered 
or extinct (e.g,. habitat 
destriKrtion, excessive hunting, 
pollution, p^ticides). List 
these on the board and for 
each item list a cones^Kmdii^ 
animal species that has 
become endanja^ered as the re- 
sult of that type of human 
interference (e.g., habitat «fc- 
struction-wolves, California 
condors; excessive hunting- 
whales, tigers; pollution ami 
pesticides-California brown 
pelicans, peregrine fakons) , 

Learning Activity: After dis- 
cujsion of dan^^rs faced by 
animal species as the result of 
human interference, students 
suggest characteristics an 
animal must ha\'e to make it 
^'exiinction-proof and safe 
from tlw different forms of 
human interference. Then, 
each student uses these charac- 
teristics \o design his/her own 
extinctii^n-proof animal, 
drawing a picture uf the ani- 
mal and w riting a paragraph 
describing signiRouit charac- 
teristics given to the animal 
and why they %vouid protect it 
from ^tim^tion. Then discuss: 
Why is there no such thing as 
an •'extinction-proor animal 
in real life? 



emlangered animals, 
animal adaptations 
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resolves: 



Cumdt For inlnrtnatkni on endangered animals, write C^ce of Endangered SpKies, Fish and WihUife Service. U.S. 
Dc|MrtmMt of the Inisrior, Wadiington, DC 1S>240, or contact Animal Welfare Institute, Center for Action on Emiang^eml 
$pKiBi, Crniter for Envinmrooita} Education, The Humane Society of the United States, Ddenden of Wildlife, World Wildlife 
Fvaad, m Naticmal Wildlife Federation (see appendix for eddresKs). WUdHfe Alert! The Struggh To Survive (|) and Vanishing 
WHdl^ Of NorOt America (A), Thomas B. Allen, and Antmah In Danger: Tryit^^ To Save Our WUdUjfe (J), National 
Gec^phte Sodety; And Then There Were None Q), Nina Leen, HtAt, Rliwhart IcWinston: Vonfehlng Species Q), Ron Wilson, 
dhuirtMm^ House; WUtUlfe In Amerkm (A), I^rter MatthiesKm, Viking; EwUmj^ered Animak, study prints, Instructor Publica> 
ti^ Damville, NY; Sevir^ Our Wiid Animak, two-part filmstrip series. National Geographic Society, Washington. DC; 
£zflnet, £fli2angm!d, and Threatened, fllmstrip series, Fomfret House, FOmfret Oenter. CT. 

SSi Wonders Of the Bison World 0), Sigmund Uvine and Victor Scurro, Dodd, Mead; World Of the Bison (A), Ed Parle, 
Uppincott; Lost WiJd America (A), Rdbert McClung, Morrow. 
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human interference 



concept : Humans have dSf feretit attitudes about 
the killing of animals for qport or profit. 




ionguoge orts 



sockii studies 



moth 



heofth/science 



Lcamer CNitcomes Students 
will interpret the moral in a 
fable that deals with the kill 
ingitf lions. 



TeiNiUiig ISbrateKv: Show film, 
or tead book, Lafradio, The 
Lkm Who Shot Back (see re^ 
smiroes). Eiplain that £^/rct* 
dh k m fidd^^^ a story with a 
moral* Generate discussion 
abmit what the moral might 
be in this stor>*. Then, disniss 
with students: How did ttiw 
huntans view the lions? Why 
did thw want to kUI the Uoiw? 
What did thc>* plan to do with 
the lions after they killed 
them? Do you think this is a 
good reason to kill a lion? The 
hunter saw Lafcadio accord- 
ing to a stcnjotj-pe of what lie 
thought lions were like. What 
adjectives did 1^ u% to dks 
scribe lions? Whidi of these are 
incorrect? How did the hunt- 
er's beliefs affect the way he 
aited toward Lafcadio and 
the other lions? 



Learning Activity: Students 
develop a list of adjectivc^s that 
more accurately describe 
Hons, then dlsciws; Why dt) 
pei^e hunt lions? Do' you 
thii^ lions should be aUowcd 
to live frw or be kiUed and 
used as nifp, pieces of cloth-^ 
ing, tn^ies or other product's 
designed for human use? Is 
killing a wild animal for a 
luxury product justifiable? 
Why/why not? What are the 
alternatives? Students write 
thdr own morals for Ijiicadio, 
the Lion Who Shot Bar'k and 
share with class* 



leading for or kkmtifyiiig 
main idea, adjectives 



Learmr Outcome: Students 
will idoitify coimimptive ami 
nonc^nsumptive uses erf wild- 
life. 



Teaching Strategy: Explain 
that many humans enjoy 
exirforing nature ami wildlife 
but do it in different wa>'s. 
Help studciits make a list of 
activittes humans partkipate in 
that involve wildUfc (c,g,, 
fishing, bird-watching, hunt- 
ing, trapping* wildlife photog* 
raphy, wildlife study). How 
does the way people rdate to 
the wildlife diflfer for each ac- 
tivity? Explain that the 
ctfnsumpHve use of wildlife 
in\^lves taking of an animal^s 
life, while noncowmmptive use 
of wildlife leaves the animals 
unharmed. Help class identify 
which of the activities men- 
tioned are consumptive and 
which are noncoasumptive. 
Ask students to relate eacpcri- 
ences they have had in which 
the)' enjo\^ wild animals in 
a nonconsumptive way. 



Learning Activity: Students 
make post^n that illustrate 
himiam involved in om- of the 
noncomunjpti\T uses of wild- 
life. 



preserving natural resouires 



Leaimr OuUnnnes Students 
will recognize that excesUve 
hunting or trapping has 
resulted in tlK^ extim^on or 
endangCT-ment trf some wild 
animal species. 

Tttdiii^ Stralegys Write fx- 
Unci and emhnf^ered on tl^ 
board. List the dodo, gmit 
auk, paF^^ger pigeon, Carib- 
bean mcrJU seal, Atlantic gray 
w^hale, Barbary lion, Califor- 
nia grtedy hem ami Cardina 
parakeet ui^r extinct. List 
any currently endangered ani- 
mals under endanf^eml (see 
resources). Have each stu«tont 
choose an animal from either 
list. Lead discussion about fac^ 
ton that contribute to the 
demL^ of a species (e.g., habi- 
tat cksstruction, excessive hunt- 
ing/trapping, pc41ution, pesti- 
cides). 

learning Activity; Students 
research current statas of their 
chc^n animals and how thty 
became extinct/endangered, 
then prepare one-page illus- 
trated stHtits reports and dis- 
play. As a class, students dis- 
cuss: What animals became 
extinct/endangered as the 
rcMult of excesiiive hunting/ 
trapping? Are any species still 
threatened by exce.;sive hunt- 
ing/trapping today? Which 
om^? How do the i«?deral laws 
pertaining to en'lan^red 
species protect those species 
from hunteo) and trappers? 
Are the laws sufficient? Do 
>xHi think endan^red species 
should be hu nted/t rapped? 
What about species that are 
not endangered? Give reasom. 



endangered animals 
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resources: 



LA: Lafoadio^ Tfw Lim Wht Shot fhrk, 16mfn filin. Learning Corporation of Atncrica, New York, NY; or LajcatiuK Thr Hon 
Who^tBack Shel Silwrstein, Harper & Row. 

HtSi For ititfimnation m endangmd animals, write Office of Emiangered Species, Fish and VVitdlife Service, U.S. Dr^iartnient of 
tbe Interior* Wai^lngtim, DC 20240, w contact Animal Welfare Imtitute, Cenl^ f«r Action on Endangered Species, Center f<»r 
Envircininentai Education. Decoders of Wildlife^ The Humane Soriety erf the United Statt»s World Wildlife Fund, m National 
WlWllfe Fetation (see appendix for addresses). Wadlife Alcrtl The Struggtr Tci $tin:itr (J) and Vanishing Wildlijv Of Sorlh 
Amerkm (A), Thcwnas Alien, and Animals In Danmcr: Trying To Save Our Wildlijr G), National Crcographic Socit»t%; And 
Then There Were Nortr (J)- Nina Leen, Holt, Hinehart & Wimton; V'ani^lnfi Spedea (J), Hon Wili^in, Cbart\\Tn Hoiih- Wildlife 
InAmerita {A), Peter Matthiesscm, Vikings Ei^angered Animals, study prints Invtnictor Poblleations Daasvillr, NY; Saving 
Our Wild Animals, two-part Htmstrip series. National Geofjraphic Societj, Washin>?tou, IX!; Extimi, Emlafiueriti and 
Threatened^ filmstrip seriesi, Pomfret Honse, Pomf ret Center. (T, 
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FormorHmds 




The American farm has changed radically during the last fifty years. 
Almost four billion chickens, cattle, and pigs are now procesased by the 
livestock industry in the United States each year. Many small farms have 
been unplaced by large meat-, milk-, and egg- producing operations. 
While some farm animals stil' have the relative freedom of a field or bam, 
many of the animals that provide our food products are kept indoors 
throughout their entire lives. This intensive confinement can prohibit the 
ani "Mais' exercising their natural behaviors and can cause suffering and 

reduced resistance to disease. 

The activities that follow are design^ to help students identify the ways in 
which humans use farm animals, understand the physical and behaviorai 
needs of tiie animals, and explore the potential eff»±s of some farming 
1 7 Cj practices on the animals and on the environment. 



use of Form onimois 



COIKept : Hiunans raise and keep {arm animals 
to fulfill physical needs. 




fbrniont^^ 



bnquogeoits 



sodol studies 



moth 



heoith/scfence 



Learner Ootecme: Stuctents 
will write ridcBes abmat fami 
animab to identify the prod- 
ucts derived from each. 



Tenliing Stmti^: Hdp stu- 
dents identify tiie many pitid' 
ucts that humans d>tain from 
farm animals* Use examples 
from classroom, students'* 
clothings and lunchroom 
menu. List on bc^d diBeient 
farm animals aiKi examples of 
pioducts ikrived from each. 



Learning Activity: Each 
student chooses his/her 
favorite farm animal and 
writes a riddle about it, 
cfescribing the animal and the 
way(s) in which it is used by 
humans. Share riddles viith 
dass to see if other students 
can guess each animal. 



Learner Outeonm: Studtmts 
will idcdntify a variety of food 
items that come from animals. 



TeM^iing Stmte^: SIkiw fsta- 
dents pictures of some 
comnuin focxls that come from 
animals (milk, dbeese, eg^, 
meat) and have them identify 
tiie animal source of eadi. 
Tl^n intioduce examples <rf 
some less obvious animal 
products (hon^, lard, g^tin^ 
and some {nocessed foods that 
contain animal products 
(cocoes, crackers, egg noo- 
dles, soups, cake mix). Show 
ingredient label of sample 
package. Arrange trip to a 
local grocery store or super- 
market and divide class into 
groui:^ assigning a parent or 
aide to accompany each 
group. 



Learning Activity: Students 
tour grocer\' store or super- 
market and read ingredient 
labels to identify as many 
items as possible that are de- 
rived from animals or contain 
animal products. Each group 
keeps a list of products idmti- 
fied and then class shares lists 
upon return to school. Discuss; 
Wen? you surprised that s« 
many items contained animal 
pnxlucts? What other ingre- 
dients surprised you? 



lAmwmr Outcomes Students 
will construct simple looms 
and complete weaving proj- 
ects to d^nonstrate how hu- 
mans u% $heq>*s wool to make 
clothing. 



TeM^iing Stml^: Show stu- 
dents picture of sheep and ask 
them if tl^ know what kind 
q£ clothing material humans 
grt from slKsep. Share sample 
of woolen scarf, sweater, 
mittem, cap, etc. What pur- 
pcw does ^w^*s wool serve 
for th« sheep? Shaie a film or 
book (see resources) that iden- 
tifies sIk^p as source erf wool 
and explains how wool is spun 
intc yam. Provide wool yam, 
rulers, sdssors, 6-inch squares 
of heavy cardbcmrd and in- 
structions for wool-weaving 
activity (below). 



Learning Activity: Students 
prepare simple looms ob fol- 
lows: Measure, marie off, and 
cut Vg-inch slits at Mr-inch 
intervals along top and iK)ttom 
edj^ of cardlxmrd pieces to 
create 12 tabs on each edge. 
On both top and bottom, 
number the tabs banning 
with '*r' on left and number^ 
ing i^rcKs to "12" on right. 
Measure and cut 6-foot piece 
of yam. Tie one end of yam 
around tab 1 on top of card- 
board, draw down to wrap 
unmnd tab 2 on bottom, tate 
back up to wrap aroui^i tab 3 
on top, back to tab 4 on bot- 
tom, and so on across to emi, 
tying the yam off aroumJ 12. 
(If done correctly, yarn strands 
will all be drawn across same 
side of cardboard.) Once loom 
Ls prepared, students weave 
strands erf yarn back ami forth 
across loom. When weaving^ 
are complete, post on bulletin 
board with picture of shtH'p 



Learner Outconie: Students 
wfli idaitif>' unusual animals 
that are farmed to fulfill 
human physical imds. 



Teadbii^ Stratf^: Adc stu- 
d^ts to name farm animals. 
Thra, explain diat many ani- 
mals (Hher than the hmiliw 
ones (e.g., cows, pigs, dbeep) 
ate farnud to provide for cer- 
tain human needs. On board 
list fox, chim^hilla, musk ox, 
rdmk^er, bee, fish, rabbit, silk- 
worm, earthworm, and mink 



Learning Activity: Students 
cho(Me one of the animals 
listed and rcseanch animal in 
library to find out what prod- 
ucts come from it and identify 
basic characteristics of the 
animal that may make it suita- 
ble for fanning. Are the ani- 
mal's natural behaviors re- 
stricted in any way throu^ 
the farming process? After 
completing re^rch, students 
summarize iriormation in in- 
dividual reports. Use reports 
to make a class booklet on 
unusual farm animals. 
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bnguoge orts 


socioi Studies 


moth 


heolth/science 


writing ridWes 


cc^isutnerfetn 


and wcxden dothing or prod- 
ucts. Discuss how modern 
weaving is done on large 
machin^ to provide humans 
with dotii for dothing and 
other products. 

measurement 


unusual farm animals 



resources: 



Cmt$Ah Tite Farm BiH)k (]), Charles Roth ami Toseph Froehlidi, Massachusetts Audubon Sodety (see appendix); Aninwk That 
Help Us: The SUm/ Of Domestic Animals (J), Carroll Lane Fenton and Herminle B. Kitchen, John Day; Our Foods and Where 
They Come From^ Klinstrip series. National Geographic Society, Washington, DC; £ggs To Market^ 16mm fikn, BFA Educa- 
tional Media, Santa Monica, CA. 



MAs Skeep^ Shearing, atid Spinning: A Stonj Of Wooh 16mm film. International Film Bureau, ChicaRo, IL* 
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human responsibilities 



concept: Huinaiis have the ra^Mmdbi^ 

for farm miinials' physical and behavioral needs , 




ficvrn orifTKds 



tonguoge arts 



sociol stud^s 



moth 



heofth/sciefKe 



hcMm&t Outcome: Students 
win create dbnquain poons to 
describe the characteristics 
and b^vior of a fami ani- 
mal. 



Teaching Strategy: Show 
rtiu^ts om or more cf t}]» 
films: The Caw; P^!; and 
CWdk, CMdfc, Chkk (see le- 
smnoes). Instruct ttem to ob- 
serve how tile animals look, 
what they do, how they move, 
how they souml, etc. Follow- 
iag films, students brain- 
storm lists of words and 
phrases to describe each 
animal pictured, its behavior, 
its movement, its souncb, etc. 
Explain cinquain format (see 
resources). 



Learning Activity: Students 
each choose an animal from 
films and create a cinquain to 
ctesCTibc it and their impres- 
sion of it. Then students ex- 
dians^ poems and draw pic- 
tures erf the animals d^ribni 
in tl^ poems received from 
other students. 



writing poetry, 
parts of speech 



Leaner Outrame: Studente 
will icteitify prodwt sources 
and services available to l^p 
the farmer meet the needs of 
farm animals. 



Teaddns Strategy^ Provide 
cf^ks Ydlow Paiges ami/or 
lo«l ncH^pers and farm 
magazines. 



Learning Activity: Students 
use materials to gemrate a list 
of scHMvces (e,g., feed stor^, 
veti^narians, farm madiii^ry 
cteal«s) that provit^ produf^ 
or sezvives to heip farmm 
meet the needs of farm ani- 
mals. Then, students assume 
the role of one of the sources 
and create an advertisement 
d^ribing the products or 
services the>' provide and their 
benefit to farm animals. 



coa^^umcnsm 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify the bade needs of 
farm animab. 



Teaching Strata^; Adc stu- 
dents to idesitify at least 5 
common farm animals. Write 
fte animals* names m the 
bcmrd. Assign a group <rf stu- 
(tents to each animal. 



Learning Activity: Student 
groups use library (see re- 
sources) and/or contact an 
agriculturtd extension office, 
largesanimal veterinarian, or 
local farmer to research its 
asdgi^ animal*s behavior and 
basic needs and the care re- 
quired for the animal. If possi- 
ble, arnmge a ^d trip to a 
fann or tM farm crater of a 
zoo or nature center. Then, 
students use the information 
gathered to make charts de- 
scribing the cane the animals 
W3ed. Using large poster papex, 
students make drawings of ani- 
mals and combine with charts 
to make a buUcthi board with 
the theme, "Farm Animals 
Nct?d Special Care.*' 



animal neocb 



resources: 

LA: The Caw. 16mni film, Fif^K 16mm film, and Chick. Chirk, Chick, 16nim film, Churchill Films, Ufs Angelas CA A 
cinquain is a five-line poem with the following format: Line 1 is one noun, stating subject of poem; Line 2 fa two adjecti^xs 
d«cribmg the subject; Line 3 is three verbs or a verb phrase that relate to subject; Line 4 is a four word phrase stating failings 
about or interpretation of subject; Line 5 is one word, usually another ikhi i, that restates subject or a word that sums up poem. 
Example: ^ ^ 

%»*Jers 

Tiny, busy 

Spinning, moving, floating 
Building fragile wispy webi 
Artists 
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consequences of food 
production proctices 




longuoge arts 



socio! studies 



moth 



heolth/sclence 



Lmraer Outeome; Stuctents 
will TOCQgnisDe that the con- 
cept of suffering can involve 
more than idiy!^k?al pain or in- 
fufy. 



TeadUfig Stmlcgy: EUdt dis- 
cusskio obmit what it nmuis to 
8ufikr« Is su£fering always a 
i«esult of i^iysical infuiyp Can 
you wffer because your fed- 
ii^ are hurt? Because you are 
borod aiN) hav J nothing to do? 
Because yju are lonely? 
Because yja miss someone? 
Because you are fri^itened? 
£x{daln that stme animals can 
also suf!er for many of these 
same reasons. Frescait the {61- 
lowing situations to students: 
(1) a dog tied to a tree in the 
backyard all time and left 
alone; (2) a chicken confined 
to a small cage off the ground 
where it can*t stretdi and 
peck; (3) a wild animal cap- 
tuied and confined in a small 
cage. 



Learning Activity: Students 
describe how rach situation 
might cause tlw; animal in- 
volved to suffer. Students 
suggest ways in which the 
animal's suffering might be 
alleviated. 



c(MK!ept ffevclopnient, 
verbal expression 



Learner Outaime: Students 
will recognize that crowding 
can cause stress for animals. 



Teadbing Strategy: Pair stu- 
dents and instruct o% member 
of each pair tostandas ckne as 
pt^ble to his/her partner 
(facing the partner) and begin 
talking. After a few minutes 
ask tl» qukit partner if 1%/^ 
is uncomfortaUe having tlie 
speaker standing so dose. Then 
have die talking partn^ move 
back slowly until the quiet 
partner is comfortable with 
the distance. Mark tt^ distance 
between partners. (It should be 
aiqin)ximatdy arm's length, 
or human flight distame-the 
distance at which humans fed 
**safe" from otha^ of their own 
kind.) Explain that all animals 
have a biological flight dis* 
tance, and if forced to live too 
do^ together, cai- suffer con- 
stant stress. 



Learning Activity; Students 
write condusiom fur the ex- 
periment, describing whi . 
they learned about the effects 
of crowding. Then, students 
di!«*u:$; How do humans react 
to stress (stomachaches, head- 
aches, ulcm, irritability)? Do 
you think farm animab also 
react physically to stress? 

flij^t dhtance 



resources: 

General; **Factory Farming,** IxToklet, The Humane S*x:iety of the United States; AnimaLs, Mm, ami Morals (A), Stanley Godlo- 
vitch, ed., Crove; Animal Mcwhines (A), Ruth Harri^n, Stuart; farn Animah, filmstrip from the ^rit^ Aninials Around Yon. 
National Geographic Society, Washington, DC. 
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consequences of food 
..roduction practices 

concept: Ridsjn^ food for human u$e afCects the 
natural envinmment 



bnguoge orts 


social studies 


moth 


heoith/sdence 




LMmer Outcome: Students 
will idoitify ways that hu- 
mans' incrauing for food 
can lead to ths cfestniction of 
wild animal habitats. 

Teadsing Strategy: Explain 
tiiat as the population of a 
country continues to grow, 
more food is neeckd to satisfy 
the tweeds ctf the peoi^e. One 
way of achieving increased 
ftx)d production is to convert 
wildca'ness areas to crt^ culti- 
vation or livestock grazing, 
Discuss with students what 
ty^cn of wild animal habitats 
might be converted to crop/ 
livest€}ck production (e.g., 
meadow , forest , desert , 
marsh, ^assland). Use con- 
struction paper to make a 
mural of an imaginary area« 
containing one habitat or a 
combination of these habitats. 
Set up situation in whicii tlu! 
area in question is to be 
p!o\v^ under to mala? pas- 
tureland and fielik for crops. 

Learning Activity; Students 
form small groups to represent 
the animals, humans, and 
plants that have something at 
stake in the decisioas as to how 
the land should be used (e.g., 
farmers, townspeople who 
will eat the food to be pro- 
duced, tiees and plants that 
will be destroyed, animals 
whose homes will be lost, 
hi]a?rs who like to enjoy the 
natural habitat). Each group 
ded^ how the human/plant/ 
wild animal it represents 
will be affected if the land is 




Lc^irwr OutcoiM: Students 
will dononstrate an under- 
standing of the relation^p 
between the supfdy of food 
energy and the Ic^ of a food 
chain. 

Teaching Strategyi Explain a 
sim{^ food chain to stuciezMls 
uang soil, l^ce, rabbit, fox, 
and turkey vulture as compch 
mnts* Provide a pile cS pap^ 
lettuce leaves. Explain that 
these represent the food (ener- 
gy) created <mt (rf the soil. 

students to ndes of 
rabbit, fox, and turkey vul- 
tore. Have rabbit eat (holt^ 
l^ves. Explain that some <rf 
the food (energy) eaten by ani- 
mals is Inimedup by activit>'. 
Ral^it drops of leaves to 
represent used en^gy. Some 
food (eneigy) is pa^cd on as 
waste. Rabbit drops 16 of 
leaves to represent waste. TThe 
remaining food (energj') be- 
comes part (rf the animaTs 
body. When the fax eats Ae 
rabbit (fox takes remaining 
leaves from rabbit), it uses the 
food (energy) in Ae rabbit's 
bod>' the same way. (Repeat 
2-part dropping leaves.) 
When fox dies, turkey vulture 
eats body and uses remaining 
food (energy). Discuss how the 
amount of food (ei^gy) avail- 
able decreases at each level of 
the food chain. 

Learning Activity; Students 
recreate activity using soil, 
com, cow, and human as com- 
ponents. Then discuss: Which 
way can we have more food 
energy, by eating vegetables 
directly or by feeding them to 
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longuoge orts 


socioi studies 


moth 


heoith/sciencb 




cleared. Then, each group 
chooses a spokesperson to 
present its c^inions on what 
shfHild be dof». After wSl Qpin- 
ions have been heard, stiic^ts 
discuss the problem and what 
they have learned* 

preserving natural resources 




an animid and then ^ting the 
animal? Can our world sup- 
port more plant eatei^ or ani- 
mm eatersr Cimld humans eat 
all of the same plant foods that 
we now grow for animals? 
Discuss whj- not. Then, discuss 
the fact that in many parts of 
the world there isn't enough 
food to feed everyone, 

food chains 

1 



resources: 



General: Manure To Meadow To Milkshake <A), handfcKK»k of environmental activities, Eric Jorgeasen, Trout Black, and Marv 
Hallesey. HiAten VUh Environmental Education Project, Diaut^r A-H, L<» Altos, CA iHU22; Tfu- Complete Ktv^/agi/ Fact RtHj'k 
(A), Philip Nobile and John Deedy, Anchor (Doubleday); Back To the Farm, educational board game. Animal Town C.anu* 
Company, Santa Barbara, CA, 



H/S; Diet For a Smaii Planet (A), Frances Moore Lappf, Ballantine (Random House); Predator: The Food Chain Came, card 
game. Dynamic Teaching Materials, San Diego, CA. 
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appendix o 

humane education resource organizations 



American Humane 
0725 East Hampden 
Denver. CO 80231 

American Humane Education Society 
450 Salem End Road 
Framini^anu MA 01701 

Animal Welfare Institute 
P.O. Box 3650 
Washington, DC 20007 

Center for Action on Endangered Species 
175 West Main Street 
Ayer, MA 01432 

Center for Environmental Education 
1925 K Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20006 

Defenden; of Wildlife 
1244 19th Street 
Washington. DC 2fX)36 

Elsa Wild Animal Appeal 

P.O. Box 4572 

North Hollywood, CA 91607 

The Hiimiuie Societv of the United States 
2100 L Street, N.W." 
Wa.shington. DC ^37 

Latham Fo>indation 
Latham Plaza Building 
Clement &ShUler 
AUuneda, CA&4501 

Massachusetts Audubon Society 
Hatlttnvay Environmental Education 

Institute 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

Natltmal Association for the Advancement 

of Humane Fducation 
Norma Terris Humane Education Center 
Box 382 

J-!tHaddam,CT 06423 

ERIC 



National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC ^36 

Pet Food Institute 

1101 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Suite 700 

Wa.shington, DC 2O02H5 

World Wildlife Fund 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washir.fcton, DC 20009 



Owl 

(8 to 12 year dds) 

Young Naturalist Foundation 

59 Front Street East 

Toronto, Ontario M5E 1B3 

Canada 

Ranger Rick 

(8 to 12 year olds) 

National Wildlife Federation 

1412 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC ^X)36 



periodicols 

For Teachers 

Humane Education 

a quarterly magazine im educators 

National Assodation for the Advanct'mcnt 

of Hutnane Education 
Box 382 

East Haddam, CT 06423 
For Students 

iJtickadfr 

(4 to 8 >Tar olds) 

Young Naturalist Foundation 

59 Front Street Epst 

Toronto, Ontario M5E 1B3 

Canada 

The Curimis Naturalist 
(8 to 12 year olds) 
Mas&achu^tts Audubon Society 
Hatheway Environmental Education 

Institute 
Umroln, MA 01773 

Kind 

{8 to 12yearolos) 

The Humane Society of the United States 

£100LStK!et,N.W, 

Washington, EK: 20037 



cotologs/directoiies 

Caring For Our Animal Friends 
annotated directory* of teaching materials 
California Veterinar>' Medical Association 
1024 Country Club Drive 
Moraga, CA'94556 



Clearinghou:^ For Humane Education 

Materials 
directory of teaching and public 

education materials 
American Humane 
9725 East Hampden 
Denver, CO 80231 



Films For Humane Education 
annotated director) of 16mm films and 

filmstrifn 
Argus Archives 
228 East 49lh Street 
New York, NY 10017 



HSUS Publicatiom Catalog 
catalog of teaching and public education 
materials 

The Humane Society of the United States 
2100 L Street, N.W. 
Washington, DC 20037 



appendix b 

resource publishers' addresses 



Abingdm Press 

201 Eighth Avf^nue, South 

NftdbviUe^TN 37202 

Adeli^Productiom 
BkN%^ Studio 
Addphi Univradty 
Garden City, NY nSM 

AIMS Imtructional Media Semces 
026 Justin A\^ue 
Clendiile,CA 91201 

Adupcdls Books 
S40017tbStf«et, NW 
Wtthlngton, DC 20009 

AddlsmvWesley Publishing Co., inc 
Jacob Way 
Reeling, MA 01867 

AnamUi Publications 
dbtritmted by Book P<fO|>k 

Seventh Street 
Berk^,CA»4710 

Anlnmi Town Came Co. 
P.O.Box 2002 
Santa Barbara, CA 93120 

Anchway P^iedbaeks 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10020 

Atbeneum Publisbtfrs 
lSfflE.42iid Street 
New York, NY 1001 7 

AvmBoc^ 
^Eij^th Avenue 
New York, NY 10019 

Barr Films 
P.O. Box 5667 
3490 £. Foothill Boulevard 
Pasadaia^CA 91107 

BFA Educatioiial Media 
SSIl Michigan Avenue 
P.O, Box 17TO 
Santa Moniea,CA 90406 

BoU»-Merrin Co., Inc. 
4300 W. 62m] Stiwt 
IndianapoiU, IN 46206 

ERiC 



Capltdl Records 
Hcjl>'wood and Vim? St\ eets 
HoU>^wood.CA90IB8 

Carc4rhoda Books, Inc. 
241 First Avenue, North 
Mint^apolis, MN S5401 

Cavendish, Marshall, Curp, 
111 W. 57th Street 
New York, NY 10019 

Centron Films 
1621 W. Ninth Street 
Lawrence, KS 66044 

Chartweil House, Inc. 
P.O. Box 166 
Bowling Green Station 
New York, NY 10004 

The Child's World 
1556 Weatherstone Lane 
£lg4i), IL«}1^ 



Childrens Press; 

1224 W. Van Buren Street 

Chicago, IL 60607 



Churchill Films 

662 N. Rt*crt$on Bo^Jevard 

Los Anjjpeles, CA W)CW9 

Cook, David C. Publishing Co. 
650 N, Gnn'e Avenue 
tngin, IL 60120 

Coronet Films 

65 E. South WaK*r Street 

Chicago, IL60f»l 

Coward, McCannAc (*eoghegan, I 
20O Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 

Cn>welt, Thomas Y., L4^. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Crown Publishers, Inc. 
1 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 



Dell Publishing Co., Inc. 
1 Dag Hanmtarvkjcild Plaza 
245 E. 47th Street 
New York. NY 10017 



DialPms 

1 Dag Hammarskjdd Plum 
245 E. 47th Street 

New York, NY 10017 

Mead & Co, 
79 Madison Av^nuf 
New York, NY 10016 

Doubleday & Co., Inc. 
501 Franklin Avenue 
Garden City, NY U530 

Dutton, K.F.,&Cij.JiH 

2 Park Avenue 
New York. NY 1«H6 

Dynamic T<^diing Materials 
7525 Misiaon Gorge Road 
Suitt E 

San Diego, CA 92120 

EarK S*i*gti^ 

P.O.Box 5027 

Walnut Creek, CA 94596 

Educathmal Activities 
Freeport, NY 11520 

Enc>Tlopfxiia Britannica Ediuatidi: 
425 N. Michigdn Avenue 
Chicago JL 60611 

Evf Gate Media 
146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica. NY 11435 

Farrar, Straus & Ciroux, Inc. 
19 Union S<|uare, West 
New York, NY 10003 

Ferguson, J . G. , Company 
100 Park Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

FllmFair Communications 
I«900 Ventura Boulevaixl 
P.O. Box 1728 
Studio Clt>% CA 91604 

hi 



Films, Incorporated 
1 144 Wilmette Awnue 
Wilniette,IL 60091 

Folkways Reconfe and Service Corp, 
43 W. 61st Street 
New York, NY 10023 

Follett Publishing Co, 

1010 W. Washington Bwlevaixl 

Chicago, IL 60807 

Garland STPMPft!ss 
136 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10016 

Gnilier Educational Corp. 
845 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

(^nisset & Dunlap, Inc. 
51 Madij»on Avenue 
N<n%' York, NY iW)10 

<;n)%'ePn'ss, Inc. 
53^:. llthStiwt 
Ne%% York, NY IO(K« 

HalcE.M.fitCo. 
128 W. Riwr Street 
Chippewa Falls, WI 547^ 

Harcnurt Brace Jovanm ich, Inc, 
757 Third Avenue 
NwYnrk.NY 10017 

Hanger & Row Pubh^rs, Inc. 
Ke\'stone Iiidu\triai Park 
Scranton,FA 1R5I2 

Hastings House Publisht*rs, Inc. 
JOE. 40th Street 
NeM' York, NY 10016 

Hayes S<'1«K)1 Publishing Co. , Inc. 
321 Pennwood Avenue 
Wilkinsburg, PA 15221 

Holiday House. Iik\ 
lSE.53id Street 
Ne^ York, NY 10022 

Hoit, Binehartdi Winston, inc. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 



resource publishers' addresses, con't. 



HoughtooMifilinCo. 
Wayside Roftd 

Ii^amtkmil Film Burrau 
332 S. Mtehigan Avenue 
Oilcag^. iLeoeiM 

lts^nH!tor FuUicatlons 
Ouisvillep NY 14437 

Jolin Day Company 
606 fifth Avenue 
New Yotk, NY 10019 

Learning O^pcnrAtian df America 
13S0 Avenue pf the Americas 
NcwYork,NYl0019 

The Learning Works 

P.O, Box 6187, Dqjaitment B 

!biila Barbara, CA 931 11 

Upfdncott.J.B.^D}. 
521 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Lltlie, Brciwn&Co. 
20O West Stmt 
Waitham, MA 02154 

Living Miu^ Recordii 

LJtchfJeJd.CT 06759 

MacmiUan Publishing Cti.. Inc. 
^ Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

Marshfllm 
P.O. Bcix 8082 
Shawnee MisUnn, KS 

McCraw-Hi}] BookCi). 
1^1 Avenw of the Ameriras 
New York, NY 10036 

McKay, David, Co,, Im-. 

2PiirkAven!se 

New Y(tfk. NY 10016 

Mesaner, Julian, inc. 
distributed by Simon & Schuster 
lW.39thStieet 
New Ywk, NY 10018 



Modem Talking Picture Service 

16B7Elmbufft Road 

mU Crwe Vm»ge, IL 60007 

ERiC 



Morrow, William, *t Co., Inc. 
Wilnmr Wairehouse 
BHm^son Drive 
WcstCaWwdl, Nj 07006 

National Film Board of Canada 
imh Floor 

1251 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10020 

Natkmal Ck>ographic S^icictv 
17th &M Stmts, NW 
Washington, DC $»036 

New American Libraiy 
1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, NY 10019 

NiigiHPnss 
P.O. Box 477 
Ptetaluma.CA 94952 



Parents Magazine Press 
52 Vamterbilt Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Parnas5ii9» Press 
4080 Halleck Street 
Enwryviifc, CA 94608 

Penquin Bcx>ks, Inc, 
625 Madit^n Amuie 
New. York, NY 10022 

Piuienix F*ilm>;, Inc. 
470 Park A^'enue S4«Jth 
New York, NY 10016 

Pcrnif ret House 
P.O. Box 216 

Ponif ret Center, CT 06259 



Prentice-Hall, imr. 
EnglentKid Cliffs, N| 07632 



Putnam's. CP., Sons 
390 Murray Hill Parkway 
EastButberford, NJ 07073 



Pyramid Films 
p!o. Box 1048 
Santa Monica, CA 90406 



Rand McNally &: Co. 
P.O. Boi 7600 
Cfaid^, IL60«iO 

Ralntiw Pnrss 
P.O. Box 1 1799 
Chicago. ILOi^ll 



RaiKbin House, Inc. 
400HAhn R<»id 
Weatminster,MD 21157 

Reader*s Digest Assodation 
PleasantvUlc, NY 10570 

Hciman Associates 
611 E. Wells Street 
MUwaukee, W1S3^ 

Rodale Press, Inc. 
33 E. Minor Street 
Emmaus, PA 1£H)49 



Scicm; Hdibles 
WIS Central Avenue 
Chark>tte,NC 28205 

Sc^dastic Book Services 
906 Sylvan Avenue 
Eni^ewood Qiffe, NJ 07632 

ScHbner^s, Charles, Sons 
my? Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Simon Ac Schuster, Im. 
«30 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10020 

St. Martin'^ Prr^K 
175 Fifth Avenue 
New York. NY 10010 

Stackpole Books 
Camerson and Kdler Stn*els 
HarTisburg,PA17li^ 

Stein & Day 

7E, 48th Street 

NewYork.NYlOOr 

Stouffer, Marty, Proditctiom, Inc. 
P.O. Box 15057 
Aspen, CO 8161 1 



Stuart, ViiK:«rt, Publi^rs Ltd. 
45 l^ower Bdgrave Street 
Umdon, England SWl 

SVE 

Society For VLsuol Education, Inc. 
1345 Diverse)' Parkway 
Chicago, !L 60614 

TeleKETICS 

Franciscan Communications Center 
1229 S. SanteeStre^ 
Ujs Angeles, CA 90015 

TimC'Life, Inc. 
I^visimiofTime, Inc. 
Time & Life Building 
Rockefdler Center 
Neu' York, NY 10020 

Tonsil Records 
low. 56th Street 
New York, NY 10t)19 

Trdl Associates 
3S» RiMitel7 
Mahwah, NJ 07430 

University of Nt^aska Ptcsk 
901 N. 17 th Stiwt 
LiiuroltnNE 68588 

Viking Prt*wi, Inc, 
625 MaiMsiui Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

Walker & Comi>any 
720 Fifth Avenue 
Neu York. NY 10019 

Warm?, Frederick, & Co,, Inc, 
501 Franklin Avenue 
Garden City, NY 11530 

Western Publishing Co., Inc. 
Dept. M 

1220 MouikI Avenue 
Racine, WI 534iM 

Whitman, Albert, & Ctmipanv 
560 W. Lake Stn?et 
C:Aicap>, IL 60606 



Outdoor Biolodcal Imtructional Strat^es ^ «. i^i^ li i 
UwienceHalTofScience nV^ ^^^Sll^"'' 

Univejsit> of California * ""^ ^ i 

Berkeley , CA 94720 ^ ^^^^ 
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In UKJ3, theNational P.T.A. Omgreis issnvd the follouing 
stateim-nt hi support of hufiiazHuxiucatioii: 

"Childnui trained to extend jimicfs kindness, and mercy to 
animals Ix^afmemiwjust, kind, and comiderate in their 
relations with each other. (]haracti^ training aUing thejee lines 
will result in men and women of broader syni|Kithii», more 
huinam% nmre law-abiding in every res|Hxi more vahiable 
citizens. 

"Humane education is teachtni^ in the HrhcKiLs and ctJIe^^s of the 
natiom the prtnciplefi of ju?jtice, gcKidwill, and humanity toward 
all life. Thecuhivation of the *»pirit <ff kindness to aniniak is but 
the startiuji; {K>int towards that larger humanity w hieti inc4uiit*s 
one's fdllow of e\er> ratv and elinie. A generation of ixniple 
traim-d in tht^se principles will solve their difficnltit^ as 
neighbtirs and mit as enemies." 

Tlie UHNsa^ f if this statement s|K*aks even mon* dirwtly to the 
19Kirs than to the decade in which it was written. Childa^n 
tf)day fact* the diicnnna of growing iiji in a world that is 
I^Jitieally and t^nvironmentally unstablc-a worid in whieh 
lH)th individual and national d<\-ision- making become 
increasingly innK>rtant to the survival of b*>th hiunans and other 
animals. Humane trducation^ incorporated into the eurrieulimi 
of our nation N schrmls, can help ehildivn dewlop the sensitivity 
and undt»rstanding they will nt-td to make sound |x*rMjnal and 
{MiHtieal divisions haj^jd on cHimvm for all living cnntures. 

Vmpk and Animals: A liumanv Kducafum Curriculum (luidr 
has \nni dtnehiped topn*videt^» framewf^rk for integrating 
hunnuH* iHlm-ation into the traditiinial elenientar%- ?»chool 
. urrienlum. In addition, it will j^*rveas the basis fortht* 
de\'ehipnient of teachvr training eonrsi*s, expandi^l daxsnnnn 
pnigraniming, and supplemental hnniane ixlncation teaching 
materials. 

Publication of the guide reprt*sents fulfillment of a major 
objective of the National AssiK-iation for the Advancement of 
Humane Kdueation, The Ihnnam- S<n.:ifl> of the Unitetl Statt% 
and tlu? educators who ctmtributed their time and talents to the 
project. Moa' imp<?rtantly. it repreients » key faet«»r in making 
humarK' education an integral part of the elementary' school 
expt»rienct\ Adaptation and implementation of the guide by 
«'hrH>l systems ♦hniuKhout the ecumtrs' will Ik* an important steji 
toward rt^li/i ng tin* ^tmls of luunam* educaticm and making the 
world a better plat-c for jKXiple and animals. 
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What Is Humane Education? 

Humane edwalion involves far more than the teaching of 
simpie animal-relatiid eContent It is a pnx^ess thrcnif^ which we: 
(1) assist children in developing conipassiun, a sense of justice, 
and a t^pect for all living creatures; (2) provSife tl^ knowledge 
am) understanding necessary Un children to behave according to 
these principles; and (3) ftwtcr a sen^ of responsibility on tbt ? 
part of diildren to affirm and act upon their personal beliefs. 

The a<?tivities in this gitidt* are designed to help students tliink 
critically and clarify their own feelings about varicnts issues, m 
well as tu provide them with factual information and 
understandings about animal^ their place in the environment, 
ami their relationship to humans. Where appmpriate, acti\ ities 
also focus on the importance of individual respon5dbiHty and 
action^ and encourage students not onh' to discniss how they ftr L 
but also to act upon those feelings. 

Most educators agree that a ptvsitive siif conct?pt is basic to 
positi\'e attitudes tinvard others. ConscHjuently, it is inijHirtant 
that children not be made to fed guilty about tlR*ir pt^r^mal 
thoughtJi and opinions, but rauier lie encuura)^*d totmprt^ and 
examine ti^r feelinpi freely in a climate of tntst ami acei^ptantv, 
in those activities that nnjuin? discussion of |>ersonai vahies, 
students who do not fci»l comfortable in o^Tcn discusyons should 
be allowed to register tlR'ir feelings pri% atdy by writing them 
down or keeping them in a journal. 

The activities presented are curnculnm blcnded, int4*grating 
faumai^ ctmcepts with skills and cxmtent fnmi language* arts, 
social studies, math, and healtli/sciem^c. Thiseurrieuluni" 
bonded approiK'h provitlcs ctmtext for tht* teaching of humane 
concepts, allows for repetition, and avoids tlit* labeling of 
humane education assirnply "another subjixt * to be addc'd to the 
already overcrowdt?d curriculum. Individual edut^tors and 
curriculum- writing teams are eiKrouraged to use selected 
activities from the guide individually, as part tri larger lessons or 
units, or to enhance the schools' corecurrit^la. A form to ret|ut*st 
n»print permission can be found in the apj^ndix for those* wIk) 
wish to inchide activititrs from the guide in *?tlHT printed 
documents. 

The guick is merely a starting |>oint for humane wlucation 
creative and motivated teachers w ill ho|)efully ust* the 
conceptual outline to de\'elop additional activities, in-de]?tb 
lessons, or expanded currictilum modules to meet the n<t*ds <4 
individual schools and classrooms. 

Curnctiluni Guide Format 

Thirty-five it>ncepts have b«?n identified under fo»ir major 
diapters: Human/Animal Relatiomhi|>s, Pet Animals, Wild 
Animals, and Farm Animals. The specific focus of each chapter 
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Is expdai ned in ga*at(n^ detail on the title page dF that segment. 
Each |>age within the chapttr rs contains a concept and activities 
that blend tht^ concept with skills or content from each of the 
fourcurrirtdum areas. 

The complete humam? education currieuhun guide consists 
of four books emrompavsing the following le\*el5: 
U?vel A — rreschotiJ and Kindergarten 
U*vel B — (Irades 1 and 2 
Ia-vcI C — (ilradt^ 3 and 4 
Iwcvd D — (Jrades 5 and 6 
A wmtinuous page - numbering s>T^tem is used to provide 
ctmtmuity thrcnighout the guide. 

Each activity has been identifiixl with a curriculum key, 
prirttd in bold iyi>e at the bottom of the column, to call 
attention to the skill or content addressed in the activity. These 
currietilim) kc>is ha\'e been indeed for ^sy reference. In 
addition, a content index has been pnivicfed for those teachers 
who wlsii iv chmise acti%'ities by topic or subjt^ matter. 

Most of the activities provided are self-contaimKl and can be 
complettd withmit the use of resourct? materials, or with only 
those rtisourccs ciminHMi ti> nuist school libraries or classrooms. 
In tlu)se case* where .specific resources are rwjuired, ctmiplete 
informatics on the appropriate organization or publisher is 
pnivitkxl either in the * Hesources" section of that page or in one 
of the ap|ieodixKS. 

In addition tu the few recjuirtfd n>ources, supplemental 
rt*MH)rces ha\ e l)e<*n listed to provide the teacher with added 
l)ackgrouTKl or materiabi for c*xpanding successful activities. All 
resouu^^ are axled ft ir the a|>pnjpriate curriculum area 
(LA.SS,MA,H/S). Biwksare also ideutifiwl aseither juvenile (J) 
or adult (A). 

Often loc*al animal welfare agemnes maintain lihrarias that 
nmy include many of the n^inirctfs listed in tlu? guidi?. Teachers 
should t*<mtat*t thei'* local agt*n<y alnnit the availability of free- 
loan programs, resoiiat*siH*akers, or low-ct>st materials fo** the 
clas.snK>m. 

Teacher Input 

Prior to pahlicaticin, Pa^ple ami Animals: A Humane 
Edumiion Curtiruhnu Guide was field ti»stc*d by 350 teachers in 
17 states and Ontario, (Jnnada. Inj^jt fmm tl^se teachers was 
invaluable in cfnnpleUon «rf this first edition of the guide, 
and the editors hopt* that those who use the airrent edition will 
offer their comments and/or suggestioas for imprmwients in later 
eiiitions. Comments, suggestions, questioas, and sample student 
pnijeets may fx» sent to the National Aj^otintion for the 
Advanct*ment of Humane Edm^ation, Btw 362, Kast Haddam, 
CT 06423. 
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L Human/ Animal Relationships 

A* Similarities and Differences 
Humans are animak 106 
Animals^ like humaas, have 

€3ertaln lights. 107 
AnimaU« like humans, rc-urt 

ph>7iicaUy iu their envinm- 

ment. ' lOH 
Sumeaninml!», like humans, 

haw and di 9q[ila y einutu9a«i . UM) 

B. Human Attitudes 

Humans* different attitudes 
toward animals sometimes 
affect the way humans 
treaf the animals. 1 1 0 

Humans use other animals 
for a variety of purposes. 1 1 1 

Domestication is a prcK-ess 
humans have used to make 
animals that were once 
wild suitable for humao 
use. 112 

Humans sometimes chuc^ 
alternatives to the use of 
animals or animal 
products. 113 

Animal Welfare 

Laws exist to govern the 
keeping of smne animals. 114 

Laws odst to protect «>flie 
animals. 115 

Humans have formed 
oi^anizatiom to protect 
and control some animals. 116 

Humaiu» have the 
reqionsibiUty to proviife 
proper care for animals 
kept in public or private 
facilities. 117 

D. Animal-Belated Careers 
Careeis ex^ that involve 
wmiing with and for 
animali. 118 



II. Pel Animals 

A. Pcthoid 

Hununs raise and keep pet 

animals to fulfill 

emotional need?? . 1 1 9 

Some pet antmab once nu»t 

or now^ meet needs other 

than emotional 

fulfillment. 120 
Tlie factors constdend in 
pet selection can affect the 
w*elfan? of the animal 
selected. 121 
Not all animals make gcK)d 
pvts, 122 

Pet Needs 

Pets depend on rrs{Kin.sible 
owiK'rs to fulfill their 
needs. 123 

Pet animals need to be 
trained and controlled to 
live safdy in the human 
world. 124 

C Coaset]iienres of Human 
IrrespoaMbtlity 

When a pet owner is 
irresponsible, the pet\s 
health or life may be in 
danger. 125 

WlK*n a pet owner is 
irrespoimble, the |jet may 
cause pn^lems in the 
human and natural 
envinmnients, I2fi 

Excessive breeding of dogs 
and cats causes pet over- 
population problenis. 127 

Abandon^ pets are the 
prmiucts of irresponsible 
owners. 128 



UI. Wild Animals 

A* Nature's Intertkrpendenet* 
Humans share the earth 

with other animaJs. 1 29 

In nature all tlunfp, living 

and non-living* are 

cont»ected. 130 

B. Human Responsibilities 
Humans have the 
responsibility to preserve 
and allow for the 
development of natural 
habitats for wildlife. 131 



Humam have the 

resiKinsibility to muintain 

a heahhy imirunnient 

for huuians and other 

living thin^. 132 
I'umaashan*the 

responsibility to allow 

wild animals in captivity 

to li%'e as naturally as 

possible. 133 

C. Human Interference 

Humans often dt^roy wild 

animal habitats. 134 
Some species of animals 
have become endan^anl 
or extinct as the result of 
human interference. 135 
ilumam have different 
attitudes abcnit the killing 
of animab for sport or 
profit. 136 



IV. Fa Animals 

A. Use of Farm Animals 

Humarvi raise and ketep farm 
animals to fulfill physical 
needs. ' 137 

B HuHian Responsibilities 
Humans ha^T the 

resjxiffiibility to provide* 
for farm animals* ph\^eal 
and l}t!havir)rai netnis. 1 38 

C. (!onset[]uences of Ftxid 
Production Practiceis 

Kami Animals can suffer if 

basic net»ds are not met . 1 39 

Raising food for human use 
affects the natural 
environment. 140 



ApiH?ndix A 

Humane Education Hescmrce 
Organizations 

Ai^ndix B 

Resource Publishers* Addresses 

Reprint Permission Form 
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Language Arts 

body laii{^tt|i^* KM) 
concqpt development 1 13. 123. 139 
critical thinking 1 17, 136 
critical viewing skills I IB 
dating 114^ 138 
dramatization 112, 125 
drawing conclusions ] 33, 135 
fUUnKoutapplieatioas 118 
identifying main idi^s 133 
informative writing Uti, 121, 124. 127, iSS 
intf^iewing 1 18 
literature appr<«dation 1 1 1 
organi7jng informaticm 114, 116. 127. 12H, 
131 

parts erf ^ifieech 138 
leading for nmin idea 1 KK 1 1 1. 120 
reading nonfiiction 1 10 
role play 118 
stOTvtdiing 125 
summarizing 120,121 
understanding conininnications UKi, UY.K 
116 

using resources U4, 117, 121, 129, 1.3() 

using the dictionary 123 

writing book re{H>rt5i I2() 

writing c<nnmercials 128 

writing desiTriptions 123 

writing essa>^ 107, 119, 131), 134, 135 

writing letters m 

writing lyrics 106 

writing neu's stories 1 15, 13 J 

writing paragraphs 112 

writing play's ) 12 

writing poetry^ 138 

Social Studies 

anthropolng)^ 112 
rareers 118 
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citizeashipl21, 124, 12f>, 132 

communities 106, 116, 118, 119, 125, IM 

c^mimunity action Ml, 135 

coninninity ageiKies 117, 128, 133 

community ht4pcrs 122 

ccmmumity problems 127 

conducting survtn's 119 

ciniscTvation 115 

ixinsumerisin 137 

c^Kiperatioii KKi 

crime prewnticm 12(1 

dt4^tc 122 

ciiifHions IIM) 

envin>imH*ntal pro^t,iion 130 

geugraphyrcontirK^nts and i>cf ans 12*) 

judicial pnKt^s 130 

land «s<-134, 140 

lawciiforcc^nicii*. 120 

laws ni, 114, 115, 117, 121, ,22 

Hfc styles 138 

rcsiHi'tingindivitJual diffcrcncti^ 1 19 

n^IH)^s^bt!ity 121. 123, 124, 125, IIK 

rights 107 

schcHiI safety 12fi 

scx'ial needs 108 

valutas 110, 111, 113, 134, 13fi 

vandalism 132 



Math 

averaging no, 127 
hargraplis 121. 123 
finding {)erct»ntagc^ 127, 132 
graphs 12b 

nK^asiirement 1()6, 113, 133 
measuring distaiK*!* 129 
money 117, 121,126 
multiplying by w holcnumk'rs L17 
multiplying b>' fractions 137 
ordering 113, 118, 129 



problem Milving 113, 117 

aHx^rding data and drawing conclusions 

118, 126, 132 
sc*ale drawing lOH 
spatial relati<insliij>s 133 



Hi?alth /Science 
animal adaptations 108, 129 
animal behavior 109, 112, 122, 124, 127, 
139 

animal homes 107, 121), 131, 134 

aninial nivils 138 

branches of animal scienit^ 118 

t<tun|mring wild and d<jnR*stic animals 1 12 

critical thinking 111 

wilogx 128, 132, 140 

rmotioas 119 

endangered animals 1 15, 13 i, 140 

if idangcrc^i animals/ w halt's 1 13 

eiidangcnxl animals/ w}KK)pinK crane 135 

endangered animals/wolves 110 

flight dislanw 133 

fiMid chains lOfi, 1.30 

hcaUh/a}lcrgst*s 121 

h<*redity 120 

hilK^rnatitH) liW 

hyiKithi-sizing 129 

nu-nfal ticalth 119 

migratifHi 108 

natural vyvk^ K'JO 

|H*tfjnt aid 123 

|H*tsil4, 117. 121), 121J24, 125, 127 

public hculth 118, 12«, 128 

vafHylCW, 1 14.1 Ifi. 125, 128 

.s£nent)ficini|uiry 11! 

stress 133, 139 

unusual farm animals 137 

wildlife nmnayenumt 136 
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KEYS 

LA — Language Kris 
SS— Social Studicjt 
MA— Math 
H/S— Health/Science 



animal cumnnitiH'atiiiii lOfl LA; U)t) I.A, 
SS,H/S 

animal cuntrul a^^nciui 1 1(5 H/S; 1 25 SS 
animal facititi«i 

cost of care 117 MA 

kennek U7 H/fi 

laboratories UOSS; ill LA.H/S 

sheltmlli H/S; 128 SS 

zoos 110 LA.SS; 133 I^.SS.MA.H/S 
animal needs 1 17 II/S 
animal protection US I JV: i 16 H/S 
animal reactions to ph\-sical fn>-ininnu'nt 

108SS,H/S; 129II/S;132SS.MA.H/S; 

133MA.H/S: 139 H/S 
animal rights 107 LA.SS JI/S; 130 SS 
animal wdforc wganizatioas 1 Iti LA,SS; 

125 SS 

asdstancc animals 111 LA 

attitutks touaid animals 110 M.SS.MA. 

H/S;113LA.SS.II/S: 124 SS 
careinns involving aninigis UH LA.SS.MA. 

H/S 

animal control irffittr 125 LA.SS; 
128 MA 

C(ia%Tvation c»ffitvr 122 SS 

\iiftt>rinarian 122 SS 

i»o keeper 122 SS 
AMnestication of animals 112 LA.SS.H'S 
emotions m LA.SS; 109 LA.SS: 1 1 1 H S; 

119 LA.SS.H/S:139H/S 
endan^rcdaniniaLs IISSS.U/S; 134 H/S; 

135SS.H/S 

condors 115 H/S 

ferfttsUSH/S 

whales 106 LA; 1 13 H/S; 1 15 H/S; 135 SS 

wljoopiiiKcraiHs 135 H/S 
environmental pmtection 107 H/S; 

114 H/S; 116 H/S; 126 SS,MA: 12S H/S; 

130Ij\,SS.H/S; 131 LA,SS.H/S;132SS. 

MA,H/S: 134 l-A.SS.H 'S; 135SS.H/S; 

140SS,U/S 
«9ttinct animals 135 LA,SS,H/S 
farm animals 

c}ik:kens 108 SS; 139 H/S 

food production 137 SS.MA; 138 SS; 
1^LA,H/S 

needs 138 LA.SS.H/S 
field trips 117 MA. 138 H/S 
food chain 106 H/S; 130 LA,SS.H/S; 40 H/S 
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stf also; prctlator/pa-N- nlatiunsliip 
habitat 107 H/S; 122 H/S; 125) MA,H/S 

!Wf al»j: wild animals, habitat 
hiliCTnatitm 108 H/S 

see also: animals, reartitni to physical 
environniiiit 
human/animal .similarities lt)ti I^,SS..\!A, 

H/S; 107 LA; 108 LA.SS; 121) LA 
insects 

hiv), 106 SS 
laws 

animal facilities 1 17 SS 
anitnaLs in entertainment 1 U SS 
endanp'rt'd animals 115 SS,H/S 
farm animals 1 14 SS; 138 SS 
liwasinK 114 LA; 125 LA 
pnrtection of animuls 1 14 SS.H'S: 
1 15 LA 

pnrtivtiim of comnitinjtv 114 H/S; 
121 SS 

pmteetionof }H*j»ple 114 H/S; 121 SS 

protection of pntjxTtv 1 14 H/S: 121 SS 

wild animals 114 II, 'j; 122 SS 
migration 108 H/S; 129 MA 

M,f also: uninials. rea- .if »ns to physii al 
envininnatit 
iH*t animals 120 H/S 

attitmlestimard 119SS: 120 LA.H/S; 

124 SS 

cats 112 H/S; 1141^; 117 H/S 
thoiteof pet 121 LA.H/S; 119 MA; 

120 H/S; 121 LA,SS,MA.H/S; 122 H/S 
vt^ 121 MA 

dofis 109 H/S; 1 12 SS.H/S; 1 14 LA; 
1 17 H/S; 120S.S.H/S; 124 LA.SS,H/S; 
126SS 

diseaws 1 16 H/S; 121 H/S; 126 H/S 
holiduvs and celcbr atiuns 125 H/S 
injuries 1 16 H/S; 123 H/S; 125 H/S 
lost, homeless, ahandom-d 125 LA.SS; 

128LA,S.S.H/S 
m-f-ds of jK-t 123 lA.SS.MA.H/S 
over|x>}mlatiun 127 1^.SS.MA,H/S 
owm-r rwiponsibilitv lltiH/S; 123 I A. 

SS,MA.H/S; 124 Ui i25LA.SS.H S; 

I261.A.MA 
safety 10?) H/S; IIR H/S: 123 H S; 

125 H/S; 126 SS: l^i H/S 
spay /m-uter 127 SS, H/S 
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trainiiiK 124 LA.SS.H/S 

uses, see: iLses of animals 
pjillution H5SS; L32SS.MA,H/S: 140 H/S 
predator/prey n>latinaship 112SS 

ctmgarsU2SS 

wolves 112 SS 
n'si«»nsibilitv llfi H/S; 123 LA.SS.MA, 

H/S; 125SS 
six'aki'ni 116 LA.H/S; 120 SS; 121 H/S: 

124 H/S 
usi-s of animals 120 Ij\.H/S 

altfrnatiws 113 LA,SS.MA,H/S 

clothinfi 110 SS: 1 13 LA.SS: 137 SS,H/S 

cf mtpanionship (jKts) 111 I A; 119 H/S 

erwinetics 113 LA.H/S 

enti'rtainmtfnt 1 10 LA.SS: 111 LA 

f<HKl UOSS: 111 LA; 113 H/S; 137 SS. 
MA: 138 SS; 139 LA.H/S 

>?imk'doKs 111 LA 

historical U 2 I^.SS 

huntiuRllOS.S: 112SS 

nnstellaneiHLs products 1,37 SS 

sciei&i- pmjerts 1 10 SS; 1 U LA.H/S 

theraiK'ulic (!«>spitals) 119 H'S 

traiisjKirtation 111 LA 

working 111 1^; ia)SS 
wild animals 129LA.SS,H/S 

asiiets ilOSS; 114 H/S; 122 l.A.SS.H/S 

ehinipanxt^'s 122 H/S 

ctHidorsll5H/S 

WHJgars 112 SS 

cndanseretl 115 SS.H/S; 134 ILS; 135 SS 

extim-t 135 LA.SS.H/S 

ferrrts 115 H/S 

ganK'prM»er>i's 136 H/S 

habitat 107 H/S; 122LA,H/S; 129 .MA; 

131 LA.SS; 13;?LA.SS.MA.H/S: 134 

LA.SS.H/S; 140 SS 
hunting 110 U.SS; U2SS; 136 LA.SS 
in comnuinif V 129 LA.H/S; 1,30 LA.SS; 

134 SS 
lions 122 LA 

Irappinji 110 LA.SS: U3SS 
whales 106 LA: 1 13 H/S; 115 IL S; 
m SS 

whtMiping cranes 135 H/S 

wolves 112SS 
wildlife nianafii-inent 136 H/S 
7.(M». see: animal facilities, mmis 
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humon/onimQl rebtfonsHps 




Throughout historv', humans have been forming relatioaships with other 
animals. Some of these relaticmships have been mutually b*'neficial, but 
many have served human needs or wants at the expease of the animals involved. 

It is important that students recognize these relationships and how they 
affect both animals and humans, la addition, students who understand 
that they, as humans, are alaj animals and share many common 
cnaracteristics with other members of the animal kingdom, will be more 
sensitive to the rights of animals and will consequently be capable of making 
more r^iponsible decisions concerning their personal relationships with animals. 

The activities that follow are designed to help students recognize the basic 
biological similarities between humans and other animals, explore the 
effects of human attitudes on animals, and clarify taeir own feelings 

about human/ animal relationships. 



simiioritles ond differences 



concept: Humans are antmals. 




»humon/of*nd relotiordT|3s 



* * 4 V S 



bnguoge arts 



social studies 



moth 



heoith/science 



Leiimer Outcome: Students 
wiU TBCOgpix that, like hu^ 
mam, nthrr ttnim^K me 
sounds lOi^omnmnicate. 



Teaching Strategy: Generate 
dimission aimtit the fime- 
tions served by ciinifnuia- 
cation between humans< NVhat 
thinj^ do we need to comniu- 
nteate to eadii other? How do 
we do itf H<iw could eamniU' 
nicatjon U^ncHfit other animabi 
as wtilf May reeordings of 
whale, dolphin, wolf, and/or 
bird communication for stu- 
dents (see resources). Period- 
ically stow the record* to rfkrit 
dlscuss^oii about what the ani- 
mals mij^t be trying to say to 
each other. Seieet one !4> 
querns for the Jitudents to 
write about. 



Learning Activity: Students 
write l)'rjc5i for the whale. 
wolf« dolphin, or bird **song/* 
communicating through the 
lyrics some messaf^E^ that the>' 
think the animal niighl want 
to communicate to humarts. 
When completed, students 
share and discus interpreta- 
tiom with other students. 



undenitanding 
communication, 
writing lyrks 



Learner Outcome: Student5 
will examim* the jioeial struc- 
ture of a homn bee («olony ami 
recognize that othi*r aniniaU 
bcsidps humans work at jobs. 

Teaching Stratcf^*: Supply 
buoks ami materials on the 
honey bee for stuifents to exam- 
ine (see resources). Describe 
the working structure of the 
h^HH^'ber colony (i.e., qitcen 
Int'-Iayji eggs; dromr^-niate 
with i|mTn and tm^l hive In- 
beating tlieir wings; Ht»rki*r 
bi^e^cleanhixYs, build cnmib;, 
take orientation flights) to stu- 
dent and discuss the ini{K)r 
taiKt* of c(Ki{)t*ration and divi^ 
Mun of labcwr in helping thr 
t*ol<iny run efficiently. Idk^titi- 
fy products that an* supplied 
directly or indirectly by hom*>^ 
bees or by honej hiv {^illina- 
ttim (e.g., honey, apple»,otlHT 
fruits and nuts). IIe!p studc^ntN 
to organise a party to celebrate 
the hiK\ avstgntng each studc^nt 
ti» bring a portioii of tin* hnni, 
napkins, plates, sih^erw an*, or 
decoraticjas necessary ftir the 
{Hirty. (Note: F<kk1 for jmrly 
should be kiiuls ick'Utifiwl as 
being directly iir tndtnvtly 
pHHluced by bees and poilina* 
tion.) DiMMiss thi« inijiortaucv 
(rf vhvh member of the class, 
like eitch UN'oibt^r of the btv 
ctilony, doing his/hi»r part in 
aehhn ing the collective j^oal . 



Learning Activity: Students 
celebrate the bee and its ini- 
purtance in the environment 
and food pnxiuction with a 
dawoom party. Then, stu- 
dents discuss hf »w class cooper- 
ation and evcryonc*s 
responsibility for the task 
assigned to them helped make 
the party a success. 



cooperation, communittei 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will idimiify sizi* relatioashiiis 
In^twtvn huniaas and other 
animals. 



Te^hing StrateK>'; Supph u 
list 4if aninmls to students that 
includes animals of a witfc 
variety of wises, Kith larger 
and smaller than humam. 
As5iign one aninml to each stu- 
dent and haw students re- 
search the average siici* of their 
assigned ammaL in librurs* 
(groups of !itudenbi can be as- 
signed to w(»rk on the larger 
animals). Make a 12 inch tall 
pa{K-r niire>4.*ntati(m of a 6 
fiKjt human and bang vn class- 
room wall. 



laming AcUvtty: Using thi^ 
scale 12 im'hcs -^^^ fwi, stu- 
dental create scaled two^ 
dimensional represi*ntations <rf 
their assigned animals (e.g., if 
12 inches represents tlte height 
of a 6 fool man, tlu^n 200 inc*hes 
would bi* ne;*ded to repn^uu 
the length of a KM) ftK)t 
wliate). Then, !^tudent^ hang 
repr(LH»entations in order 
around walls of ciassrotmi, 
starting with smallest animal 
and ending with largest, 
Wherr* do huniam^ fit in? How 
can humans^ sim^c thc*y are not 
the largest animals, dcmiinate 
ail tb» others? 



I^amcr Outcome: Students 
will RiNignize that humans, 
hkc all othiT anisfials, are 
nienilH-rsof a fmnl chain. 



leaching Slratcgv : Write the* 
words cBrnhnrr. omnirnre 
and hrhUme on the bcmrd. 
Haw students UnA up defini- 
tions of thr words in the die- 
U«nar>\ tl«»n write ihe defini^ 
tions on the hoard. List differ- 
ent animals ami classify each 
undinr om- <if the three terms 
{e,g.. carniViiR*- lion, shark, 
fox. blue jay; herlavore^deer, 
gorilla, elephant). Which 
term In^st deH'rilH^ htimans? 
(JbcioH* si'svral animals (in- 
dutk' wild, donu^tic« and hu- 
mans) and assign a gnnip of 
stuilcnts to each aninml. Su|i- 
ply piister jiajier and colomi 
IK'ns. 



learning Activity: Students 
construct and illustrate a f^iod 
chain for the animal as.signed 
to their group. Discuss how^ 
huniar^ and other animals at 
the tojis of the fttcid dmim fetxi 
tin* plants and animals at the 
bottom, (RemembcT that after 
animals at the top of the food 
chain die, their Ixidies dtwm- 
}Kise and help to fertilize and 
nn^lenish the soil) 



mrasurement, 
ia:ale drawing 



food chains 
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resources 



LA: Sanux Of the Humpback Whah . it>ti»fd, mid th^v Vh<o^. miud. CupUn! Hw«»riK. IIoHvwimkL c:A: StiuudsamI iUra- 
Simmls Of thr Ihtttltmim' IMphin. mortl, Ft.lkwas^ K<i>iiftl«>, NfM,v York. NY; Tlw fMtinum' ami Musir Of On Walus, nitird. 
Tomil RrtHirdi. NW Yurk. NY: Amtiit-dn mnlstmnK nxmd. and Snnm Of /nvirfv. ntim!, ikk nw Hohhii-^. CharltiJU-, NcJ 
(.nmntm artnind and CallitiKs. records. Paul \\'i»ur Clutwirt. iJviiiK Muvir HiHiml>;. r.k<hfifld. V.T. llim Animals Cumniutti- 
rah {§\, AnaM I>i>aii. Mwiwt. 

SSs Tfiv t.iftttjrh Of tlw lloiu th,i\ Himin film. N'ati«inu! CfttKrapliir S<ntHy, \^"a^hillRtu!l. I)C:: HoutifhuK l(iniii) film. 
Latham Foundation aj»|i«'iuUx): Sirtar Colltrtor. wliu alimiul hnml iiautt: Animal Ti'W ii C^mm- Ci.mpany. Saiifa Rarlmra* 



MAs Bif^ffitauii lAtth^f Auitnah (J). Turn Vnhi?/u. I.ion (Sa> n i . 

H/S; ilim- I.kiufi Thinns Ih-fu nd (h, EoihOOur. (ilm!.trip. National (aLurHphif S.Hi« t\ . V\ H>hinuN«(. IK!; l'r,tluUtr. ithica- 
tioiial card nan»f. l>y«»;"iut IVwhiiiv dalirial!.. Sun l)i«>jo. t :A. 
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simiiorities ond differences 



concept : Antmalf^^ like hiimans have* certain rif;hb. 





ionguoge orts 



Le«mer Outcfiiw: StncUnts 
wiU apply tht* iMiiicfpt iif 
riiihlj& to aiiifiials oihvr Ihuii 
Iiuiiiaii^, 



Teaching Str«teg\: Iittrcpditiv 
ct)ncc»pt of rights, ck^fiiiinK the 
titm and ^ivtiiji; cxaniplr* of 
rights thfiii humans atv 
guaranteed through luwsi 
(t\g». Bill iif Rights). r>iHtj.vs 
what right5i humam have 
Kimply bivause they an? lix itig 
drganhtns >aith certain iimL\ 
(e.g.^ the right to foini ami 
water, the right to shifter and 
a piact' to live, the right t«» 
pnitiX'tiuti, fhe right to simtx- 
to mow in\, I>o uitinuiis. as 
living wguniMON, ha\e iimis 
.siintlur to humam? Dti tlit^y 
alMi haw tfK' right to have 
tla^' tm-ds MfilUxlY 



Learning Acllvily: Students 
write tssykvs answering llie 
qmrslion, "Dfi animals h2:ve 
rights?" aitd gix^" stipiKirting 
reasons for their aiKunu-nt. 
After completion, stisdentN <lis- 
cuss qiHHiiif m ^ a davs, inehid- 
ing in the diiicuvsinn whether 
or not they think the rightK 
animals have are heuig 
n'S]xvti»tl. and exaniph*^ 
eases where the>' ure not. 



sociol studies 



i>r riling essays 



I/vamer Outcome: Students 
will identity iualirnahlr rijihh 
of afiinmU, 



Teaching Stralegj-: Head ttu- 
first line of the rHtlarution <:f 
Independence to stud«*ntN. 
Have Mudents Umk tip tlu- tidi- 
nitifin of imlu^whU* an<l dis- 
ci^ what is namnt by tla- et in- 
cept of inalienable rightN. 
What are the inalienable 
rights, as stated in the l>txlar- 
atiofi irf Iiidir|H'iHleiKv? Who 
has thtM' rights? Humans are 
gnarantei*d tin's** rights simply 
Jkvhuh' the)' an" alive, .Sh<iuld 
aniniaU alst} havt* rights? Dis> 
cuss what rights animals 
should have, then dividi- t'luss 
into small grtnips. 

learning Activity: Students in 
small gniups brainstorm a Ust 
of inaiii*nablr rights that ani- 
mals stKndd ha\t\ listing the 
rights on a pieix* of posti-r 
pa|H-r. Each group presi»nis 
its ideas. Then, as a class, 
students eumpoM* a iormu} 
di\4aratitir2 and hst of the in 
alienable rights of aniaials. 
When list is eoniplHwK stu^ 
dents print it. with illustra- 
fjofis, im a large j>osti*r t(» 
hung in the dussnHun. 



moth 



flights 



health/science 



lA'amer Outcfitm: Students 
w ill identity the eom|ionentK 
of Various animal habitats and 
det eriu i ne w het her ani nials 
liasv a right tc t tlie habitat thty 
Use in. 

Teaching Stratcg>': Sek-et ani- 
mals repri'sentitig a variety of 
iuthitats {e.i;., bi»a\er-forcst 
stream; dueks inarsh: prairie 
diig pliiins; mountain goats- 
nioiinlaiie ) . Help students 
iih»ntif\' the i'SM^ntial eompo- 
tieiits of eaeh auimars habitat 
(tvjH* of honu\ fiMid, ran^Ls 
other animals tliat sban? habi- 
tat). Also identify the i*sseiitial 
eomponents of a hnnian*s i 
bahtiat. Ask students how thev* 
w oukl react if tbev eume home 
to find that their h<iiises ux*rc 
being torn down because 
s^mreoiK^ wanted to build some^ 
thing else in their place, 
s!uf\s stiid<*nts e,\anipl*'s fif a 
land ck^tnJ and explain that 
bunsan homes an* pnitw.'ted 
fnnn this tyiK* of di'stmction 
by land de<xls that idt*ntif>' 
prnpi-rt > owners . However , 
sirut* animals are not coasi- 
<lenil owners of the land thes* 
li\i' on, animal interi'sts an? 
raa*l> eoasidt»n*d when land is 
In ing di'w hijHHl. Should ani- 
niuls have the right to keep the 
baNtal they live In? If humans 
allow animals this right, what 
prohU nis might it cause* for 
tberiiM'hesir' Can humans and 
otluT animals ct>i*xist in the 
sanie habitat? 

Learning Activity; Students 
ebcHise om* of the animals Ust* 
txi and u rite a land ow m^rship 
dired for that animars habitat. 
Explain in the deed who tli« 
owner of the habitat is, what 
the habitat consists of, what 
other animals share that habi- 
tat, am: what considerations 
most be made before that 
habitat can be altered. 

animal homes 
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resources: 



G^iend: Animal Rights: Starits Of Prt>plr WIm Drfend the Rightx Of Animals (J). Patnciu Curtis. Four Winds (Srfic»lastlc). 

H/Si Flacvs Where Plantn and Animak lAiir, filmstiip serim, National Uwigraphic Sfx.'lfh'. Washington, TX; A Walk In the 
Ff^csL 16mm film. P^famid Films, Santa Mnnica, CA: Animal Habitats, studv print?, from the.%rics Anima/ Life Study Prints. 
SVE. Chicago, IL. 
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simiiorities ond differences 



C<^ept: Animals, like humans, react 

phy.^ically to their environment. 




tonguoge orts 



socio! studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Lfiamer Outcome: Stuckmts 
will use creatiw writing skills 
to demomtrate an under- 
standing of the simiiarity bc- 
t^^n numan/ansnml reac- 
tiom to fin?. 



Toujifaig Strategy: Have stu- 
cknLs imagjm* they ha\i? awak- 
ened (1) in tiidr hom^ to 
find ihinr houses an fire^ or (2) 
in the woods to find the forest 
on fire. What would they do? 
How would they feel? Discuss 
whether animal^;* feeling in 
the same situations might be 
similar to students*. Write two 
introductory paragraphs on 
the board, using the fin^t per- 
son and describings, (1) waking 
up to find the bouse on fire, 
and (2) waking up to find the 
fbieston fire. 



Learning Activity: Students 
dhoose any domestic or wild 
animal and finish the appro* 
priatc sior}' from the animal's 
perspective, describing -he 
animal s reaction to the fire. 
As a fbllow-up, students com- 
imre dieir stories ar d assemble 
them for a cla**. booklet or 
dramatization. 



Learmr Outcome: Students 
will recognize that animals, 
like humans, can biwme 
stres.sed by overcrowded 
eomlitions. 



Teadiing Strat^: Show stu- 
dents room capacity signs 
posted in assembly nmnu 
gymnasium, cafeteria, or 
ciafesmom. Explain that ihv»* 
(Opacity limits wt?rc establish- 
ed by law to pre\'ent over- 
crowding of humans in a 
nK>ni, Partition vff a .section of 
the classrocmi by making lines 
on the floor. Make the an-a 
jiLst large enough so that all 
the students can fit in if thi»>' 
stand close together without 
moving. Ask students how 
tbpy fed about being cro>* dt*d 
into such a small span*. What 
happeas if they try to stretch 
or move? How do the students 
in the center feel? Do any stu- 
dents feel uncomfortable? 
How might animals react in 
simuar crowded situations? 
Nrte: Students who may Ik* 
particularly frightened or 
upset by crowding should l>e 
allowed to stand on the outer 
edge of the area or to choose 
not to participate. 

Learning Activity: Students 
choose one of th^ following 
situations and write a p "a- 
graph describing now th^» d- 
mal might feel/rcact crowded 
in with other animals in the 
described situat*;)n (using 
ljbrar>' resources to obtain 
more information about the 
animals where necessary) . 



learner Outcome: Students 
will riTCogniace that some ani- 
mals react to cold weather by 
hibernating, migrating, or 
making phv'sical adaptations. 



Teac4ung Slrat^: Generate 
dtsciLssion about the adapta- 
tifms humans make in the win* 
ter to protect themselves from 
the ci4d wTather conditions 
(wear heaxy clothes, store 
food, stay indoors, redui*e ac- 
tivity, travel to area with 
warmer climate). Rdat«* that 
animals react in similar wa>^ 
'o cold weather (grow heavy 
winter coats, store foods, 
hibernate, migrate). Define 
hilwrnation and mi^ratUm for 
students and give examples of 
animals that hibernate (e.g., 
bats, woodchucks, frogs, 
snakes, salamanders) or mi- 
grate (e.g., birds, b'Jtti*rflics, 
whak^s). 



Learning AcUvit>': Students 
each choose one animal and 
use library resources to re- 
search how it adapts to oild 
weather (migrates, hibernates^ 
stores food, grows thick cmU 
etc). Use the information to 
prf*pare a class bot^let on ani- 
mal adaptations to cold. 
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fonguoge arts 


socio! studies 


moth 


heolth/science 




1. a chicken living in a 
broiliT htmv cm the sanu* 
fliKir with ^cHiHand«i of 
other birds 

2. cattle crowdtid "shoulik'r- 
to-shmdder" in a tractor- 
trailtT tnick Ixnng traas- 
ported to market 

3. a chicken eonfim^ in u 
ver\' small wire caj;^» with 
three other chickeas 

Then, studinits shan* dmTip- 
tioaswith class. 






writing storks 




social needs 




animal adaptations^ 
bibematian« migration 



resources: 



General: The Vieu^ Frotn the Oak {J),]iidith ami HerlH»rt Kohl, Scribner's. 

LA: Save That liucciwn! (J), Gloria D. Miklovitz, Harcourt Braw Jo\ anovich: A Walk tn the f 'omf , Itinini film, I'yraniid Films, 
Santa Monica, CA. 

Farm Animak, ftlmstrip fnim the series Animak Around Yim, and Our FaotLs ami Whrrr Huy Cmnr Fnnu, f ilnistrip si^rics. 
National Geographic Society, Washington, DC^ 

H/S: Migrating Animals (J), Michael ]. Walker, McrKay; Wlien^ Thy (la In Winter (J), Margaret WariiiR Buck, Abingdon; 
Winter-Sleeping Wildlife (J), Will Barker, Harper flc How; Animal Miiiration (A), John Cloudsey-Thoiniwion, Putnam's; What 
AntmabtDo In the Winter, multi-media kit, and Animals In Wirifrr. filmstrip. Natiiuial Geographic S<K-icty, Washington, ^C^ 
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similarities and differences 



concept : Some animals, like humans* have and display emotions. 




■ \ 



longuoge orts 



social studies 



math 



heoith/sdence 



Learner Outcome: Student<i 
will usi* dramatization to 
demomtrate an understanding 
of how animals use non-verbal 
ctimmnnication to display 
emotions. 



T^^ing Strategy: Take one 
student aside and him/her 
a message to relate to the rest 
of the class. The mt^ssage 
should be simple and involve 
the expression of emotion 
(e,g., *1 ans fettling sad tcday 
becau5^* it is raining out- 
side/*). Repeat with other stu- 
dents. 

Learning Aetivily: Students 
dramatist! nu'T^age assigned by 
teacher using e\ery nH*ans of 
communication t?xce{>t verbal. 
Other students tr\* to guess 
meisage ctmtent. After com- 
pletion, students discuss 
whether it was easy to t^im- 
niunicate without using 
words. Can ^-ou communicate 
emotions using just facial and 
body language? Is this one of 
the wa>'s cHher animals com- 
municate with us? With each 
other? 



undersUoKluig 
eommunieaticm. 
iKKiy language 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify huw animals' 
emotions can bt? interpreted or 
misinterpn^ted. 



Teaching Strategy: Provide 
magazines or IkkULs and have 
students find pictures of ani- 
maU in various situations and 
with a wide variety of facial 
cxpressioas. Choose »?veral to 
show tKi students and ask them 
to fk^cribe what the animal is 
feeling. Di.scu3» why students 
interpreted the pictun^ the 
way they did. Intr<Kiutt* the 
won! anthrapomorj)htstn and 
di?fii; • it for students (set* re- 
sources). Can pt>ople positively 
say what animals are fttJing? 
Wliat are some clues jHfople 
ust? to find out what an aninml 
is feeling? 



learning Aetivit>': Students 
discuss ways humans tr\ to 
determine what an animal is 
fivling. Thi*n. each student 
chtHises one of the amaining 
pictures and uses his/her inter- 
pretation of the pictured 
animal's enuitions to create a 
humonnis caption for the pic- 
tun*. Post on display board 
with heading, "Cei the \U^^ 
sage?- 



enmtHins 



Learner Outcome: By inter- 
preting animal sounds and 
body language, students will 
recognize the principles of 
rafety involved in dealirjig with 
dogs. 

Teaching Straleg)*: Ccmerate 
discimion about how to Idl 
what message or emotion a 
dog is communicating (see le- 
MHirces). Discu!» sounds, facial 
exprc^ssicms, and bcxiy pod- 
tiuas as {xmsible elucs« and 
ask students to give examples 
draun fn>m their exjjcriences 
with dogs. Make a list of the 
rhieson the board* along with 
the emotion or feeling they 
indicate (e.g., tail bctH'een 
legs-'fear^ illness; tail w a^^ng 
jo\', excitement: ears back- 
fear, anger). lUustrate with 
pictures whenever possibk* 



Learning Activity: Students 
study a list of dog body lan- 
guage and sounds that indicate 
diffen^nt emcitioas and di.M^uss 
why failure to understand 
thesi" signals can result in a 
dangerous situation for 
humans. Then students 
obser\t' family or neighbor*- 
hcMKl pets and draw a picture 
or take a photograph of a dog 
using body language \o express 
one particular emotion, Stu- 
dtfuts show pietum to class 
and, as each picture is shown, 
class tries to guess the emotion 
being communicated and 
disc*asst?^ what the proixT way 
to deal with the animal 
would Ix* in each situation. 



safety* 
animal bdiavtor 
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resources: 



General: Ways Animals Communicalr, filmstrip. National Gctipraphic Siiciety, W'ttHhinj^tun, IX:; IJotv Animals Commtmu^U' 
(J), Aimbel Dean^ Mes^sner; Animakand Uatv They Cammunu^ti\ Wmm iilm] Ctmmvt FUnis Chuagu, li,. 

SS: I>ejFiniti€ii}: anthropomarjihism - tho attributing of siKxifk- hninan eharttctiTistit*s to utluT aniuiuU, 

H/Ss What h Your Dofi Sayinff? (J), Michad VV\ Pox and Wcndt* Dflvin Clatfs, Cmvard, McCIanti, (Unj^hej an; Auimds Can 
Bite, IBnim film, PxTamid Films, Santa Monica, CA; VnderMtundiufi, Your Do^ (A), Michad W. Fox, (.uwanl, Mi<:anu. 
Ceoghegan. 
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human attitudes 



concept : Humans' different attitudes toward animals sometimes 
affect the way humans treat the animals. 




tonguoge arts 



social studies 



moth 



heoi^/science 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will demonstriite an tindc-r- 
standing <rf differing vic^u-?? on 
accmtttn^Tsial anitnai issnv. 



Teaching Strategy: Cho»se 
jl Ttm: or more controversial am* 
flial issues such as the nse of 
animals for hunting, trapping, 
rodeos, or in zoos. Elicit dis- 
cussion about each topic. 
Form tcanis to research eac^ 
isiue. Provide appropriate 
literature? or addresses of re- 
source agencies (see resoimces) . 



Learning Activity; Students 
reseateh issue(s) and prepare a 
presentation for the dass ex- 
plaining the Issue and offering 
three reasons for supporting 
each side of the contnjversy. 
After listening to the class 
presentations, each student 
writes a }>aragraph explaining 
his/her feelings on each issue 
di^nissed. Paragraphs should 
answer the €]uestion. "Did 
these feelings change as a re- 
sult of the cla»» project or did 
you always feel thiif way?" 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will rank their attitudes ahout 
animal issues on a values con- 
tinuim). 



Teacfamg Strategy: Explain to 
students that many dfeagree- 
ments about animals focus cm 
the questions of whi^ther it is 
rij^t or wrong tti kill other 
animals or cause suffei ing to 
other animals. Although some 
ITcopIe fed that one stand is 
alwan rij^t or wnmg, many 
people are someu htne in bc- 
t^^'eetl, feding that killing an 
animal or caujdng une to Miffer 
is sometimes right and «mie- 
times wrcmg. List on the board 
se\eral eontnnrrsial animal 
um: Issut^s (e.g., huntings eat- 
ing nK*at, using animals in 
pain-caiLsing research^ wearing 
animal skins, capturing wild 
antniaU for zoos or for pets). 
Ask students to suggest gnnips 
trf people who might ha\x' 
strong viva's on these issues 
(e.g., hunters, farmers, vej^ 
tariaas. animal prottxiionists. 
animal trapjH^rs, zoi? keepers). 
Discuss how these people 
might feel. Then generate 
dlscHission., cxplunng students* 
feelings. An! there any circum- 
stances when they fef»l it is all 
right ti) kill animals or to caiisn* 
them to suiter? Are there any 
ciicumstanct*s when they fet^l 
this is wrcmg? 



l^mer Outcome: Students 
will rate thdr oinnions alxHit 
various animals using a {kt- 
sonal values scale. 



Teaching Strategy: Present 
students with a list of animals 
intruding some common wild- 
life, pets^ farm animals^ and 
frequently feared or disliked 
animals. Hav^ each student 
rate each animal on a 10 pt^nt 
scale^ with a lU indicating that 
the student likes the animal 
ver)* much, and a 1 indicating 
stning dislike* or fear. As a c!a<is, 
students tally result?* and figure 
averages to assign to each ani- 
mal. Then discuss animals, 
didting at least one favorable 
comment about each. Ask stu- 
dents to rethink opinions of 
animals and rate each again. 
Tabulate and wmpare new- 
totals. Did the overall 
opinions change'? Discuss pos- 
sible rtmsons. 



learning Activity: Students 
rate animals and participate in 
discnLvsi<?ns above. Then, stu- 
dents compare their own 
ratinp». Did they 4*hang|e any 
opiiiicms after the disaissions? 
Why f)r why not? Students 
write sh^#rt paragra])hs ex- 
plaining why they rattiJ each 
animal as thev did. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize w*ays that 
human fear of some animals 
can be harmful to tltose ani-- 
mals. 



Tesdiiing Strateg) : Generate a 
class discussion about fear. 
What does it mean to be afraid 
of something? How does it 
fed? What are some common 
things that people fc^ (^ g-i 
heights, the dark, scary 
stories, storms)? Mali^' a list dF 
animals that some people fear 
(e.g., wolves, snakes, sliders, 
bats), DisctLSs how peO{de 
react to these animals when 
the>' .see tliem. Focus on the 
wolf and explain that hiunan 
fear and misunderstanding 
ha%e caused woKes to become 
endangered in many parts of 
North America. Shtiw the film 
Dtvth Of a Li'fiifid (see re- 
sources). 



Learning Activity: With hdp 
of teacher, studcn)ts make a list 
of all the m\lhs abrnit wolves 
and all of their "scary'' charac- 
teristics. Then, students use 
]ihrar> \o research wolves and 
find facts about them that 
dispel the legends. Finally, 
students use information to 
write essa>'s on }k>w fear has 
hurt the ^volf and how facts 
can help it. 



Q^)0 HUMMN£EDUCMT10N CURmCULUM GUIDE 



longuoge oits 


socioi Studies 


moth 


heoith/sclence 


reading nonf iction, 
reading for main idea« 
writing paragraphs 


Learning Activity: Studtmts 
make t^ti personal valuta; am- 
ttnuuim to rmird thfir fwl- 
tngiK on the qut^tium: (1) I?; it 
right or wrong to kill other 
animals? and (2) Is it right m 
wrong to cause other lanimaU 
to suffer? Each continutim 
should consist of a line with 
rigAf CHI one eml, ti.rong on the 
other end, and undecUied in 
ilw middle. Students indicate 
where they stand on each 
que^^tion by marking the liiu" 
with an X. Then* siiidents 
write a paragraph explaining 
their feelings. If they feel that 
killing or causing an animal to 
suffer is ri^ht or wrong only in 
eiTtain circumstances, they 
should explain what thtise cir- 
cumstances are. 

values 


a^'eraging 


findangcred animals/woK^es 



resources* 



Cetwral: MimndmtmHi Animals (J). Alice L. Hopf. McCraw Hill; Thv Animah Xf^odtf Lavvd^ Kimm film. National 
Geographic Societ\\ Washington. DC; Tlw Frightful Fly. Thv Hifiiuish Rat. and RajfHm Bat. filnistrj|)s fron) the sltivs 
Curiam Cn^aturi's, Pomfn t liouse. PunifM (k'nter, CT. 

LA: Literature that siipports differing opinions on these issues may be obtainiH:i fnjin tlie l<H'al humane society . ztK), sportsmen's 
associatioas, and The Humam' Society of the Unitetl Static or National Wildlife Kt^leralion (sit apfn-ndis for atklrc-sM^). Smvhrrr 
To Run, 16mm film, PhiH^nix Films. New York. NY, 

H/S: Dvufh Of a Legend, 16mm film. National Film Board of Canada, New Yoi k, NY. 




^ ^ HUttANB EDUCATION CURBKSULUMOUloe llOO 



human attitudes 



COnC0fA : Humans use other animals for a variety of purposes. 



soclof studies 



moth 



hedth/sdence 



LMimrr Outcimic: Students 
will identify the ways in 
whii^ animals are used by 
diaracte^ in papular chii- 
dien*s books. 



Teaching Stra^g^: Help stu* 
dents select fiction or non- 
fiction bo<^ to read that focus 
on human/animal relation- 
ships* Make sore that books 
chosen represent a wi^ spec- 
trum of animal uses including 
companionship « entertain- 
n^t, work* tranqiortation, 
food, education^ assistances 
eto* Instruct students to keep in 
mind the relationship between 
the human and animal charac- 
ters while reading the book. 



Learning Activity: Students 
read and report on books, an- 
swering the following ques- 
tions in their reports: In what 
ways did the buman(s) in the 
story use the anin)al(s)? How 
did this help the hunidn(s)? 
I^d the animal benefit from 
the rdationship with humaas? 
If so, how? Was it hurt in any 
way as a result of bdng used? 
If so^ how? Did the human(s) 
in the story need to use an ani- 
mal for their purjxwes or were 
other alternatives available? 



Learner Outcome: After 
examiidng legal restrictions on 
th« use (rf animals in human 
entertainn^nt, students will 
^vdop tl^r own criteria for 
detemiining when this use is 
appnipriate. 



TWKliing Slral^: As^ stu- 
dents in develc^ing a list (rf 
different types of entertain- 
ment that involve animals 
(e.g., movies, drcuses, tele- 
vuion, rocteos, horse and dog 
racing, ridin|0. Add bullfight- 
ing* doK fifi^ting, and cock- 
fitting to the list (sec re- 
smirces). Identify the types of 
entertainment listed that are 
illegal in your community. 
Ask stucfents why they think 
some types of entertainment 
that use animals arc legal, 
while others are il^al. Which 
ones involve gambling? Which 
ones may cause pain to the 
animals? Is the use of animals 
for human entertainment a 
luxur>^ or a necessity? 



Learning Activity: Following 
cIbss divcussion, «^ach student 
writes his/her own set of 
guidelines for the use irf ani- 
mals in entertainment. Stu- 
dents should address such 
questions as: Is it all right for 
wild animals to be kept in cap- 
tivity for human mtertain- 
ment? Is it all right to train 
animals to do tricks? Is it all 
right to make animals do dan- 
gerous stunts? Is it all ri^t to 
make them fight? Is it all right 



Learner (Hiteome: Students 
will evaluate triology projects 
that involve the use of 
animals. 



TeM^iing Strategy: Explain to 
students that live animals have 
tradiUonally been used by 
scientists and educators to 
learn about or demonstrate 
the life processes common to 
humaiB and other animals. 
Some of these uses of animals 
can involve suffering or even 
death for the animals invdived. 
Sofne people fed that udng 
animals in this way is unrtves- 
sary when alternative eaperi-< 
menXs and ejcercises are availa- 
ble to help us learn ubavX li\*- 
ing things. Provicfe stuitents 
with tl." fallowing list of ques- 
tions for evaluating the use of 
live animals in science pro- 
jects: Does the project harm 
an anJmal« deprive it of proper 
food or living conditions, or 
cause it to suffer in any way? 
Does the project involve 
removing a wild animal from 
its natural home? Does the 
project or experiment demon- 
strate something that we aJ- 
ready know or Rimething that 
has been pro%'en or demon- 
strated befoa*? Is the informa- 
tion we would learn from the 
experiment available from 
another source (e.g., boolc5« 
films, filmstrips, models)? Can 
we demonstrate the same prin- 
ciple or prtx*edure using a 
plant or non-living subject? 
Provide science tejtts or re- 
sources that contain projects 
which involve live animal 
experiments. 



2 



11 MUmAME EDUCATION CUmCULUM OUlOE 



longuoge orts 


sodoi studies 


moth 


health/science 


tv»ding for main idea. 
Uteratun* apprccialion 


In kill tlicm for entertainint^nt? 
Students ys'luat fonmuf 
entertainment nii^ht he 
acivptabW under thfir indivi- 
dual guidelines. TIkhi Ntudcnt?» 
write to a huniatK' tir^uni/a- 
titin for its viewpuint on tla* 
use of animals in entertain- 
mrnt. After n-ading Iilaratun% 
students reitJ^ess what forms of 
entertainment thc>- feel repre- 
sent act^)table uses of ani- 
niat?»< ria\«: iiie^ ciianii^A] iiieir 
mind^ about any forms of ci»- 
tertainment? 




lA'aming Activilyr Ktudi*nt.s 
n'viin^ NniM>{\' pnijix'ls that 
UM live aninmU ami attaver 
tlK» atM»\x» c|ui*stions I'uneern* 
in\i eat'h. Thi»n decide: If an 
altermitive pn)ject i% availa- 
ble that teaehes tht» sutne in- 
iornMtion or pnicess, should 
Mibjtvt live animals to pain 
or slrevs for the demonstra- 
tion? If the information has 
already Invn dennmstrated 
or provtfn, shindd we subject 
animalN io |uiiu or Ktn^s in 
order tii denuinstrate it again? 
Should li^'e animaU ever l>e 
subjivted to pain or kept in 
unnatural ronditioiis for 
sehfHil seieniv pnijeets? 

sci^itific ini|uir> , 
critical thhikinK 



resources: 



LA: Charlottes Web (J), E.B. White. Har{>er fie R<>w; Blatk IhvuUj {}). Walter Farley, Random House; A White lUran (j), 
Sarah Orne Jewett, C:ruwell; WhiivimwH, a Vinjitte Da^ (J), Michael W. Fox, Cimard, Mc<-ann, (;i^)gh€*gan; Jmt a Pofi (J), 
Helen Griffiths. PcicktMt Books (Simon fit Schuster); Cigi (J), Eleanor CVR-rr and William K. Evans, rutnam's; Thi* House Oj 
Winf^ (J), Betsy Byars, Yearling (I>10; A Dog For Joey (J), Nan GiUiert. llanwr St How; A/irir For Ketjfs Q). Jean Little, Poeket 
Books (Simon & Schuster); Lifijht a SfuR/r Candle (J). B<wly Butler, Archway. 

SS: Contact your liital animal welfare agency or The Ilunmne Soetet>- of the United States {si*e apjK^ndix) for information <in dog, 
cock, and bullfiji^ting. Your local animal welfare agency or |K>lict* dt^partnient can icknitify law ik, thct pn>hibit ut n*Kidate the itse 
of animals in different forms of entertainment, Two of the national organizations di^in^ with the proMenis of animals ust^ in 
entertainment an' Thi- Humane S<K jrty trf tbt* Unitiii States and Ameiiean Hunmne (stfe appetkiix for addressi's). jXniffml limhts: 
Stories Of People Who Defmd the Of Aniomh (J). Patricia tTnrtis, Four Winds (SclMilastie): Movie Horses: I hir Trvat- 

nwnt and Training, (J), Anthony AmaraK Bobb»- Merrill; A Wolf Siorfj (J), I>a\ id MePhail ScribmT s. 

H/S: Humane Biology RrojeetJf (J), Animal Welfare Iftstitute (»ee apiH-ndix); Animal Care Fwm Fmtozoa To Small Mammals (A), 
F. Barbara Orlaas, Addison- Wesley; "Guidelines For the Study Of Li\^' Animals In the t:lassnKnn," flyrr, and Animals In 
Edueation (A), Heather Mc(Jiffin and Nancie Bmwnley, ed-s.. The Humane SoeiHy of the Unittxl States (se<» apj^endix). 




HUMANE eOUCMTION WMUCULm QUm lllO 



humon attitudes 



CC^K€^ : Dome^catiim is a prMess humans have mcd to maki; 

aniitiak that were once wild ^mitahle for human mn. 




^hufTKyVcrwTK^ rdodonsNps 



fooQuoge arts 



sociol studies 



moth 



heolCh/science 



Learner Oulrome; Thmtigh 
drttmatiacaiion, students will 
demonstrate an imdenftanding 
of ibe rdationsdiip tictween 
eariy humans aini the animals 
they domesticated. This 
activity follonsSfi. 



Teaching Slntegy: Assht stu- 
dents jn writing, KtagiuK, ^^d 
casting play. 



Learning Activity: Students 
write and act out a play iUiis- 
trating the relationship bt*- 
tween prehistoric humans and 
the animals the)- domestic 
rated, usin^ their SS stories 
and di*^nissicin as liackgnnuid. 



writing plan's, 
dramatixatjun 



Learner Outcome; Stutlents 
will recogni^^' that relation- 
ships bfrtween i«rly humans 
and ct^rtain wild animals led 
to the animaM* diimesitication. 



Teaehinij; Strate|i^': Pnivide 
students with a diescription of 
the iifes^le of earK* hnnians 
before the>^ turned to domesti- 
cating animals {see resources). 
Explain that do^ may have 
been domtsticated as a riHiult 
of their helpful relationship 
with humans in hunting. Dogs 
could run faster to catch 
gante, but humans M^ere In^tter 
at killing larger animals lx> 
eause of their weapons, 
Hunians ate tht* fli^sh irf ani- 
mals and left the entrails for 
the dtigs. forming a partner- 
ship" arrangement. 



learning Activity: Students 
sekti one of thr ftillowifig ani- 
mals and writt* a story spetni- 
lating afNHit why and iu)w the 
animal was chosen fc^r 
d<mu'stication: 

cat 

horse 

chicken 

Then, students share the 
finished stori*^ u ith tin' class. 



antlimpolo^v 



Learner Chttcomc: Students 
will identify the w*tld counter- 
parts of domestic animals and 
rewigni74» the stnularitics in 
tht^ir lK*havior. 



Teaching Strategy: Show tht? 
film Thr Predattfn (see ns 
sourm). Instruct stucients to 
nx?ord thi» different behavion 
e;chihit€*d by the cougar and 
the HTiht^s. Identify tbf» cat 
and the dog as dimiestic coun- 
terparts ftir thest* predators. As 
a cluss^ identify common 
behaviors of the dftg/wdf and 
eat/nnigar. 



Learning Activity: Students 
select different domestic ani- 
mals (farm or pet) and deter« 
mine wild counterparts for 
each. Thf»n, students answer 
the questions; How do the ani- 
nmls behave alike? Haw do 
tht*y liehttve diffen*ntly? How 
eiin wild animals help us 
understand the behavioral 
net»ds of tlje donR*stieatf*d ani- 
mal? 



animal HcJiavior, 
comparing w ild and domestic 
animals 



resources: 



G^ieral*' Animals That livlp Vs\ Thv SUmj Oj DvmcstU' Animals (J), C'arroll Lane Kenton and Herniinie B. Kitcla^n, John Day; 
Tlw Farm BooA (J), Charkt^ Ktith and Jos*»ph Frofhiieh, Massaehusttts Audulxni SiKiety istx apj>endix); Island Of thr Wild 
Ham's (1) and 7 hi' Bin?k Oj thr iltmt (J), jack iXmUoh .Sci)tt and (feie SwtHt, Putnam's: llmr and Wbtj Wtmdrr Himk Of Honrs 
(J)« Margaret Cabi^tl Si^lf, Grusset & Dunlap. 

SS: Album Of PrrhLstoric Man (A)» Tom Mcflowan, Rand NfcNally. 

H/S: Thr Vmlaton^ I6mm film Marty St<«jffer Pniilnctions. As|mi, (X); Vndmtaudiu^ Yuur Iht^ (A) and l/udrrstandiniJL Vour 
Cat (A), Michael \\\ Fox. Coward, MeC'ann^ (HX)g}icgan. 



9^2 HUMANE eOUCATION CUKBICULUit GUIDE 



2^ 



human attitudes 



COf1€0(!^ : Humans sometime choose alternatives 
to the usie of animals or animal pri>ducts. 




longuoge orts 



Lrarmr Outcome: Stuf}i*^t^ 
will define the ccmvpbi irf 
neccmtij ami luxnrtf and apply 
thtnu to unitiiai prixiucts. 



Teaching Strategy: Writi* 
nccM^ity and luximj on ihv 
txiard am] ha\(' s^tudent.s hmk 
up cMinitiom hn the words. 
Dimuii^ definitioas wiUi tht- 
das*. Then* pnividt* pictuifs or 
samples of varitHis aniniaJ pnv 
ducts (f.g., infat, dairy pro- 
ducts, t*|{gs, Icttthcr, mn>K fur 
coats, icrtni?ihaw. ivory, 
feather ornutm*nt5», nmsk {k.t< 
fume) and hdp studrnts iden- 
tify thi' pn>dui-^ iind iltv ani- 
mals, from which thry %vi'rr 
made. 



LeAming Activity: Sludrnis 
d<»terniinr whetlwr each 

{>roduct is a nettVity or a 
uxury\ Then studc^nts dinniSN 
whet)R«r or nol it K iniitortani 
for humane to haw ilnr luxury 
products if tlH*y iimilvf the 
killing uf an animal. Kaeh stu^ 
dent choOM^ a liixur\ iUnn and 
write?! a paragraph explaininu 
whether he/she would; (I) uh* 
thi? item 0\x>n if an animal wc*re 
killed and alternativirs wen* 
availahle; (2) use the item fuiIy 
if an alternative wvxv imi a\ ail 
able; or <3) not hm* the item 
even if an altemaf ive were iit>t 
availahle. Note; In order to 
encourage students to think 
freely and expn«ss htmi*st ojun-^ 
iom. assiue thi*ni that tht*ir 
papers will not bi* eoilrete<t 



social studies 



concept development* 
writing paragraphs 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will explonf their own atti- 
tu<K^ t<i\\ anl thi' iiscMif animal 
pr<idnctN. 



Teaching Strategx*: Show sto- 
dents a picture of a fur mat 
and ask how many wtiuld huy 
one for theniwlves, a family 
men)hi*r, or a friend*, if they 
had enough money. Thi^, dis- 
play pictures «if a \'ariet> of 
wild and domestic animals. In- 
eluding common furlH>arers 
such as mink and raei^Km as 
u ' il as vxnK ^ ^ heather) and 
snoK' nniipauH li animals such 
as doiis. cats, u^k! horses, Ini- 
tiatc a \'a?iies votinj^ ganjc hy 
;K>inUiig to o'u* jiieture at a 
xiuiv and aski:o^ students if 
tliey wo"il{l fjuy or wear the 
skin of tiiat animal. Students 
vote yi'^ by holding thumbs 
up, no by holding thumbs 
do\s n, or pass hy simply kipp- 
ing their arms foUiitl. Httfird 
yes/ no. pass lallii^s luuler j>ic- 
tureof each animal. 



Ii?aming Activity: When Vfil- 
ing is cimipleted, students 
diH'Uss w hy tiny voli»<i yt«s on 
scn^e animals i»nd noon ot}u*rs. 
Students Nhoiihi discuss such 
c]uestions as: Is iine animal's 
life worth nnm' than anotlaT? 
Would ycni want to wear that 
skin if you had to kill the ani- 
mal ytnirnlf? Is it ever all 
right io kill an animal fur its 
skin? If Ml, when m under 
what circumstam.x»s? An* then' 
alternativt*s to killing animals 
for their skiasi* What are thev? 



valtR^s 



math 



Ixaiticr Outcnme*. Students 
will use mi^asurenient and 
problem .solving skills to 
denumstrate hmv hunmn daily 
protein mptirtiuents can Iw 
met uMUg aUernatisvs to ani- 
mal priKiucS. 

Teaching Strategy: Instruct 
students to research their daily 
protein nijuirc^ients (see re- 
.sources), Di.vcus^ the imjKir- 
tantre of protein in stutients 
ilii'ts and the tai-t that while 
many humaas tvly {iriniarily 
on meat (ml meat, fish, and 
pouUr\ ) to pro\idc them with 
l)n>ti*in. there are also many 
other ffMKis lhat ure ^ornl pn^ 
tein sount's, and that soin<* hu- 
mans, known as t r^iiaritms. 
eat muueat, Dihuks why m*juc 
humaas migtit want to t4iiKi.M' 
aiternati\t*s to uuat and or 
otlu*r animal priKhuls (e.g.. 
cost, lasti' prefffcuee^, aller- 
gies, other health eiiuivrns, 
ethical or religious n-asims). 

Learning Activity ^ Studrnts 
research w hat fixuis arc* ^ood 
MMirces III protdo ami then 
make a list, rank ordering the 
hHHis froui \Uv liighcNt pmtein 
ctintent to the lowest. Students 
use list tt> di^ign thrit* daily 
menus, all of which meet their 
niinimum daily pmtein re- 
quirements. (Imlude jMtrtion 
siites as w ell as fiwnls to In* in- 
cluded.) One menu should 
contain meat: the scconil 
should contain no meat. dsh. 
or jxniltry, but could itmtain 
other aninia] proilncts: and 
tin* third shi>uld contain onh 
alternativt^ to animal pro- 
ducts. If jK>i^sible, studi*nts prc-^ 
jHirc OIK* or uiou' the njcals 
in class. 



pr(»bk.*ni solving. 
nR*asurenient, ordering 



heolth/science 



I^mcr Outcfime: Students 
will identif\' thim* pnidiH'ts 
that i*imw from \vhali»s arnl 
tin* alternative's that exist to 
those pHKluets. 



Teaching Strategy: Provide 
students with information on 
whule pnniucts and help them 
to pU'jKin* a list of prixlucts 
that are made from whales 
{e.g,. scTinishaw, margarim*, 

wax, CllSUletics, |H*t f<HHl~SiV 

re>ouui's). I>isiHiss what alter- 
nati\i's exist to thi*si* prcnhicts 
uful/or what alternative sub- 
stance they can be made fnmi 
(e.g.. margarine fmm etirn 
oil). Tell studcnt^ alnuit 
jojtflui, a w ild dwrt plant that 
pnHluei*s a nut with an oil that 
is cheiuicalls identical to 
whale nil. Obtain jojoba setxLs 
for t hi* class (sei* resiMUi t^s), 



Ix?aming Activity: Students 
dit^orate one coriHT of the 
classnNiiii w ith whale pictuitN 
ami facts, then iim» soil io en*- 
ate a jojoiui gardc*n wIuti* they 
can plant and raisi* their mviIs. 
Students must be careful to 
care h>r their si*e<ls conscii»n- 
tiouslv to insure projH*r 
growth. Then, students prt*^ 
pari' a pnM*ntutjon for otlH»r 
clasM*s to f'xpUun h<»u the rais- 
ing (if jojoba ftbnts is an altt*r- 
nati\i* tf> the killing of w hales 
ami h(»w it (luild \h* imiH^rtaut 
in saving the \^halc from ex- 
tinct iun. 



endangered animals wliales 



vonfimutl ou iu*xt pafiv 



ERLC 
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resources: 



MAi Laurels KUcfnm (A), l^iurti RoliertMiii. Nilgtri; DUf for a NmnW Vlatui ,A), ^r;^rltt';^ Shum^ i.apjV\ RalUntiiu (Haiuliitn 
Iloissel; Thr Vrnvfarian A'trmafitv (A), Vk Susimimn, HmiuU , 

H/& Fof infomialkm uu alU'riiuthi'H Ui whulf iwductK, writf f >iiUt (<>r Kfivir<»iHiifntai l%diHati<»ii u{l)H«ml^^). For 
ihlonnation on Jojc^a ami a cls»rucii« kit ^ith jujiilm Mn*ds, write Jcijuha Si»r\ kns InU rimtiitnaL I<?1M, L%fs (;at<»s. c:A 

9S030. Fnr grncral tnfrtitttkm and nintt-riah on whulvs wtHc: C'.rt^nijHatf* FtmiidKtkm, 240 F«trl Mumuk Sun FramiMii, c:A 
94123; Anu?rk^n OtiAcean ^itietj , P,0, Biw 4416, Sun Vvtluu CA iH)731; tit rn'ral Wlmlt*, IM). Btw Savt* the W hali\ Alaimnlu, 
CA 84501; ar Antntat Wdfarp lastitute (mv a|i{H*mUxh Whalv SVtiuh (J). AUa aiitl Frank <;n^hauK IVhuurte (nialJ; Nid 
Mammals Q). l>in>thy crhilds lli^m r, Cmwt l!; Whalrs. filnislrip. \Vft«/i v. niulti luinlia kit, ani! PiftiraU Of u Whuh . lihum 
film. National Gm^afihie Jkicirty. WaJnngton. I>t:; Whales, wilc^ring alhini. t:t'nttT fur Fjnirunnu ntal FchKatuni ap|K n^ 
dlx); Sai^tttir Wlutlat, ctlm^tkina! hmrd game, Animal Tmvn (danii^Cfanpanv. Sanla iiariiara. <.*A. 
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onimoi ujelFore 



COflC0pt : l^ws exvit to gmem the kt^cpiiig of some animals. 





longuoge orts 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Lesmer Outcome: Students 
will condiut u drhatf to 
deinoitstrate an lUKUTstmidtiiK 
<rf the pnrs and <^ni^ tif pi't 



Teachinf; Slralcgv': KKpiaiii to 
Miidents that ulthmigh most 
commimitif*s m:}uire that duffi 
be Jfeensei? . few retjtiin* Ikvfl^• 
ingof mts. Pivkk* the- davi i.itn 
teams to nwaix'h and debate 
the statement: A law shotdd bt* 
passed to m)uirr the lin^asiti^ 
<ff all pet u ls ill the (^immii» 
nitj-. Pnnide students with 
names and addit'vw's fif hiral 
ivsouixtf peii{^e (mh' itwum's) 
and sMime basic <|iieiitioas to 
Ktiide their researeh. Fur 
vxampk; What aa* the advan- 
taRes/disadvanlaji^ of hous- 
ing pets? How dcieji the d{t% 
licensing program In your 
conirnunitj' workif' When* dm-s 
the money from |iet Heenses 
go? Hoys do eat owihts fwJ 
abotit the question? How dix** 
the animal control officer fivl? 
The humane wviety n^prenfi- 
tatl%*e?>? Would then* he any 
special prolilen^s in\oived in 
licensing caU? U it fair to li- 
eensi* dof^ hut not cats? 



Learning Activity: Students 
cpndiKTt lesearcht prepare ar- 
guments, and hold cki>ale, 
Aftcnvards* clasps \-otes on out- 
come and diseusjftcs results. 



debating, using resources, 
organizing information 



I^amcr Outcome^: Students 
will t<k*ntify additional law^ 
that may !«• mtnkd to regulate 
the k<*ep!n}^ of domestic ani- 
mals. 



Teaching Slraleg>': Pnnicle 
stiulents with natm^s and ad- 
dressees of ursanizatiuns to 
write to for copies of kderaK 
slate and local laws that 
re>:ulatt* the ket^ping of domes- 
tic aittmals (set* res<mrct^) . 
WlH*n laws are receii^d, help 
students identify the main 
{Kiints or intent of each. Then 
list the la^^ <m hoard utidiT 
one of two heading: |H*ts mnl 
farm anintals. Discuss: Dn 
laws exist to ri-f|uire minimum 
care for pets (Unni, \aater, 
shelter)? For farm animals? 
!>o laws exist that prohibit 
cruel treatment of jHis? Of 
farm animals? \\*hich category 
has m<»n»ffi»wer laws? Why do 
you think this is so? Are addi- 
tional laws needful to ^naran 
ttv Hther jjnMip oi animals 
projHT care or treutmcji!? 



Learning Activity: Students 
id(*ntify at least om' area in 
uhich they think an ad<lj 
tiim^l law ctiuld insure* tn'tter 
care-treatment f<fr snow tyjH* 
fif (ktmcstic animals. Tfa-n. stu- 
dents draft a sample las% that 
wiHiid ser\t* the puri>i:se ulen- 
tified. 



law 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will rec^igni74* that laws ck^ 
sijC^H>d to it^late tht* ke^^^ping 
of animals can affei t human 
health and safetv*. Thk atil^^ 

Tcaddng Slratcg> : Explain tii 
sttidents that some lau-s that 
n*giiiate ih«* keeping of ani- 
mals sen*e to r»otect Imth ani-^ 
mais and lunnans. Review i!x- 
aniples: Icadi law-keeps ani- 
mals safe fnmi traffic and 
other danglers, Ih4{)s humans 
a\ Old aividents and dog bites; 
lass prohibiting (m n^ilat- 
ing) the sale of t^otic or wild 
animals keeps wild animals 
safe f nm) capture as ihHs. helps 
Ininmns avoid intes or destruc- 
tion of pro|>erty fnim unhappy 
wild ;.nimals: law requiring 
rubii*s \ accination-kc^is pets 
safe frifUi dtsca>^% helps hu- 
mans avoid ex|Kisure tf? diH'asi*. 



Learning Activity; Students 
reviess laws identified in SS 
activity nml detcnnine which 
<mi*s help iH*ople as wx'H as ani- 
mals. Then, students chtarse 
one of tlu' pet-focused laws 
and make iiosttirs with the 
theme, "OlHy Animal (^tmtml 
Laws For YcMjr Sake and Your 



safety, pei« 



resources: 

Coieral: '^Animal Laws/' chapter fnnn iM ina With Animals (J), American Humane Edueation Sncie!\ {mh^ appt ndix) . 

LA: Information about exiiiting lictasing laws may fx* obtained frimi IcK'al animal control offittTS, animal w clfare agcmiiH». and 
pdice departments. 



SS: For infcrmation on hderal U^slation that regidates the kixping of dtunestic animals, write for the "RejKjrt On An 
Welfaie I-aws/* pamphlet. The Himiam- Siiciety of the rniteil Stattts apjH'ndix). For local information contact yinir hun 
sodet>% animal control deiiartment, or state department of agricultun^ 



mal 
imane 
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onimol uueifore 



concept : Laws exist to protect some animals. 




^huTKHVofWTKy rdc^onships 



longuoge arts 



socio! studies 



moth 



heoith/science 



Learner Outcamc: Student.^ 
will write neu's sliiriesi to 
dcmtuijitrate an iinderTitandinK 
of iwal or .state l^ws tfaut pro- 
tect domt^lic animals. 



Teaching Stratci^: Identify 
hew many da»i inrnilH'rs own 
anlnmLs aad/or fami ani- 
mals). Th^n a^k how inan> 
kmy that laws v%isi to a*KtiluU' 
the trcatnsent of cioniesUc ani- 
mals? Spectilatc.' as to what 
thai? laws might require uf the 
animal owner. Invito a 
humane society rfprt-stntatKo 
or animal control trffiiipr to 
speak to the class ahoiil Uiial 
or state anti-cnidt)' law?* or as- 
sign a student to write to tlu» 
state and/or local government 
to obtain copies of law^ that 
n^ate to the treatnii*n( of ani- 
mah« After sficaker leaves or 
response to letter is nwivetl, 
discuss existing anti-erui4ty or 
animal pr<it(?etion statutes. 
Who enfonct^ the laws? I>o 
students think il&e laws art* 
adequate tc5 protwt animals? 
If mit, how would they im- 
prove the laws? D£> stiidee 
think that owners of domestic 
animals an- well infornud 
about the li»W5? 



Learning Activlt>*: Students 
I^etend thej- are news n^iortiTs 
and write newsjiaper artiel<*s 
or sample '.eJevision or radio 
nei%*s repi>rts iofcfrining the 
public abiut the existemx* ami 
content of kxrai or slate animal 
prelection lam. If possible, 
print written stories in st*hcH;! 
or community newspaper or 
send television aud radio spots 
to local stations. 



writing news stories 



Ixramer Otitcome; Stmlents 
will denu9astrate an under- 
standing of human im{mct on 
eiidaiigeR-d iininiuls by draft- 
ing a model endangen*d 
s|ii%nes law. 



Teaching Strategy's Help stu- 
dents de\'i4op a list of exidan- 
gi*red animals. Show a filui or 
fihnstrip or provide books (see 
resources) for students to n*- 
si^arch inffirmation on tht* pri- 
mar\ factors that haw caused 
the various sptvies to biT-ome 
extiml (habitat iU^truction, 
iHX'r-himting, {mlluticm^ etc.). 
Dis€it«is iKissibU^ reasfins why 
humans might want to save 
endangered animals and what 
humans can and should do io 
kwp the animals fn^m btK^oni- 
ingextinrt, 

l/carning Activity: Students 
draft a UKKh-l law to pn»tt\t 
endungend animals. inchuU 
iug in the law thosi' restrir- 
ti<ms <m human activity that 
the) feel are m'cessari Uy pn>- 
twt the animals they studitxl. 
Then, class seliH ts one stiuirnt 
to write to the U.S. Offiit- of 
Kndangered Species (see 
n*sx}ur<*es) fc?r a li^jw of ex- 
ist i ng federal legislation to 
protect ei;danRt*n^ animals. 
When n*sponst» is reet*ived , 
studt»nts compare their law 
with existing federal law{s). 



laws. conscr>ation 



Learner Outconie: Students 
will rt^Hignize that biolugicai 
law can be more* imjKirtant 
than human law in dcHermin- 
ins the fate of an t*ndangi»nd 
spviesof animal. 



Teaching Strategv^: Present to 
students an endangered species 
that is now protcvttrd umkrr 
human law, but whose exis- 
tence is still ♦hreatened as a 
result of its biological charac- 
teristics. For example: 

1. (lalifornia c^mdor bretd* 
ing is easily disturlMd by 
hutuan pn'sc'nci' 

2. bhu» whuU'-slow breeder 
having tnmble finding 
inati*s in %ast ot^an 

3. black footed ferret de- 
jH'ndent on prairie dogs 
that are being systemati- 
calls destroyed! 

Learning Aetivils: Students 
research the si^nes in librar>^ 
and prepare short essa>'s ex- 
plaining why passing protec- 
tive laws is not enou'^h to sas'e 
the siHvies, Then, stii-lents dis- 
cuvs as a class wh :*t chinges 
would have to enacted in 
bi«?h»gical "law" to insure the 
sjMries" sur\'ival. 



emiangered animals 



9 * 
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resources: 



Geneml: Aninmis and T^r tcgaif Rights (A), Emily Stwart Leavitt, Aninial Welfare? Injitituti? (siee appendix), 

tA: Iitfonnationonstateor lixral laiv^ that protect aniraab may be c^itained from the local animal welfare nrganizatsnn, animal 
contrdi agency , envircmmental protection organization, city gmia-nment, and^or state department of a{;riciilture, cumer\'atton, 
orenvironmentt'l protection. 

S5 & H/Ss For information on endangered aniniak and/or copies of any federal legislation to pmtwt endan^red animals, write 
Office of Endangered Specie, Fish and Wikflife Service, U-S. Ikipartment of the Interior, Washington, DC 20240. For addi- 
tkinai information contact Animal Wdfare Institute, Center for Action on Endanp^red l^iecks* Center for Environrmntal 
Education, Defencfeis of Wildlife, The Humane SocieK- of the United States, Worid Wildlife Fund, and National Wildlife 
Federation (see ap{iendix for address;^). Wildlifi Alert! TheSimfifiletoSurviteQ) and VanLshinji WildlifvOf North Amvrica (A). 
TlKmm B, Allen, National Ge<^iAic Societj; Arul Then Thar Were Norw (J), Nina I-een, Holt, Hinrfiart & Winston; VanMing 
Spfxies (J), Ron Wilam, Chartwdi House; Lmt Wild Ameriaai (A), Robert M. McLung, Morrow: Extim t, Endangered, and 
Thrcutentd. filmstrip stories* Pomfret House. Pomfret Center, <^T; Savinf^ (>wr WfW Animals, filmstrip series, Natioruil 
Geographic Society, Washington, DC!. 
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Qnimoi luelfore 



CCyiC0pt : Humrans Imve formed oji^Biiizatioiis to protect 
anil cmitidl some iitinials. 




bnguoge orts 



socioi studies 



moth 



health/science 



Learner Outeoo^: Students 
will id^tify health and safety 
problems that make astima! 
cQiitnil ai^mies necessary. 



Teaching Siiatq;^: Invite an 
animal contro} offic^er to speak 
to the class about the health 
and safety problem caused by 
free>roaming pets (biting, 
feeal material on sicfewalb or 
in yaids, knocking over trash, 
obstructing traffic, auto in- 
juries to humans and animals) . 
Ask the speaker to discuss who 
is responsible for the prob- 
lems, the animals or their 
owners. 



Learning Activity: Students 
discuss the problems high- 
lighted by the spraker and the 
animal control officcrVagBn- 
cy's role in preventing these 
problems. Students each write 
a thank-wu note to the speak- 
er expressing appreciation for 
the \1sit and identifying at 
Irast one ne%*' fact learned 
about why animal control 
agencies arc neccssar^^ in a 
conimunitv. 



hamcw Outcome: By creating 
tniUic eduistion materials, 
fetuiksnts wi& demonstrate an 
UTKib^standiiig of the work of a 
locftl animal protection 
group. 



Tcidliiiig Stratc^: Arrange 
for a representative of a local 
aniinal protection group to 
&peftk to your class abmit the 
cr^nization and its purpose 
and pit^;raiDs. Help stxidents 
dev^Gip a list of questions 
about animal protection to ask 
speaker. With assistance from 
the speaker, icfentify critical 
arefts dF coocem and thc^ 
problems the organization 
would most lilcr the public to 
be ware of. 



Leaning Activity: Students 
ask speaker predetermined 
questions relating to tte topic 
animal protection. Follow- 
ing presentation, students dis- 
cuss with j^)eak^ ickas for 
public edueatton projects. 
Then, students design and 
prepare pesters, displays « 
bumper stickers, siH.'ccht"??, or 
Otl^r dte\ice5 to assist the (»■- 
ganization In spreading its 
message. If possible, <^tudents 
mount posters and displays in 
the school or community* or 
present speeches to other 
clasics. 



unfki^tanding 
conrirounieation, 
informntive writings 
Ofganizij^ information 



Learner Outcmne: Students 
will demonstrate an under- 
standing the fuiK^tion and 
struc^re of community ser- 
vice organizations within a 
community. 



Teaching Strategy; Discuss 
with stucfents the purpc^ of 
community service organiza- 
tions (grmip cooperation to 
solve a particular pn4>lcm or 
promote a cause). Relate ex- 
amples of ways in which or- 
ganizations can acfximplish 
things that individuals can't do 
alone. Help students prepare a 
questionnaire to interview 
their parents and relati^tni 
about organizations they be- 
long to. How are these groinw 
structured? What voice does 
the individual membt?r have? 
How are decis^ions made as to 
what courst! of action the 
group wHll take? Where does 
funding come from? What are 
the group's goals? Whiit has it 
done toward rraching tho^^t* 
goals? After students conduct 
interviews, help them compile 
information from intrr\'iews 
and discuss structure and 
function erf groups inv*ol\td. 

learning Activity: With assiv 
tance fn>m teacher, students 
use information ^ned fnim 
interviews to fonn a niodd 
animal welfare organization 
within the cla««. As a group, 
sttidents defim? pn^bleins, st^t 
goals, and di^velop linirMrs of 
action for tlicir gr<nip. 

communities 



public health, safety 



resources: 

C^Kral: Many ItK^al animal welfare groups and animal wntrol agencies have educational pn^graniming and materials available 
for ose in sc1kh>1s. Contact the agencies in >inir an^a for assistanei* or write to The Humane S<xrict> of the United Siatvs or other 
fUtioaal af9eixHes listed in the appendix for informaticm on the work of animal welfare and control or^nizatioas. Sam, U^mm 
film. Actelphi Productions, Garden Cit>', NY; A Home Is Bdimging To Someone, filmstrip. Boulder County Humane Six-iety, 
2S23 55th Street, Boulder, CO 8(XK)l ; The Animals Are Crying, 16mm film. Learning CorjKjration of Ameriia, New York. NY, 
abiocvailabk from The Humaiw Society of the United States {see apix'udix); Wfirifn^^ With Auimah, filnistrip series. Troll 
Associates, Mahwah, NJ; Listen To Ymr Kitteti Purr (J), Lib Hess, Scrihner's; The Animal Shelter/* chapter from Litirig With 
/inimb (J) , American Humane Edu'^*ation Six^iety (see ap|)cndlx). 
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Qnimol ujeifore 



concept : Humans hav« the responsibility to provide proper 
care for animak kept in public or private facilities. 




f 



\ 



-humor i/QTiifTKJ rdciHor#iips 



longuoge orts 



sodoi studies 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify local, state, and 
federal that regulate 

facilities that hoiise animah. 



Teaching Strategy; Help stu- 
dents tc^nttfy facilities other 
than private homes, that 
might houi^ animals (e.g., 
zoo* animal slu^Iter^ pet store, 
ciimmeiciai kennel^ commer- 
cial or sch<KiI laboratory). 
Then list the kinds of animals 
that may be found in c^ch. 
Explain that in additum to 
ba^ic animal contnil and anti- 
cruelty laws, lau-s eust to 
regulate minimum standards 
of c*are and housing for ani- 
mals kept in public and 
private facilities (see re- 
sources). 



learning Activity: Students 
comptise class letters to heal 
animal control department 
and to U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (see resouret^) 
nt}uesting information on the 
minimum standards for care 
and housing of animals. When 
nrsponses are n«ei%Td, stu- 
dents ctimpt>se checklist for in- 
specting an animal facilit>% 
based on the minimum stand- 
anls. Discuss: Do you think 
thi^c "minimums" are enough 
t:> keep an animal healthy and 
comfortable? If not, \\ hat 
would you add? Why do yuu 
think laws are m?cmar> tt) 
regulate the way |>et)ple k<t»p 
animals? 

laws, communil>' ai^ncies 



moth 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will estimate the cwts of pn)- 
viding pniper care for large 
numbers of animals. 



Teaching Strati^': Provide 
pet care literature and a^t 
students in making a list of 
some of the basic items needed 
to care for a pet dog or cat 
(e.g,» food, kitty litter, veter- 
inar>' care, collar, leash, ctishes, 
beds)* If possible, arrange a 
virft to a grocery' or |>et supply 
ston* and/or assist stucfcnts in 
assigning realistic ctwts to 
each it«n needed \a care for 
a |)et for ow tnonth (include* 
one routine visit to the vet- 
erinarian). 



Learning Activity: Students 
add costs to determim? exiH»iise 
of caring for a {)et for one 
month. Then pretend they 
operate animal shelters and 
care for 25 animals^ for 50, 
and for IIM), by nndtiplying 
the cfwts by each number. 
Speculate about what addi- 
tional ci^is would lie involvtxl 
when caring for animals in a 
s|YeciaI facility iastead of a 
home O^l*^^'^* utilities, clean- 
ingsupplk^, etc.). 



money, problem solving 



heolth/sdence 



Learner Outainie: Students 
will identify the basic needs ot 
pi't animals and compare how 
thc^ needs are met in a hi>rae 
environment and in a shelter 
or kennel environment. 



Teaching Strat^: Provide 
stucfents with pet care litera- 
ture (see resources) and help 
dass compile a list of ba^ 
net?ds for a dog and a cat. Be 
sure to include such needs as 
companionship, exercise, and 
play. Discuss how these needs 
are met in the home environ- 
ment. D^ribe how animals 
are housed in an animal shd- 
ter or kenm»l and visit a local 
shelter to sec hiw the animals' 
ntvds an* met in these envi- 
nmments, Whiih needs aie 
difficult or impossible to meet 
in the kennel environment 
(e.g., human companionship, 
play, exercise, fresh air). Ex- 
plain that even thcnigh the 
kennel worker?* tn* to pnn idc 
theaninials with attention, the 
animals are still alone in their 
cages uio.st uf the tirue (six* re- 
sound). 



learning Activity: Each stu- 
dent creatt^s a storv alnnit a 
dog or cat staying in a shelter 
or kennel and descTibes what a 
typical da> would In* like. 



pets 



t'uniinuca on tu xt pa^c 
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resources: 



Genetal: "How You Can Improve Your Local Animal Shelter," pamphlet. The Humane Siicictv of the United States (see appen- 
dix); Mrs. Frisby and the Rats Of SIMH (J) . Robert O'Brien, Atheneum . 

SSt For information on the Animal Welfare Act, write Administrator, Animal and Plant Health Inspection Service, USDA, 
Washington, DC 20025. or write for "Heiwrt On Animal Welfare Laws" psimphlet. The Humane Society of the United States 
(see appendix). 



care Uteraturc is availahk* from mast Ick^ animal \i elfare organiTiattons as u cHI as from agencies listed in the appendix. 
The Visitor (J), Gene Smith, Di li; All About Cats As Pets (J), Marjorie Zaum, Messiu r. 
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n r 



Qnimoi-reioted careers 



concept : Cftreers exist that involve woHking with and for animals* 




-hurrxrk/cirwTKd rebtkxishi^ 



longuoge orts 



sociol studies 



moth 



heoith/science 



Learner OutciNne: Students 
v/Ul dmcmstrate an under-* 
standing of the qualifications 
t^eded for work in %veral 
animal'-relaied careers. This 



Teaching Strategy: Prepare a 
simple job application form 
and dmonstrate how to fill it 
out* Discuss and demonstrate 
basics frf a job interview. 

Learning Activity: Students 
complete job applicatioas for 
positions they de^ribe in SS 
activit>'. Tlien, members of 
each 3-person team role play a 
job interview with one person 
playing the applicant, one the 
personnel manager, and one 
the personnel secretary/ recep- 
tionist. 



filling out applicatiom, 
interviewing, role play 



Leani^ Outcome: Students 
will identify the duties involv- 
ed in ^veral animal-related 
careers and the function of 
diese careers in the commu- 
nit>% 



Tradiing Stratus Pnnlde 
students with reference mate- 
rials on animal-related careers 
(see nesources). Have stmk^nts 
form 3-person teams with each 
team researching a diflearent 
antmai-rdated career. When 
students have completed 
initial lesearch into careers, 
discuss interviewing tech- 
niques and provide names of 
local resource ptN>pfe in ani- 
mal-reiated careers who are 
willii^ ♦o be intervieu*ed. 

Learning Activity: Student 
teams each raiearch a differ- 
ent animal-related career, 
compiling all the information 
available fnim classroom/ li- 
brary resources. Then, stu- 
dents use information gath- 
cn?d to formulate questions 
to ask resource pi^fMin alniut 
his/lH*r work. Students should 
be sure tt) avk why the job 
is important for animals and 
for the community. Student 
teams arrange for and conduct 
intervieu^s in jHTson or on the 
phone, then use information 
from research and intt?r\'iew 
to write a ph description fnr 
the career involved and a list 
of characteristics that make a 
I)erst)n suitable f«)r the posi- 
tion. 



careers, Cf»mmunities 



Learner Outcon^: Students 
will identify average salaritis 
and education requirements 
for several animal-reiatcd 
careers. Thk activity follau:s 
SS, 



Te^^hnig Strategy: Assi?^ stu* 
dents in compiling etiucati^Hial 
and salarv data on careers re- 
searched in SS activit>' (see re- 
wnirees). 



learning Activity: Students 
list education re<piirt»inents 
and pnijectt»d salaries in tvio 
lists, then lank order each list 
with greatest amount uf edu- 
cation and highest salar\' cm 
top of resjiective lists. Students 
discuss relationships betMxn^n 
whtw each career falls on the 
two lists. I>) }ob> that demand 
more education always pro- 
vide higher salaries? Can satis- 
faction with your job some- 
times conii>i?nsate for lower 
pay? What mi^t lie some of 
the non-financial lH*nc'fits of 
anima]-rt*]ated work? 



ordering, recording data and 
drawing com^lusiom 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify branches of sci^ 
ence that deal with the study 
of animals. 



Teadiing Strategy: Explain to 
students that many scientists 
are involved in stud}ing ani- 
mals. Provide dictionaries and 
post a chart listing tte follow- 
ing branches of science: bi- 
olog\% zc»olog>', heipetology, 
ornithology, entomology, 
ecolog>, ethology , ichthy- 
olog>-. 



Learning Activity: Students 
find words in dictionaries and 
fill in appropriate "study of.. 
descriptions. Then, students 
discuss how .studies of different 
animals could iielp the ani- 
mals. 



branches of aninial science 



resources; 



LA, SS & MA: CartTTsr Workirifi With Animals (A), Cny Hodge, Acrojx)lis, also available from The Humane Society of tin? 
United States (see appendix); CffrrfTs In the Animal KingdiWi (J), Walter Oleksv , Messner: Careers For Dofi Lovvrs (j), Lynn 
Hall, Follett; 'Working With Animab, filmstrip scries. Troll Associatt^, Mahwah, Nj: Who's Who In the Zoo?, 16mm film, 
Centron Films, Lawrence, KS; The Veterinarian Servos the Community. 16mm film, FiImFair Conmmnications, Studio City, 
CA; Our Frimd the Veterinarian, 16nmi film, Latham Foundation {sve apj>endix): Awiwa/ Doetovh (J), Fatricja Curtis. Delacorte 
Dial); Zoo Careers (J), William Bridge, Morrow. 
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In today's s(K?iety, being a responsible pet owner means more than 
pnn iding food and shelter for ynur dog or cat. It means making a well- 
informed choice in pet selection, safeguarding your i>et against dangers, 
s{>ending the time--as well as the nioney-re<juired to keep your jwt 
healthy and happy, and making a commitment to the animal for its 
lifetime, not merely for the time you find it appealing or practical. It also 
means accepting yonr respcmsibilities to the community-to keep your jx^t 
from becoming a nuisance and to neuter it to prevent unwanted offspring. 

These recjuirements appear logical enough, yet millions of animals are put 
to death in animal shelters each year and millions more die on the streets 
and highways, all fcK?cp ise of pet owners who don't understand, or don't 

care, about their responsibilities to their pets. 

The activities that follow are designed to help students explore the sjM*ciaI 
relationships that exist between pets and humans, identify the specific 
elements of responsible j^t ownership, and understand the consecpiences that 
irresponsible pet ownership can have for both the animals and the community. 



pethood 



C<Kt(Bpt : Humans raise and keep pet animals to fulfill 
emotional needs. 




pet onimQls 



bnguoge arts 



V&krm^ CMecHm: After view- 
ing « film about human/pet 
relationships, students will 
recognize that pets can pmvicie 
emotional support for humans. 



TeiH^^ Strategy: Show the 
film ^ Henry and the Palka 
Dot Kid (see resounjes). Clari- 
fy the plot sequence, main 
idbas^ and character relation- 
ships through class discussion. 
Help students generate a list o£ 
words that describe tiw rela- 
tionship between Luke Bald- 
win and the dog, Old Dan. 
What made* Luke*s rdiation- 
ship with Dan specialr Why 
did he fed differently about 
Dan than the other humaas 
did? 



Learning Activity: Students 
write short essay's describing 
Luke*s relationsiiip with thtr 
dog. Old Dan, and comparing 
it to the boy's relationship 
with the other characters in 
thestor%\ 



critural viewing skills, 
writing ts^says 



social studies 



Leaner Outcome: Students 
will recognize that pets mean 
diff^ent things to different 
people within a ctmmiunity . 



Teaching Strat^^: Lead the 
class in a brainstorming ?»5sion 
to compile a list of words that 
describe how people fee! about 
pets, ^rnple words might be: 
friend^ protector, companicm, 
playmate, toy, nuisance, or 
problem * Establish a I ist 
which the claw* feels lepresents 
a complete spectrum of feel- 
ings. 



liCaming Activity: Each stu- 
dent surve\'?i an assigmd num- 
ber of family membeis, friends, 
ndghbors, etc», asking each to 
seltTCt which of the listt^ 
utjrds best identifier his/her 
feelings about pets. As a cla"i», 
students compile data and dis- 
cuss: Which word was chosen 
most fretiuently? lx*ast fre- 
qiwntly? What' does that tell 
you about the way pef>ple fviA 

alMHit {H*K? 



comlucting surveys^ 

communities, 
respecting individual 
differences 



moth 



Lea: net Outcome: St udents 
will tally and graph informa* 
tion about their family pets in 
order to tUusirate the ntunbcr 
and diversity of animals kept 
as pets. 



Teaching Straff*: Hhw stu- 
dents use* dictionaries tu find a 
definition for the wtird pi*f. 
Identify the different kinck of 
animals commonly kept as 
pets (dogs, cahi, fish, birds, 
hon>es, guinea pigs, gi^rhils, 
hamsters, mice, rabbits) and 
discuKs why sonw humans 
might want each as a pt"t . 



Learning Activity: As a class, 
students tally the follmving in- 
formation about their families* 
jwts: 

1. total number of pets 
«iwmxl by ?«tu(h'nts* fauii- 
Hi's 

2. average numlKT of i>ets 
owned by stiidrais* fanii- 

livs 

3. number of different kinds 
of animals kej^t and the 
total of each kind <4^int 
all brettls of dogs simply 
as Jogv and all baHNis i>f 
cats Mmpl)' as fata) 

4. oldest pet 

5. most po;>ular (the kind 
of animal with the largest 
total under #3) 

6. largesi jH^t 

7. smallest }>et 

Tlwn, .students prepare graphs 
and/or charts to illastrate ihv 
information tln-y fouml. 

averaging, graphs^ 
a*cording data and drawing 
cfmcluMoas 



heol^/science 



Lean^ Chitcome: Students 
will t(fenHfy wa^'s in whic^ 
animals aie used to help pec^- 
pie who are living in institu- 
tioas. 



Teaching Strategy: Ask stu- 
dents to share stories of times 
wbeji a iiet belied them feel 
better when thej* were sad, 
lom'ly, afraid, or experiencing 
an innotional crisis. ExfJain 
that |H»ts are kept in some hos- 
nitals, nursing homes, prisoas, 
:tc. (see resources) to help 
people who live in these 
places. Show the film Hi Yii 
Beautiful {sL*e resources) or 
have students write tu groups 
involved in pet-facilitated 
therapy for information on 
tlK-ir pn>gramniing. 



Learning Activity: Students 
watch movie or write to or- 
ganisation involved in pet- 
facilitated therapy to obtain 
anm^ers to que>tioas: What 
kinds of animals are involved 
in these pri>granis? VlTiere d<i 
the>* live? Who takt^s care of 
thcmi* Where do tl>e animals 
come from? Hem* are the ani* 
nittlv picked for the pn>gr«m? 
In what ways do i>e<iple bem> 
fit fnnn thr pn)grams? Share 
n^pnn>*^ with class. 



mental health, emotions 



resources: 

LA: Big Henry and the Polka Dot Kid. IBmni fihn, Learnin^^ Cloq^orution of AiniTica. Ncnv Y<irk, NY. 
SS: Frii'mi IJif^, (J), Arnold Adoff, Lippincott 

H/S: Pets are currently lx*ing ui^ed in tlicrapy programs for the elderly, institutionaii/ixl children ami adults. priMwrs. 
emotionally disturbed individuals, t*tc. (Jontact your local humane s(wiety nr vi they conduct an> pn^^ranis in })et-facilitatcd 
therapy* or write for information on pet-facilitattd therapy fron) Delta Gnnip. Latham Foundation {mt appt-ndix) or San 
FraiMHscoSPCA, 2500 16th Street, San Fraia^isco, CA 94103. Hi Ya fkauiiful. l«nmi film, Latham Foimdation {u^t^ upi^ndix): 
jkeezer: £>/^g With a Mission (J), Eli/alx^th Yates, Har%ey House (Hak); Miiw hor Ka^js (}). jviw Little. Pcnket (SinM>n & 
Schiirfer). 
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pethodd 



€<MK€^t : Son^ pet anJmals once met or now meet human needs 
other than emotional fulfillment. 




petonirnQts 



longuoge cuts 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



JL^rTCf Outconte: By examin- 
ii^ tlK? nrfe erf pets in litem- 
ture« students will mrognize 
different roles animals pla)^ in 
peeves lives. 



Teaching Straleg^r* Provide 
students with some [mpular 
and dussic books imtilving 
animals (see resources). 



Leamhig Aetivitys Students 
each choose a book» read it, 
and write a nqxirt or create a 
visual (cartoon strip, diorama, 
cdla^, etc.) that describe the 
animal c^iaracter and the role 
it played in the liv'es of the 
other characters in the book. 
Stucfents should identify roles 
it ser\'ed other than compan- 
ionship. Then, students dis- 
cuss: What role, other than 
companioaship, can pet ani- 
mals play in peoples lives 
today? 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will explore the wa>'s in which 
animals are used in police 
work. 



Teaching Slratc^: Invite an 
officer from the canine divi*^ 
sion of your local police force 
t<i speak to ymt class about 
his/her dog and the work done 
by the animal. Before speaker 
arri\^ have students psepare 
a list of questions such as: 
What type of work does 
ymir dog do? Is the dog ever in 
danger? Hew was it trained? 
What other Jobs do do|?s do in 
law enforcement? Where did 
you f^i your dog? When? does 
it live when it is not working? 
What is life like for the dog 
"off the job*? Does the police 
force U5» any other animals to 
asiist in their work? If k), 
what kinds of aniniaLs and 
what d<i thev do? 



Learner Outcome; Students 
will identify ways that 
humans have influenced tl^ 
evolution of pet species for 
human use. 



Teaching Strategy: Discuss 
differences between various 
breeds of dogs (sizes, dii^, 
dassificattom, ways in which 
they have been used by hu- 
mans). Provide resourct« on 
the hfatorv- of various bn?eds of 
dogs (see nsources) . 



Learning Activity; Students 
each choose a breed of do^ and 
researdi its histor>% Hien each 
student prepanes a report on 
the breed, its origins, how it 
has been used throughout hu- 
man hLstor>% and how humans 
have changed it by breeding 
for selected characteristics. 



Learning Activity: Students 
questicm officer abnit animars 
life cm and off the job. Tln'n, 
students usi* information pre* 
st»ntefi by sixNaktT and materi- 
al available in !ibrar\' to write 
n'iH)rt«i about the life and work 
of jxilict* doj^. Reports shtjuld 
compare* the working dog*s 
life io thai of a family pvt. 



reading for main ideas, 
summarizing, 
writing bfwk reports 



crime prevention, 
law enforcement 



pets, heredjt>- 



resources: 



;ric 



LA: I^Comr J/omr Q) Kriv Knight, Dell: Black Beauty (]). Anna Sewell, Sc^hola^ic: The Black Sfallitm Q). Walter Farlev 
Random Himse; hkiTzir: Dor With a MU^iou (J), Elizabeth Yates. Har^ev Iloim- (Hale); A Don horjmy Q), Nan Cilln-rt Harwr 
&Row; Lifiht a «ng/i' Candle (]l Bt>veriy Butler, Archway; Chiiiy: A lU^nuR Ear Dofi (J). Patricia Curtis, Diitton; Folhtv SIu 
UaderO), James Garfield, Viking; The Blind Colt Q), Clen Rounds, Scholastic; Jmtin Morgan Had a llorKt (J) Mannierite 
Heniy , Rand McNallv; The Cai! Of f/u- Wild (J), Jack l^mdon. Si hoiastie. a 1/ rv y;. ^arg^u nie 

SS: aty ltof^ Q), Ji«^k and Patricia Demuth. Dodd. Mead; Police Do^s In Action (J), Clarke Newlrm. Dinkl, Mead; PoWr 
IwiH^, lonmi film, Latham Foundation (see apjxrndix). 

HIS: The Dog EtinjcUypedia (A), Iknr> Davis, StackiKile; The RoRcr Cara$ Do^ fkmk: A Guide To Purehread Dm^ (A) 
Roj^ Caras, Hoh, Rinehart *c Winston; The Gaines ( Juiiie To America s l>oRs/* ixister, Caines Dt»g Rejsearch Center 2Si) North 
Street, White Plains, NY 1061^5; ^^Deigs and Cats Of the World,** jx)ster. Ralston Purina, Checkerboard Scjuare, St. Louts, MO 
63188. 
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pethood 



COtKBpk: The factors ccmsidered in pet selecticmcAnalfect 
the welfare of the aiumal selected* 




bnguoge arts 



sociol studies 



moth 



health/science 



Leaimr Outcome; Students 
wHl identify characteristics of 
different pets which may 
affect pet selection. This ar«- 
vity f(4lows MA, SS, and H/S. 



Teadiiag Strategy: Discus!i 
what factors should be consi- 
ffered whm choosing a pet (see 
resources) and what might 
hafipen ijF each factor is not 
considered. 



Learning Activity: Student 
groups from MA activity use 
what they have learned about 
expenses, diseases, and regula- 
tions plus additional informa-^ 
tion from library or classroom 
lesources to prepare booklets 
entitled, ''Guide to Owning 
a...,*" Inscribing the charac- 
teristics of their chosen animal 
and recfuirements for an 
appropriate home. As a 
follow-upt teacher dt^scribcs a 
series of sample home situa- 
tions and students suggest 
what lund(s} of pets might be 
appropriate in that etivinw- 
men^. For example: single per- 
son living in an apartnient ami 
working all day; family with 
daughter who is allergic to 
cats; family with a big home 
on a busy street and withi it a 
fenced yard; tftc. 



using resources, 
summarizing, informative 
writing 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will identify public laws and 
private regidations that may 
afTect pet owmrship. 



Teadiing Strategy: Elicit dis- 
cussion from class about some 
locations where pets may not 
be wdcooMf (e.g., apartments, 
rental housing, a large num- 
ber erf animals in a itsidcntial 
community). Divide students 
into two groups to: (I) re- 
search zoning laws which may 
limit pet ownership and/or 
laws that dictate maximum 
number of animals per house* 
hold (see re«niroes). and (2) 
surve>' apartments in comniu- 
nit>' for pet policy. 



Learning Activtl>': Students 
research regulations and 
restrictions and share informa- 
tion collected with the clwss. 
Then, students write a st«r>' 
spcx^ulating as to why these 
n'strictions were imposed or, 
if there wen? no n^trictions, 
why tht^st^ restrictions might 
e%i%t in other communities. In- 
clude in storii^ the fx?nefit!^ 
drawbacks that the ri^trirtiims 
ha\e for humaas and for the 
animals. 



Learner Outomie: Students 
will recognize that the rapease 
involved in keeping a pet 
varies w Jth the kind of animal 
chosen. 



Teaching Slralei^: Divide 
dass into grtnips, Hbw each 
group choose a different type 
of iiet. Discu!^ the variety of 
cmts involvud in maintaining 
a pet and list them on the 
board. List should include 
food, grooming supplies, 
licensing, veterinary care, 
spay/ neuter s«rg?er>\ environ- 
mental needs, caging, to>^, 
training, etc, ^ sure list 
allows for the variety* of pets 
dhosen by class groups. 



Learning Activity; Student 
groups idt*ntify those needs 
from class list that relate to 
their chosen pet and divide 
items bt?tv*een group members 
to price. Studentjs use informa- 
tion collected to prepare 
charts of |K»t ct^ts o\vt one 
j-ear period. When cimipleted, 
students, a& a class, make bar 
graph hhou-ing comparative 
cost of kivping different pets. 



Learner Outcome: Stuctents 
will understand the effects 
that some pets may have on 
human health and how ih&c 
may be a factor in pet selec- 
tion. 



Tewdhing Strategy: Invite a 
xtfterinarian or public h(^th 
official to speak to the das 
abcmt ccHnmon animal dis* 
eases and parasites. Ask Ute le^ 
source speaker to identify 
those diseases and/or parasites 
which may be transmitted to 
humans. Ask the ^)caker ^so 
to identify those animals 
which may trifi^r human 
allergies. 



Learning Activity; Students 
listen to and question resource 
speaker. Tl^n students identi. 
fy ways that some diseases can 
be controlled so that tbe>' need 
not be a limiting factor in pet 
selection. 



lam. citi?x*n5^ip, 
rcsfK)mibi}lt>^ 



bar graphs, mone> 



pct«», liealth/aliergies 



resources: 

General: Factors that mav affinrt the animaKs wdfare iialutk- available simv and time; family meniben likes, didikt^ and 
aUergies; the ectmumic situation; neighbors* fit?lings; IcRal rcstrictloas; and availaWc health can'. The Handhoak Of Animal 
Weifan^ (A), Robert D. Allen and William IL Wt«stbrtK)k. cds,. (;arland; Thv Family Choom a Pet. Ihmm film, Latham 
Foundation (see appendix); Chotrntifi thv Hif^ht Pef. tw impart filmstrip series. Animal Cnrv and Education Center, P.O, Bf%% 64. 
Rancho Santa Fe, CA 92067. 

^: For information tm laws that regulate/Umit pet owiH-rship in >^?ur ttuiununity. cH)ntact your town or eity guvernnieiit offitv, 
the local animal shelter, aninml welfare organization, or animal c<mtr<il off itt r. 



ERIC 
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pethood 



COnC€^ : Not all animals mdke good pets. 




longifoge ofts 



sodd stiKftes 



moth 



heoMi/sdence 



LMmerOulcmTC: Using crea* 
live HTiting skills^ students 
wfll dmKHffitrate an under- 
handing of the problems of 
animaU that are removed 
from their natural environ- 
ment* 



Tcachbig Strategy; Show the 
film €ff rmd the book Laf- 
ccdio, the Uon Who Shot 
Back (see resources). When 
compMed, have students sug- 
gest passible embng^ for th^ 
story. Discuss why Lafcadio is 
no loi^r comfortable in the 
lion wofid and yet cannot 
really fit into the human 
world. Discuss what other 
kinds of animals might not 
adapt well in the human 
world. 



Learning Activity: Studentii 
create stories describing how 
their Uves would change if 
they left the human world to 
live with lions. What things 
would the>^ have to do with- 
out? What wmild a topical 
day be like? Students should 
explain in the stories which 
situation (iiving with humans 
or living w ith \ious) they feel 
the>' would prefer and why. 



Learmr Outcome: Students 
will identify ai^ evaluate laws 
that exi!^ to limit the kinds 
animaU that can be kept as 
pets. 



TciK!lilng Strategy: Find out 
what laws exist to govern the 
keeping of wild animals in 
ymir communit}* by contact- 
ing a local conservation crffi- 
cer, jniblic health official, 
humane societ>', zoci, or veteri- 
narian. Tell class about exist- 
ing laws. Elicit di^u^^on 
about the laws. How strict are 
the laws? Who enforces them? 
What penalties exist for people 
who break the laws? What 
happens to the animals? 



Learning Activity: Students 
debate the need for laws that 
regulate the kequng of wild 
animak, keeping in mind the 
welfaxv of Ixjth humans and 
the animals. Following the 
c^atc« each student writes a 
paragraph explaining his or 
her ^x^'lings Hhonl the need for 
such laws, whether he/she 
feels the existing laws are ade- 
cjuate, too wt^k« or too restrict 
ti\x% and what changes, if 
anv, he/she wintld make. 



writing stories 



laws« debate* 
communitv helpers 



Learner Outi^aroc: Students 
will idc^itify natural bdiavior 
patterm dF a wild animal that 
are disrupted when the animal 
is kept as a pet. 



Toching Strategy; Help stu- 
dents research and ovate a 
description of a fyj^csl day in 
the life of a chim{»inzae in tib^ 
wild (see resouites). Im;lude 
accounts animals encoun- 
tered, food eaten, ard the 
habitat itsdf . If possible, share 
a book or film about the life of 
a chimpanzee. Then adc stu- 
dents to describe how a chira- 
panaDee*s life would be differ- 
ent if it lived with humans. 
Are humans the diimparucee's 
natural companions? Do wild 
chimpanzet^ want to be 
around people? What chim- 
panzee-like things w<iuld the 
animal be unable to do if it 
lived as a p^? Elicit discussion 
as to why living naturally 
might be preferable to living 
with humans for a chimpan- 
zee or other wild animal. 



Learning Activity: StudenU 
write two paralld narratives, 
one ahoui a day in the life of a 
chimpanzee in the wild and 
om^ about a day in the life of a 
captive chtnipaam*. 



animal bcliavior 



resources: 

General: Definition; exotic prf->any animal not genetically controlled oviar a very long period of tim a and «T)ec>fically, thereby* 
adapted to the human environment. Manimak. 16mm film. Phoenix Films, Ne^' York, NY; Me and You Kanf^jroo. 16mm film, 
L^uning Corporation erf America, New York, NY; The Family Chomeis g Pet, I6mm film, Latham Foundation (see appendix); 
The Cry Of the Crow (J), Jean Craiglurad George, Harper & How. 

LA: Lafradio. the Lion Who Shot Bark (J), SbH Silven^tcin. Harper & Row ; iMfcadio. ffw Lion Who Shot Batii. IBmw film, 
T^eaniingCor|)oration of America, New York, NY, 

H/Sj CoWin. a WUd Chimpanzee (J), Cerjk Teleki and Karen Steffy , Dutton; The Mather ChimjHiUZiT (J). Edith Thatcher Hard, 
Little, Bro^n. 



ERIC 



pet needs 



CC^K0fH: : Pets depend on ies{KHy»ible ciwners to fulBll their needs. 




.petcyihiQs 



fonguogeorts 



Letmer OtttcoiM: Students 
will (femonstmte an under* 
stamUng of the coneqits of 
responsible and irrespcmtt$lr 
as th^' rdatr to pet owner- 
ship. 



Teaching Strat^: Provide 
students with dictionaries and 
pet care literature (*5ee re- 



Learning Activity: Students 
use dictionaries to loolc up 
meanings of respansibk and 
ir^sponMble^ Then, students 
discuss definitions and devise a 
class definition for each word. 
Using pet care literature pni- 
vidked by teacher and penHHial 
experience as background^ stu- 
dents then write descripttoas 
«rf a responsible pet owner and 
an irrespoasJble pet owner. 



using the dictionary* 
wriUng (kscripiions. 
cmicepi develc^mcnt 



socksl studies 



Learner Outeome: Students 
will rec(4{ni% the respomibie 
and irresponsible altemativfs 
for care of a pet during vaca- 
tions. 



Teadbing Strategy: Elicit dis- 
cussions about students* vaca- 
tiom, including where the\' 
have gone^ how tli^ traveled, 
and pi^parations th<^' made 
for the trip. Explain that pets 
are family members that must 
often be left behind during 
vacations. Show film. The 
Perik Of Priscilh (see re^ 
sources). Identify reasons why 
the arrangements Pris^iUa^s 
owneiK mack for her care were 
irresponsible. Help students 
make a list of responsible alter- 
natives for housing pete during 
vacations (e.g., l^nnels, with 
friends, at home with sitter, 
taking the ix?t along if pmper 
facilities are available). 



Learning Activity: Students 
prepare posters to remind |iet 
owners of the importance* of 
making rest>oroiibIe arran^'- 
ments for can* of jw'ts during 
%*acatiom. If p<issihU% display 
posters in community or 
school. 



n»ponsihiHt\' 



fnoth 



Learner Outcome: Studente 
will recognize that pet owner- 
ship is a commitment for the 
Uft^ of the pet. 



Teaching Strategy: Diskc^uss 
with students the long-term 
commitment of pet owm'r- 
dhip. Choose omr pet as an 
example and ask students to 
speculate on t\w changes that 
might take place in thdr fami- 
lies* lives over the length of 
time n^iesented by the ani*- 
mats life span. How wilt thes^ 
changes affect their abjliiy to 
care for thi> pet? Explain that 
being a responsible pet owner 
is a commitment for the life of 
j^our pet, He\iew bar graphs. 



Learning Activity: Students 
research life expectancies of 
human, dog, cat, hi>n*% bird, 
fish, and gutnta pig and make 
}w graph to tUuNtrate rela« 
tifinshi{>s. 



bar ^raph«i 



heofth/science 



Lean^ Outcome: Students 
will ikmoistrate basic animal 
first aid techniques. 



Teaddng 5>trafe^: Hdp class 
dewlop a list of accidents that 
happen to animals (e.g«« auto- 
mobile accidents^ heatstroke, 
electnicution, poison, cuts and 
abrasions). Discms appro{Nri- 
ate first aid techniques for 
eadi situation (see resources). 
(If possible, invite veterinari- 
an, veterinary technician, or 
humane society representative 
to demomtrate animal first aid 
for class.) Caution students 
that the first thing to do in any 
emergency situation is to con- 
tact an adult, if possible, and 
that the objective of first aid is 
to keep the animal comfort- 
able/safe until it can be taken 
to a veterinarian. Assign one 
t\pe of accident to each of 
se\'era] small groups of stu- 
dents. Have students bring 
stuffed aninmls from home 
and pmvide appro()riate props 
for first aid practice? (i>an- 
dagix wckkI for splints, blan- 
kets, rte.). 



Learning Activity: In small 
gnni]^. students practice the 
fir^t aid techniques they have 
\n*i*u assigned on stuffed ani- 
mals, then demonstrate for 
vlass. 



pet fii>t aid 



resources: 

General: Pet can; literature is available from most Iot*al animal wdfarc organisations and animal control departments ;%s well as 
from a munber of organizations listed in the appendix. 

S$: The Perils OfPri^Ua. 16mm film, Churchill Films, Los Angeles. CA; ' Touring With Tcnvser," btiokU i, tiaiiu-s I)og Kesc»aa»h 
Outer, 250 North Strt^et, Wliite Plaia>, NY 10625: "Pets and Vacations," chuptrr frt>ni /.« i«g With Animais (J). American 
Humane Education Societv- (see appendix). 

MA% Why Daat a Turtle Live Longer Than a />og? (J), Barbara Foni, Mornm . 



H/S; "Angdi Memorial Guide To Animal First Aid/* Inrnklet, American Iltmiane Kducutitm StK-irty {sit* appen<lix); Hrst Aui Vor 
Pets (A), Robert W. Kirk, Dutton. 
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ERLC 



pet needs 



concept : Pet animals need to be trained and controlled 
to live safely in the human world. 




petonirnQls 



kmguogeorts 



LeamcNT Outcome: Students 
will recognize that pet owneni 
are ni^^nslble for the aetioas 
<rf their pch. This artiiity 



students t j many humam 
dan't reali23e • aat dc^ can't be 
held aceountabte for their 
owners* irresponsibUities. 
Haw stucfents pretend tiie\' 
are an advertising agency 
hired b>' the rcifnniunlt>'N do^ 
to tell the animals xide of the 
story. Identify a varietj' of 
media that nuight be med 
<e-g.* b>«mper sticken^, po^ters^ 
slogans, radio spots, (elevi«;ion 
talk shows new.spuper arti- 
cles). Assign each mirdtuu] to a 
student or group trf stitf ients. 



Learning Activity: Students 
design a public education 
campaign around the ttHfuu^ 
"^Pet Problems Are RealK Peo- 
pie Prol>lenis/' focusing on 
fnm responsible jiet owners 
can ket?p their \H*is out uf 
tniuhle thnnigh proiw train- 
ing and ctintrol. If {Kissible, 
students display some of the 
scripts^ iiosters. or bumptT 
stickers in the st booj or ttmi- 
munitv. 



iitf€irmati%'e writing 



social studies 



Learner CHiteomes Students 
will identify i^ninion dog 
problems in the hoit le w cnni- 
munitw 



Teaching Strategy: Ask 

students to share e)caniplt-s 
€if pniblems dogs can e«*ate in 
a human envinmuient {e.|r . 
barking text much, tearing up 
yards, leaving feca! material 
on yard or Mdewatk« chewing 
on shfles/furnitun% Juniping 
on iieople). Discuks who is at 
fault in each case, the dttg or 
the ow ner. Explain that then^ 
actions represent natural 
behaviors for an untrained 
dog, and that CNirh prtiblem 
could a\t}idt*d through 
projH?r training and c<nlt^ll, 
Explain that althcni^h t^e 
owners are resfKmsiMe for 
their |>ets' acticms, humans 
ofttHi blame the pmblpuis on 
the dogs. 



teaming Activity: Studints 
sunvy friends and nei${hlK»rs. 
asking them to s|H-iify what 
ImthiTs theui uMKst alnuit dugs. 
Students c^mipile results and 
idi utify potential cinise- 
cpiences of humans hlann'ug 
thtM* problems on dogs (cruel 
treat nvent of doj^s, iiKTcased 
n*striction agaiast pits, nega- 
tive attitudii^ alMJut aniniaU). 
IIosv crnild thcM* prtiblems be 
solvctl? Is it imfHirtant to train 
your }K»ti' Why? 

resp4msibihty« 
citizenship 



moth 



heotth/science 



I^-armrr Outcome: Students 
w ill I elate Inisic dog utuxliemtf 
bc^haviors to common situa- 
ticms ifi which the training 
w ituld hv siiluabk*. 



Teaching Strategs*: Invite a 
i(K*al ola^diemH^' trainer or 
humane society repiCMH^tatlve 
to visit ymir elaJis and give an 
obedience demoastration. or 
sho%v a film on obedience 
training (sch« resources). Ask 
s{H'Hker to discuss the elements 
of a dog's natural beh&iviur 
that play a |iart in obediirnce 
training and how the training 
can help a jH*t to liw safHy 
and couifortahly in the human 
v.wild, I\*scrilK* sample situa- 
tions in which obedience 
tri<ining would pnnv helpful 
to a d*>g and/ftr its <iwm»r. 
Kxaniiiles: 

1 . An <iw iu*r must w alk his/ 
lu»r dog each da> on a 
busy street. 

2. An ow ncr likes to take his/ 
bt*r dog ahmg on walks in 
the ctnintrs*. 

3. A family w ith small chil- 
dren owns a dog, 

4. A do^ owner has friemis 
who visit often but don't 
hke tlogs. 



I4.*amtng Activity: Students 
fk-scribe what ofaiedii*iKv be- 
ha\ i«»r svould pr<ne helpful to 
the jv' aud usvner in vmh situ- 
ation dc^Tibcd. 

animal iHfhaviur, pels 



resources: 

C^ctieral: My Dufi ttu^ Tvarhir, Mmxm film. The Humane Siniety <jf the rnitinj Stijti^s [sv%^ apjH-iulis): Souw Swi ll htp (j). 
Maurice Sc^dak and Mattlu^w Margnlis. Farrar. Straus. (;innix. 

H/S; iU%*i Sit, Stay, Ihm u. Comt. Ummi film, l.atham K<>undati<m (s4«e apj>endh); HoodDa^, Rtai Ihf^ (A). MattlM w Mariiolis 
and Morchvai Siegal, Nc^w American IJhrary; llau To lU* >V>wr lhi^\ lUst Fru ml yW, Monks of New Skete, I jtlU% Rrow ii. 
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consequences of 
human irresponsibility 

concept : When a pel owner k irresponsible^ the pel's health 
or Uh may be in danger. 




petoninndb 



ioaguogeorts 



Leanm Outcooies Studbnts 
wlU demonstrate an undi^- 
sUmling erf the plighl of a lost 
pet. 



TeMhiiig ^tmtcfiy: Elicit dis* 
ci£ssion uhimt wh^t cotild hap- 
pen to a pti, lOai and unid^- 
tified, that is ninning loose in 
a haman community (see re- 
sources). Hdp students iden- 
tify potential dangjis that a 
stray pet could encounter 
(c^g^, other domestic or wild 
animals^ cars, trash, severe 
%Meather conditions) . 



Learning Activity; Student?* 
use information from discus- 
sion to prepare a class drama- 
tisation of the problems facixi 
by a lost and unidentified pet. 
Students should include as 
characters; (I) pet, (2) car 
driver who almost hits pet« (3) 
people in street who encounter 
pet, (4) other animals {domes- 
tic and wild) that encounter 
pet, (5) person whose trash is 
knocked over by pet, (6) per- 
son who takes pet in and calls 
animal control officer, (7) ani- 
mal ccmtrol officii, (8) local 
newscaster who announces 
lost pets on his/her radio show, 
and (9) pet's owmtr. Om^ stu- 
dent can senf as narrator to 
pnnlde c^»ntinuit>' between 
scenes. After presentatitm, stu- 
dents discuss tl^ outcome, 
Hiyw could the pet have been 
returned to its cnvner more 
quickly? Would it have helptxi 
if the pet had a Uceme and 
identifk^ation tag? How would 
the pet haw been pre%^entett 
from l>ecoming lost in the first 
place? 

storvtelling* 
dramatization 



sociul StU %S 



Learner Outcome: Stuaents 
will Identify tbe consequence 
of pet abandomm^nt for the 
pet and the communit\ . 



Teaching Stmte^: Ask stu^ 
dents to suggest possible 
cmirses of action that a per^m 
might take if he/she had a pet 
that he/she onild mi lon^ 
keep. Identify all possible 
alternatives and list on tkiard. 
Discuss reasons why some |Xt»- 
ple might choose to atiamkyn 
the animal as a solution to the 
problem. Have a student 
contact the local animal 
welfare organization or ani- 
mal contriil (rfficer for infor- 
mation on the problem of pet 
abandonment, read studcmts a 
IkioV. or show a film that de- 
scribes the eiperiences of an 
abandoned pet (see rcsuHirces). 
Find CHit if there are laws in 
your comniunitv that {K^rtain 
to pt't abandonment bv con- 
tacting IcK'al govi-rnnient 
offices. 



l4eaming Activity: Students 
use* infurmation nTcived nr 
material presented in l^mk 
film to cn-'ute a list uf pnihlems, 
for the pet and ftir the commti* 
nity, I hat can cKvur when a 
pet owwr abandons hiv/hcr 
pet. Then, students di!»eus> 
again the {lossible alternati%e 
courses of action for dealing 
with an unwanted pert. I)<i 
thtn' think abandonment is a 
viable alternative? Which of 
the alternatives pnn'ick*s the 
most lH?m*nts for the jx-l? 
Which OfK' wmild each student 
choose? Why? 

communities, 
respfmsibility 



moth 



heolth/science 



learner Outcome: Students 
will nxxYgni^ that holiday 
activities can threaten the 
health and safety nf jh'Is, 



Teaching Strategy: (Generate 
dtHii^^sitin about activities that 
IKtiple participate in on Hallo- 
wwn, Thanksgi\ing, ChriMl- 
nias, and the Fourth of July, 
Kxplain that although tiolidays 
are fun and exciting for people* 
sometimes they can he fright- 
ening for and/or threatening to 
the health and safet>' of pets 
(♦*.g., Halloween-trick or 
tri-aters, pranks; Thanksgiving 
-turkey hemes; Christmas^- 
noisi* and oscitement, tree 
lights, tinsi*! and ornaments, 
wrappings; Fourth of Jnly-^ 
fin*works, {larades). Encinn'- 
age studt*nts to shan? any anec« 
duties ab(Kit experience's with 
family pi*ts during the holi- 
days, tht*n diHHiss what speeial 
prei^aut ions might Ik* taken to 
kiH»p thiwic hutidays safe fur 

|>ftS. 



lA'arning Activit>': Students 
chtinsi- upi'uniin^ holiday, 
tbrn cr«'ate pistfrs and slogans 
to emphasize the need for spe- 
cial cfuistderation and protec- 
tion of |H'ts duriUK holiday 
ct'lchratituis. Students display 
{Kisters in .sc*h(N)] or nmimU" 
nitv. 



pets, safety 



resources: 



LA& SS: The PtriLs Of PtisriUa. Ifimm film, Chuahill Films. Los Angek*s, C:A; A Ihmv Is Brhntiw^ To Stmwom^ filnistrip, 
Bfailder Cwnty Humane Soeiets . 2323 ^th Street, Boulder, CO W)3(>I: .Sam. 16mm film, Adclphi Prtdiic tions, Carden ilitw 
NY; Aimndmed (J). tJ Griffiths. YeaHing {Vhll); Wild Oogs ThriT (J), Michael \\ Fox. Cim ard, McLann, Cctighegan; W ild 
Cat (j), Robert Newton Pitk, Camelot (Avon); Just a />ig (J), HvUm (;riifjths. INn kct (Siiuon 6c St hustrr). 
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consequences of 
humon irresponsibility 

concept : When a pet owner is inesponsible, the pet may cause 
probtems in the human and natural environments* 




petoninrKiE 



longuoge arts 



sodol studies 



moth 



health/science 



Learner Outccmies Studentii 
will use creath-e >^TiUnK skills 
to eompJet^ a storj about pet 
awtm Irre^iptmvibility. 



Teaching Strategy: Tell sttt^ 
<fents the beginning of a $tor>' 
in which a pel causes a dan- 
gerous or bothi'tMiiiie situation 
as the result uf its owiht's 
irre^wnsibiHty. For example; 

1 . A dog di{$( umknr thtr fence 
to the diicken coop. . . 

2. Someone's pel runs out in 
front erf ihc car you are 
riding in... 

3, Someone^s pet knocks over 
your garbage and 5kprt*ads 
it all m*er the yani. . . 

4, A neighbor's cat is killii 
all the birds at ynor fet-d 
er... 



Learning Aeliviiys Students 
eompleti? the stor>' in writing, 
then participate in dsscu^ifui 
of possible outctmes ami what 
respoasible actions cinild Ih* 
taken to present the situa- 
tions. 



writing sloriet) 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will necognia^ that tln^re art* 
places in thdr community* that 
art' inappropriate or unsafe for 
pets. 



Teaching Strategy: Discuss 
\shat places in the community 
are not appropriate for pet?i, 
either because of potentkal 
danger to people or potential 
danger to the pet (e,g., ston^, 
offices, downtown areas) . 
Talk about what happens 
when a dog comes into the 
sch(M)l yard or the sc*h(H)l 
Iniilding. 



naming Activity: Students 
write a descripti<pn, fnmi a 
dogs jKunt of view, of the 
$^'h(Hil and schiwl yard and the 
thin^ and people that may be 
em.Hiunteri'd there. What simi- 
lar pnihlems eouki inxur fur a 
pi^t in a stoa-? An office build- 
ing? At a sjiortin^ event? 



eilizenship. schmil safety 



I^rmr Outcome: Student.s 
will determine how much 
money irresponsible pe*t 
owners ctrt the taxpayers of 
thi*jr conmuinitv. 



Teaching Strat^ : Lead stu- 
dents in discussion to identify 
the potential pn^Menis that 
may bp caused when pets are 
aliow^ to run at large (e,g,, 
autona^le accidents, strewn 
trash , bushes and gardens 
destrosvd, build-up trf fecal 
material, disease spread, wild- 
life andf^or livestock damage, 
bites). Identify cximmunity 
agencies that deal with tiK'se 
problems (animal ecmtrol, 
public health, sanitation,, 
trans{K)rtation/ traffic, police)- 
If possible, invite an animal 
ciuitrf)] offiwr to sjieak to the 
class aliout the m^ed for his/her 
work. Divide elavs tntoses'eral 
grtiufTs. 



Learning Activity: Student 
gnnips each chfwm* one pn>l>- 
lem causeil by fnx--n>aming 
|H'ts in the ctinununit>'. idefi- 
tify tl«' agenc) involved in 
dt*aJing with the pniblem, and 
write to tlieni for figures iihts- 
trating the sti>j>t- and ci»t at 
their animal-related pro- 
grams. When inf<irmation is 
received, class compiles data 
and prepares charts/graphs 
illustrating cti«t of im*sjKm- 
sible pet {)wnership in 
conimunity. 

money, graphs* recording 
data and drawing com^lusiions 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will reeogiUTe those dis^^ 
that can be trammftted to 
humans from animals, and 
identify mt<hods used to pwv 
Vent their spread. 



Teaching Strategy: Invite a 
speaker to discuss ZYionoses 
(diseases tra&smittatilf* from 
animals to humans) with class. 
Possible speakers are a local 
humane society representa- 
ti\x% a veterinarian, health 
department official « or the 
school nurse. 



Learning Activity : Students 
write short papi^ describing 
one of the diseasi*s they 
learned about and how rL^s^xin- 
sible |it*t owners can help to 
prex'cnt its spread. 



public healUi 



resources: 



General: "The Reign Of Cats and Dtigs/' reprint. The Humane Sotietv of the Uniteti Slatt^s (str apm ndix): 77ir Pon Crisis i\) 
Iris NmeU, St. Martins. * k 

LA: Audubon Cat (j). Mary (!alhonn, Murn>w. 

SS: Animals Can BiU'. Hinmi film, IVraniid Fihns. Santa Monica, CA. 
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consequences of 
human irresponsibilitv 

concept : Excessive breeding of dogs and cats causes pet 
overpc^ulation prf^lems. 




onirTids 



tonguoge orts 



social studies 



niQth 



health/science 



Lamer Outemic; Students 
wiU ciemoiv^ate an under- 
standing erf the scop^, conse- 
quences, and possible «>lutions 
to the pet overpopulation 
proUein through preparation 
of a public infamiation bro- 
chure on the subject. 



Teaching Strategy: Provide 
students with addresses of or- 
ganizations that publish infor- 
mation on the pet overpopuia- 
Hm problem (see resources). 
Hdp students compose letters 
to agencies requesting bro- 
chures and pamphlets on ti^ 
subject. When materials 
arrive, discuss content and lor- 
mat. 



Learning Activity: Students 
each write and design a bn>- 
chune to educate their friends 
and/ or family about the pi*t 
mTrpopulation problem. Stu- 
dents evaluate their own work 
with questions such as: Does it 
say all I want it to? Will ihv 
reader understand the prob- 
lem? Is it attractive enough to 
make someone want to u^ad it? 
Students shaa' copies of ct^m- 
pleted bn^ehures with oth<»r 
classics and/or wimniunitv, 



organising information, 
infomzative writing 



Lramer Outcome; Students 
wili identify sources of the pet 
overpc^lation problem. This 
activity JoUaws LA. 



Teadiing Strategy: Help stu- 
dents make list of potential 
sources of pet dxtf^ ami cats 
(e.g., animal shdters, breed- 
ers, pet stores, friends/ neigh- 
bors, finding a stray, ads in 
the newspaper). Then, help 
students prepare a survey form 
asking what kinds of pets 
people have, where they got 
them, whether they were 
asked to meet any conditions 
in order to get the iwb (e.g., 
spay/ neuter the animal, mini- 
mum yard size, if the)' had 
to pay for the pet). Ask stu- 
dents to survev' several friends 
and neighbors. When students 
complete survwing, compile 
results. Discuss: Where did 
most people get their pets? 
What cnnditiom did thev' h«%'e 
to nuiet? How many j>eopIe 
paid for their pets? 



Learning Activity: After dis- 
cussing results, students writt* 
short pajK^rs CKplaining which 
pet sinirces might aintrihuti* 
to the iH't cnerp€>pulation 
problem, which might hdp to 
alli*viate it, and whv. 



communit>' pniblems 



Leaner Outcome: Students 
will be aware of the extent of 
the pet overpopulation prob- 
lem in their communit)-. This 
activity JoUtnon LA. 



Teaching Strategy: Api>oint 
students to contact the Iwal 
animal shelter(s) to find out 
tlw total numlK-r of animals 
recei\ned, the number placed 
in new homes, the number 
returned to owner, and the 
number destroyed duiing the 
year. Put these numbers on the 
board. 



Learning Activity: Students 
use figures on board to deter- 
mine the percentage of ani- 
mals plac^, returned to 
owner, or destroyed, then 
figure the average number of 
animals recciv-ed by the shel- 
ter each day, Bastjd on what 
th^y learned in LA jK!tivit>, 
students write letters to tht? 
exiitor of a local pa|K»r expre?«- 
ing their feelings about thr pet 
overiKipnlation pmblem, shar- 
ing the local figures* and sug- 
gesting what ina> 1h' done to 
alie\'iate the prf>bleni . 



finding percentages* 
averaging 



Learner OuteH>ine: Students 
will recognize that spay/ 
netiter surgery^ is a nrains irf 
controlling the pet overpopu- 
lation problem, 



Teaching Strategy: Discuss 
spay/neuter surgery as a 
means of preventing pets from 
producing unwanted litters. 
Have students ask parents, 
neighbors, etc., what they 
know about spaying/neutering 
and whether they think it is a 
good or bad idea to spay or 
neuter pets, and why. Discuss 
responses recei\t?d by students. 
Then, invite a veterinarian or 
animal shelter representative 
to speak to the class about pet 
population contn}l, spaying/ 
neutering, and the effects of 
surgery* on a pet's health and 
behavior, or show the film 
Pethoad or Parenthood (see 
rf^ources). Note: Most veteri- 
narians agree that sjwying/ 
neutering has little effect on a 
pet's behavior. It can also 
pn»\t'nt some serious health 
problems and mnse<juently 
lead to a Icmger life span. 

Learning Activity: Following 
sj^eaker's visit or film, students 
disciLvs again tlu* rt>spoiises 
given b\ parents and neigh- 
b<irs. Wen- tht* m^gative ideas 
they had almut tlie t»ffects of 
spaying accurate? Then, 
studmts make jMisters pnmiot- 
ing spay ing a nutans iHT c^on- 
trolling jH't over-jKipulation, 
and display jMisters in sc*hool 
or n)mmunit\'. 



|H*ts, animal behavior 



resources: 

General: Litt»rature on the i>et overpopulation pmblem i? available fn*ni mf>st hK»al animal shelters and animal welfan^ agi'fu-ies 
as well as The Humane Society of th^* United Statt^ (sw ap{>endix). The Animals Aw Crying. \Htnm film. Learning (:ori>oration 
of America, New York, NY. also available fnnn The Humane Stjciety of the Unitt^ States (set* apix'ndi?^): Jmf a Dog (J). Helen 
Griffiths, Pocket (Simon & Schiwter); Wild Df?g.v Three (J) Michael W. Fox, C^oward. McCann, CUtjghegan; "The Animal 
Shelter,'* chapter from Living With Animals (J), American Humane Kducation S<iciety (slv apjK'ndix). 

H/Sj Pethood or Parenthomi, 16mm film t r slidf set, American Veterinary Mc?ilical Associatiorj, f^M) South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IL 60605. 
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conse .uences of 
human Irresponsibility 

CCHKept : Abandoned pets are the products 
ftf irrei^HHisible owners. 




j lOfiQUQQe OftS 



.petonimcis 



social studies 



moth 



heoith/sdence 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize the potential 
consequences of pet abundon- 
ment. 



T^dmig Strateg>': Elicit dis- 
cussion about loose animals in 
the neip;faborh(K>d. How many 
do you think are just wander- 
ing fnm home? How many 
are lost? How many have no 
homes? Explain that many 
people who no lon^r want 
tteir petN simply drop them off 
somewhere, believing that 
someone will take the animali^ 
in or that the>' can fend for 
themselve5i. The^e animals 
a^^ally die as a n^nU of acci- 
(fcnts, disease, cir stanation 
(see lestium^s). Assign student 
to contact animal slieltt r or 
police department to siv if 
abandonOH'nt is against the 
law in your eomnuinit^ , 



Learning Activity: Students 
braiastorm list uf {Kitentia! 
hazards to abanduiuxl pt^ts. 
Then, students write slogans, 
make posters, and write 
sample radio ur television 
anmnjnec*ments warning pvih 
pie about the pn^blems of pi»t 
abandonment. 



informative writing, 
writing ramnierciaLs 



Learner Outcome; Students 
will recogni/x- the role of ani 
nial shelters in pmviding alter 
nati\TS to pi>t abandonment. 



Teaching Strategy: Elicit dis- 
cussion from students about 
the rule of animal sh^'lters. 
What do they do? Who runs 
tliem? Wlm uses them? Where 
do the animals cfune from? Do 
thin all find homes? Slirrw 
film. The Animals Arr 
Cn/ing* (.we r^wmrces). Fol- 
lowing film, discuss student 
feeling alxHit euthanasia. Is it 
fair to kill animals simply be- 
cause no erne wants tliem? 
Why would euthanasia be pref- 
erable to abandonment? 
What can owm-rs do si> that 
neither alternative Is neit»s- 
sary? 'Note; Due to the seasi 
ti\t» nature of this film, it 
vhoukl he previewi'd by t<*ac*h- 
er lH*fore show ing to class. 



Learning Activity: Using 
knowUtige gained in film, stu 
dent« write dt^^a^-riptifias of the 
role tilt* animal sheHer plajs 
in the* connnunity and list rea- 
sons why unwantt*d pets 
should Ih taken Co a sbeiter 
rather than abandonitt 



iTnnnnmity agem^tes 



Learner Outcmne: Students 
will identify the potential 
efiecis abamlnned pets can 
hax-e on human health and the 
envinmment. 



Teaching Strati^: Ask stu- 
dents to speculate about where 
abandoned pets seek food. Al- 
though many starve, others 
exist for some time on garbage 
or by killing and eating Icx^ 
wildlife or evwi farm animals. 
Provide students with addres- 
ses of the local health depart- 
ment, conservation or envi- 
n^nmental protection office, 
and state departnumt of agri- 
culture. 



Learning Activity: Students 
choose* om! of the abo\^ officii 
and, as a class, write a letter 
retjuesting information about 
the probUnns caused by aban- 
dom^ or fret»-rc^ming ani- 
mals, and any pn)grams that 
may have lieen set up to com- 
l>at these problems. Students 
asv information nnreived to 
create a bulletin bt>ard with 
the then>e, "Abandoning Pets 
Hurts Everyone." 



public health, safety^ ei^oloj^- 



resources: 

LA: AhamUmnl {]). CD. Ciriffiths. Yearling (IVll); Thr Cat That Ovvnamv (J), Helen La IVnta. Scholastic; Just a Do^ (J), 
Helim Griffith, Poekt-t (Sin)on & Sehiister); Wihl Dn^s Thnv (J). Michael \\ . Fox, Coward. Mc^.ann. CuHighegan: Sumim rdog 
(J), Thorn Roberts. Caniehit (Avon): /\ llomv h Bi'hmi:^inu> To Soninmr, filmstrip, Bf>ultliT Hun^ane S<Kietv "^2^3 55th Stn^^t 
Boulder, CO 80.K)K - • » 

SS: Thr Afiimals Art Crying:. IHmm fiini. Learning CorjHiration of America, New York. \Y. alwi available from The Huniam' 
.Society of (he Tnited Staii»s (six* iipjwcnfliM. 



0^. 
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uiild onlmQls 




Out of sight and out of mind, wild animals are of little or no TOncern 
to many humans. Often unaware of the detrimental effects of their actions 
on the environment, humans shape and alter the world to fit their own 
needs. As a result, they interfere with the balance of nature essential to a 
healthy environment , Some humans have more direct contact and 
involvement with wild animals, but view them only in terms of the profits 
or recreation they provide. Both the unintentional and the direct activities 
can have the same result-tremendous problems for the wild animals 

that share the earth. 

The activities in this section are designed to help students undei^tand the 
interconnection and interdependency of all living things, identify the 
problems caused by human interference in the natural environment, and 
recognize their responsibility for maintaining a healthy environment for 

both humans and animals. 



nature's interdependence 



concept : Humans share the earth with other animals. 




uidorifTKis 



ionguoge orts 



sodol studies 



moth 



heoith/science 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will chronicle the daytime or 
nighttitue travels and activi- 
ties of a local wild animal. 



Teadiing Strategy: Explain 
what a journa! is and how it h 
used. Help students list wild 
animals that may be found in 
or around their cominunitv. 



Learning Activity: Each 
s:tu&'nt selects; an animal from 
the list and "becomes^ that 
animal for a day. Using the 
library or classroom refcrenct* 
materials, students reisearch 
information abimt their select* 
ed animals. Then students 
write journals, using the first 
person point of \icw, that 
chronicle the animals' activi- 
ties from the time they awaken 
or become active. Journals 
should bi* written with us 
much detail as fact and imag- 
ination allow. A rt?ctird of the 
different places whirre the ani- 
mals travel as well as notts 
about activities raid ciKiiun- 
ters should be ini ludt*d. 



using resources* 
organizing information, 
writing stories 



Learner Outcon^: Students 
will identify animals that li\T 
on different continents and 
octraas of the world. 



Teaching Strat^; Post a 
large map of the world on a 
bulletin board. Supply pins 
and small scjuares of imper to 
make *'flags" to use on the 
map. Assign each of the 
world's continents and ixx^ans 
to gmups of students. Iratruct 
each group to use class-room or 
Iibrar>' rmiurces to identify 
and rej^aurch at least three ani- 
mals that arc nati\e to their 
asKigned ctmtinent or ocean. 

Ii45aming Activity: Students 
identify animals native to tliejr 
assigned continents or oceans 
ami make a flag ]iin for each, 
with the name of the animal 
on one side and a one-word 
description of its habitat on 
the other side (e.g., desert, 
forest , sea ^ iw cap , field , 
mountain). Then, students 
place flag pias in the an»a of 
the bulletin t>oard map whert* 
the animal is mmt cfmnuonh 
found. Discu.^; Is there any 
area where no aiiimuls arc 
hnmd? Are there any animals 
that can be found in many dif- 
ferent ]ilacf*s around the 
wurUJ ? Are t hi^sc animals 
native to all of the areas where 
the)* now liw or ha\e they 
been brought there by 
humans? Which kinds of the 
animals identific^d can cmly be 
found on one c^ontinent or in 

gcography/etrntinents 
and oceans 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will rtw>gnixe that simic ani« 
mals* habitats cover lar;^* 
areas. 



Teaching Strategy*: Help stu- 
dents identify H*\eral animals 
that migrate n^gularly (e.g., 
w^iales, most birds, monarch 
butterflies, eels, .sonu* African 
plains animals-sei.* n^nirec^). 
Discuss why animals migrate. 



Learning Activity: Student 
gniups mch choose a migrat- 
ing aninuil and um' classrooni 
or librarj' resources to Research 
its migrator)' nnite, including 
such information as the dis- 
tance it travels, how long its 
migration takes, and the conti- 
nents, ctnmtric*s. or tK^ans it 
cnwaics. Then, .students c^jni- 
bine informati<m and make 
three classnHmi charts, placing 
the animals in rank order 
atxtinling to distant^* trawletl 
time traveled, and niunlH.'r of 
countries, continents, or 
tKvaas erossi*<l. Disc^uss: What 
happ«*ns to the animals if their 
migratory rout<*s arc inter- 
rupted by human t^onstruc- 
tions ^c.g , pijTfliues, roads, 
cities. da:ns). 



ordering^, measuring 
distant^ 



Learner Outcome; Students 
will idi^ntify characteristics of 
some wild animals that ha\*e 
enabled the animals to flouriidb 
in or around human habitat. 



Teaching Strategy: Hel[i stu- 
dents identify .several kxral 
wild animals that seem to 
thrive despite human en- 
crtHtchmeni on their natural 
habitat (e.g., ofXiSMim, chip- 
munk, crow, skunk* coyote^ 
wiNidchuck, pojcupine, rabbit, 
gulK racttHm, pigerm)* Discuss 
]Kissible explanatioas for each 
species' suax»ss (see resources). 
Assigis each animal to a group 
of studinits. 



Learning Activity: Student 
groups u.se classroom or 
librarv- resources to research 
Itt^havior and characteristics of 
assigmxl aninmls. Then, stu- 
dents use informatitm gather- 
ed to formulate a list of 
characteristics that have ena- 
bled the anifual to thrive at 
the etige of human civili2:ation 
wliilc otlier wild animals ha\'e 
died off (e.g.. largi' nunilx'rs 
Utrn, ability to cat human 
garbage, approj^riatc camou- 
flage*). Student groufis mount 
informatiiui gathcri*d with 
drawings of animals on a 
bulletin board entitktJ "Ani- 
mal Stirxivors." 



animal homes, animal 
adaptations, hvpothi^si-Jug 



resources: 

General: Kingdom Oj the Animals, filmstrip scries. National (;t^)uraphic St>cict>\ U ashin^ton. IX A Walk In ilw l on st, 16mm 
film, PsTamid Films, Santa Mimica, ("A; Tfwhinfi Aids For iJriufi and Ltwuinu.: Auituals Artiund tin* World ninl Birds, 
language arts units^, National Associatitm for the Ad\ afUH.*uu?nt of Humane Education (siv ap}H'ndi\); The Intvrnaiiumd Wildlife 
Encyclopedia^ Maurice and Robert Burton, i*ils., Cavundish. 

LA & H/S: The Sunivim. Kridnririg Animals Oj North America (J), Jack l>enttui Sc*t)tt, Harciiurt Brat^e Jm antn ich; Snrci 
:Mghbors: Wildlife In a City (J), Mary Adrian, Hastings II(9Um*. 

MA: Mifirating Animals (j), Michael J. Walker, McKay: Am'r/i<i/A/i/i4feifio« (A), John Ciondsey-Tbompson. Putnaurs. 
c rnn^ HUMANE EDUCATION CURRICULUM GUIDE r ^ - . 
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nature's interdependence 



concept : In nature all things, living and non-living, arc connected* 




_iuld onimQis 



longuogc orts 



sociol studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



Lenmer CNitcome: By pre- 
edicting tlie outcome erf the 
remm^ of otw or more com- 
ponents from the natural envi- 
ronment, studentTi will demon- 
strate an understanding that 
ail thini^K in nature anf con- 
nected. 



ToH^bang Strategy: Share w ith 
students an example of a 
**What if..." situatiim (e.g.. 
What if the rain stop{ied fall- 
ing? What if all the trees 
died?). 



Leamiiig Activity: Students 
research and list the contrshu- 
tions of a chosen con])K7nent of 
nature (e.g., trees, grans, rain. 
5now« birds, animals). Then, 
students write an essaj- or pre- 
pare an oral preM*ntatioii with 
the theme "What Jf,,/* their 
chosen subject did not exist. 



writing es<»ay^, 
using rcMiurces 



Leaner C>utc<mie: By defend- 
ing an animal s|Kvii*^* right ti* 
exist, students will demon- 
strate an unden^tanding of the 
role it plays in its natural en\ i- 
ronnient. 



Teaching Stratcg) : Suggi^t to 
dass that a particular spivies 
of animal (c,g., lx?i% snake, 
rahhit, bat) be put on trial t«j 
determine if it is a necesj»ar>^ 
part of its nattu-al envimn- 
nient. Have pnwjecutor charge^ 
that the species is imJess and 
thert*fon» should he eliminatiHl 
fmm its nahira! envin>ninent , 



Learning Activtt>': Students 
set up a mtKh*l anirtr<H>ni and 
place the animal sjHH^ies on 
trial. Individual .students 
assume niles of judge, jur\, 
pn^ecutor, defease attcjrney, 
eiMirl derk. defendant, and 
witm"sses (other aniniuls or 
plants that de()end on, are 
eaten by, or t»fmijH*te with 
defendant, humans who like 
or dislikt* theainniaU, 



judicial procei«». 
enviroiunental protection 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize that all animals 
de{K*nd upon otluT animals; or 
plants for siistenantx?. 



Teaching Strategy: Provide 

yarn and animal name signs. 
Ajisign each of t\\eh e students 
the following rult^: 

1 sun 

5 plants 

3 hcrbiwres-- field mife 

2 caniiwrtn*— ftixes 
1 tmiiiivure— In^ar 

IJsi^ strands of yarn iu attach 
eacli pla\X'r ia evcr>' other 
player who u'prestrnts some- 
thing that his/her plant or 
uninial might eat and/or 
derivi* energ) from (i.e. sxm 
to plants, plants to mit^% mice 
to foxes, bear to mice and 
plants). Kxplain conntvtions 
ami w hat plants/animals draw 
fn)fn each other (Kememlx'r 
that plants derive nutrients 
fr<»ni animal waste and decay- 
ing plant aniuuil uuitter, so 
the animals are "finid suurei-s** 
for the plants as well as the 
rexerseK 



Learning Activity; Pose 
rjucistion: What would hapj?en 
if an> one elenu*nt in the ftnid 
we!) chsap]K-ared? Students 
Ufit involvcHl in wel> cut tlu* 
yarn to nL*pres€*nt the hiss or 
flisapiH'uraiKv of om» plant or 
aniiiial in the weh. All plants 
or animals that d^H^nd on that 
item for foinl or jXjpulation 
c-ontrol must then Ih' cut. 
C'ontinne until all have lHX*n 
alfivted, illiistrating the 
ei^niHi'tion of all facets of 
nature. Students make |>i^ters 
U} iiiuslrat** a t«MHl weh. 



natural cycles* 
f f >od chains 
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resources: 



(ieneml: Haw Living TfUnf^ Depend On Each Other, filmstrip. National Gwigmphic Society, Washington, DC:; A Walk In the 
fornrf, lemra fflm. Pyramid Films, Santa Monica, CA; Wild America: Who Needs If?, I6mm film, Phijenix Films, New York, 
NY; Fwdatar and Pollination^ ecology card games. Dynamic Teaching Materials, San Diego, CA; Manure To Meadow To 
Milkdtake (A), handbook of ejivironmental activities* Eric Jorgensen, Trout Black, and Man Ha!lese>% Hidden Villa Environ- 
mental Education Prt^ect, Drawer A-H, Altos, CA 94022; Jmj Of Nature: How To OhKfme and Appreciate the Great 
ChitdwrB (A), Header's Digiest. 
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human responsibilities 



concept : Humans have the responsibility to preserve and allow for 
the development of natural habitats for wildlife* 




uddcrirTKils 



longuoge orts 



LeftrMr Outcome: Students 
wlU write news stories to 
demonstrate an understanding 
of the importance of efforts to 
preserve wildlife habitat. This 
acHvityfoll0usiSS. 



Teac^ng Strategy: Instruct 
students in the fundamentals 
erf writing a news storj- (e.g., 
idling most im]>ortant facts 
at be^nning of story; answer- 
ing the questions who, what, 
when^ where, why, and how 
in the first paragraph). 



Learning Activity: Students 
write news stories about their 
efforts to improve wildlife 
habitat arotmd their school or 
in the park. Stories should 
include reasons why their 
efforts were important for tin* 
aniniaLs and the ctinunnnilv. 



social studies 



Learmr Outcome: Students 
wili demonstrate an under- 
standing of the proc(?ss in- 
volved in developing natural 
habitat areas for wildlife. 



Teaddng Strat€|^: Provide re- 
sources and direct studenbs in 
developing a plan for creating 
natural habitat areas for wild- 
life on the »hool grounds or in 
a nearby park (see re^urccs). 



Learning Activity: Students 
resx^arch tfe components of a 
chosen natural habitat and de- 
sign a practical plan for con- 
verting the desugnaled space. 
Tht ^ with assistance from 
teacher (and approval/supptirt 
fn>ni schmil or jiark officials), 
students carrv- out plan and 
ei>nvert artra to incit^ase habi- 
tat for wildlife. 



moth 



heolth/science 



Learmr Outeome: Stuck'nts 
will recognize that riianging a 
habitat to make it better for 
otm species can involve the 
destruction of the habitat for 
other species* 



Teaching Strategy: Define 
fmbtiat and provide pictui^s 
of several ^mple habitats (see 
resources). Discuss which ani~ 
mak live in each and point out 
the fact that di^erent types of 
habitats support different 
kinds of animals. Provide 
materials (cardboard box, 
clay, twigs, paper, paint) and 
help students construct a 
model of a mature forest habi- 
tat. Di.scuss animals that 
might be found in your model 
habitat (wild turkeys, snow- 
shew hares, owls, timber 
wolves, bobcat, lynx, gray or 
red squirrels, etc). Point out 
tlw fact that animals such as 
deer, cottontail rabbit!^, man>' 
songbirds, pheasants, and 
other ground dw elling animals 
aren't usually found in mature 
forests hci*ause the taU trees 
don't let in enough hght for 
young tret^ and .shrubs to 
grow, and these animals either 
prefer more open areas or need 
the young trees and shnihs for 
Unni, shelter, or song perches. 
Kxpiuin that by changing the 
forest, humans can create 
habitat for these animals. 
Changt» your niodel habitat by 
cutting down all the trm. 
Discuss which animals w ill be 
able to nHJ\e into the habitat 
now that tla? low level plants 
and tttvs can grow. What 
happens to the njature forest 
animals? (Their natural habi- 
tat Is gone^mature trees, dead 
or hill low trees, proteetion 
pnnidiHl by dense fon^-and 
most animals adapted to 
f nature f4iri*sts will leave.) 



i'uutiuurd on next page 
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ionguoge orts 


socio! studies 


moth 


heotth/science 


writing news stories. 
orgaa*xtng infurmatinn 


ronimimih action 




W Maa^vuSvis* i^««tivt^f« Cfriln*-*in§C 

iM«CArnin^ iikfriiviiy. ^9111^11:1113 
asM.st teacher in coitstructing 
and chan^png model habitat. 
Then, dtM:us$i: If improving a 
huhitat for one animal ntt'ans 
dt'stmying it for another, how 
should choiet^ tx* made as to 
which is best i* 

habitat 



resources: 



Catterai: A Walk In thv Furt'^t, I6mm film, IV^amid Films, Santa Monica, CA; Wild Amrrira: Who XeMs It?^ Ifiniin film. 
Phoenix Film«i, Ntnv York, NY; Whatfifmll WeDo With thv lMmi?Q). Laurenct Pringie, OovvelL 



SS: "Invite Wildlife To Your Backyard," reprint. N«tionul W'ildliie Kt^dcration (mv apjH ndix) , 



H/S: Hati'^ When Plants and Animals JJrv. filnistrip serit»s, Naticnial (UKjjijraphic Soi*iei> , WaNhin^ton, IX'; Erolo^y In \aturt'\ 
Cfmmunitics, study prints, S\'K, Chicago, II.: Jmj Of Sature: Hou To Ohstm r and Appraiatv the On-at Outdoors (A) , Header^ 
Digest. 
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human responsibilities 



concept : Humans have the responsibility to maintain a healthy 
environment for humans and otht^r living things. 




longuoge arts 



sociol studies 



moth 



heolth/sdence 



Learner Oulcome: Stuckiits 
will rt-ciignm* that human 
actitiiui such as wnclaU^in can 
offivt animals and tfn* Hivi- 
runinmt. 



Teaching Strategy: Defint* 
vaudalism for students and 
elicit discuvvitm atHnit ?itudent 
exiK'nciKf^ with the pnibletn 
(e.g., what exanipk*s trf van- 
ddlisni ihiy haw seen, whci 
tiuA think participates in van- 
dalism, why they think |HH»ple 
vuiiilali?-.i% hnw they feel ahcnit 
tlu' pniblem). Then, ask stu- 
dents wh«> cir what mii^sht l>e 
hurt/affi>cti\l by some uf the 
i*xanipl(»s of vundaiisni dis- 
cujistnl Shtiw film Thv Hotj 
\\ ho IJh^t Dar * (see re- 
MMirees). After film, discuss 
other acts of vandalism that 
mi^ht afftvt animals and/f»r 
the human and nafural envi- 
runinents (i-.^;., huakiu^ ^luss 
cir wiiuhnvs. tearing down 
lemt's. painting buildings, 
carving ou \ut*s), Kxplain that 
littering is also a fo*-m at 
\andaiisni an<i is a niajur 
tliH'at to aiiinsals (e.j^., birds 
caught in fishin^^ line, animals 
stranj^led in plastic six ])ack 
fiolders, |H*t\ cul cm broken 
botths or cans, puisonmis 
c hi'iiuciiK or prmhiclsijiimfieij 
in water or landlills). 'Nnie: 
In ordei to make effivlive use 
of tfiis film, pn view it l>ef<>re 
^Ijowihii iuid eniisult \hv 
aeeotfipanyiii^ teaching i^nidt*. 

Learning Activity: Students 
create* posterv and slogans 
illiistratinu the cHiiL'ts vandal- 
i'^iii can ha\e on other 
humans, animals, and the 
envircMuncnt. H possible, 
display posters around sch<H)l 
or cMuuinunitv. 



citirenship. %anHalism 



Learner Outcome; B\ jiiiru'S - 
ing their families^ students 
will nt'ccigni^c* the wav-s in 
which individ lals are working 
tf> ktH'p the envirtinnient 
healthy. 



Teaching Strategy*: Discuss ac- 
iions that individual familsc^i 
can take to l»*lp keep the en\ i- 
ninment tn*althy (e.g., rfcy- 
cling can.s, hfittles, and pa|)er, 
using public transfHirtation, 
making iHmipust piles, curtail- 
ing use of ix'siicides and iKTbi- 
cides, cleaning up after jieis). 
Help students fornutlate tla*se 
items into a checklist. 



Learning Activity: Students 
prepan' chivklist and survey 
families to mv ho\^■ many of 
tlu' praetitt-s each family fc?l- 
lows. TIh'u. stutieiits use the 
ci>lhx-ted iiifurUKition to fi^iiri* 
j>ertvntagt«s of families en- 
gaj»tHl in each a(tJ\it\. As a 
class, students discuss s\a>s 
that clnldreu can help to 
kfvp ihv environment health) 
ie>r iiumans and other animals. 



riTurding data and drawing 
conclusions, finding 
pcRvntages 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will nwgnizc pnxjesses by 
which waste can 1h* recscled 
to help kwp the ensironment 
iH-althv. 



Teaching Straleg>': Elicit di^i- 
cussinn aNxft the kinds of 
niatiTials that can be rec>'cled 
into ni*H' pniducts (e.R., cans, 
glass, pa|K»r. coniiKist, trash — 
set* resources). If possible, in- 
\'ite a sj:K»ak«*r fn)m a lfx:al 
environmental protection 
agency or lecycling plant to 
talk to students almut the 
procf*sses imolved in recy- 
cling. 



Learning Activity: Students 
choiwii- a rtryclablc product 
aiul illustrate, graphically or 
in writing, hosv the pn>durt is 
transfornuHl into nesv, usable 
material. Then, students 
t'xplain how r<*cyclinK helps to 
keep tite cnsironnH-nt healthy. 
Tlk*n discuss: W hat hapjH*nsti> 
materials ami waste that can't 
1h" rt»cvcled? 



eit)hig> 
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resources: 



Gcaeml{ -Pollution Pointers Fot Elementary Students," |>r<^ list, "Community Clean-Up Campflijjn Check List. " and "Organ- 
izing an Anti-Utter Profcct With Sted Dmna and Pails," pamphlets. Keep America fik^autiful. 99 Park Awnue. Nev^' York. NY 
10016; Manure To Meadow To Mlihhake (A), hsndbo<^ ol environmental activities, Krie JorgtiKon, Trout Black, and Mar>' 
HaUfsey, Hiddbn Villa Environni<Mital Education Project, Drawer A-H. Los Altos. CA 94022. 

The Boy Who Lihd Deer, 16mni film, laming Corporation of America. New York. NY. 



WSi "Recycling," reprint. National Wildlife Federation (see appendix). 
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human responsibilities 

C<^ept : Humans have the responsibility to sMow wild animals in 
captivity to live as naturally as pcKsible. 




bnguoge arts 



Leanifr ChitcfHaMs Students 
will Identily pnrfilems that 
ivsult when a wild animal is 
kept in an unnatural (environ- 
ment. 



Teadaing Strategy: Show the 
film or have the class read the 
book, Lafo^dio, the Lion Who 
Shoi Back (see resources). 
Elicit discussion about Lafca- 
dio s dilemma at the end of the 
story, when he no longer fits in 
dther the human w<irld or the 
animal world. 



Learning Activity: Student!* 
Ifet main lea'ioas why Lafca- 
dio (1) will no longer be happy 
living as a hunmn, and (2) wiii 
not be able tu rvlutn to the 
wild as a lion. Then, students 
write cs5a>*s explaining wh> 
they think it is iniptirtant to 
allow real wild animals to 
as naturally as }K)ssibk% even 
in captivity. 



socio! studies 



I^iner Outcon^s Students 
will recofpnize how housing 
captive wild animaLs in natur- 
al habitat enhances the educa- 
tional function of the commu- 
nity^ zoo. 



Teadin^ Strategy: Ask stu- 
dents: What is a zoo? Why do 
we have zoos? What types of 
animals live in the zoo? Where 
do these animals come from? 
Define one of the primary 
functions of a zoo as rduca- 
turn, prtniding humans with a 
place >*'here we can l^rn 
about animals and how they 
live r^urces), and come 
to appreciate our stmilaritia» 
and differences. Then ask stu- 
dents: Which would provide 
human visitors with a monD 
accurate picture of an animal's 
habits and behavior, the ani- 
mal in a clean concrete or tile 
cajje or the animal surnMmded 
by plants, trees, water. UKhs^ 
etc. that are similar tci its home 
in the wild? Where do you act 
most naturally or "like yuur- 
self/* at home in famihar sur- 
rtuiiidinuK €>r in a «<tran|^e place 
surrf Minded by stranjiers? 
Arrange a visit to a Icica! ztM) or 
wild animal park, fh'lp stu- 
clients identify some of the ani- 
mals they will Mt' during their 
visit. 



Learning Activity; Students 
eac h c}HK>siMme of the animals 
that tlu'v will stv at the /ih) or 
wild animal park, and use !i- 
hrar\ or clavsnH>m rt*sourct*s to 



moth 



Lramer Outcome: Students 
will recognize that the space 
needed to provide natural 
habitats for capti\'e animals is 
determined by behavioral as 
H'ell as phs-sical needs. 



Teaching Strategy: Demon- 
strate how to measure area 
a^ng square feet or square 
meters. Lead dass in discus- 
sion of what constitutes 
human natural beha\ior (Ccg., 
plavnng, grooming, exercising, 
fwd gathering, interacting 
with other humans) . 



Learning Activity: Students 
measure thdir own bedrooms 
and n\?ord the area in sc}uare 
feet or meters. Then, students 
discass w hether this spai^e, if 
properly equipped, M^dd be 
adtHjuate for them to li^^e in 
and winild meet their physica! 
needs. What aliout their U'ha- 
\ inra! neeils? Would thi*>- he 
satisfii"d eonfinetl to such a 
nuninial spaiv? 



heokh/science 



Learmr Outcome: Students 
will demonstrate an under- 
standing of the concqit of 
ftil^ht distance and recognize 
the impltratiuas for housing 
wild animals in captivity. 



Teaching Strategy: Pair stu- 
dents and instruct one member 
of each pair to stand as clixe as 
possible to his/her partner 
(facing the partj^r) and b^n 
talking. After a few minutes 
ask the quiet partner if he/she 
is uncomfortable having the 
speaker so cloise. Then have 
the talking partia:*r move back 
sJowly until the quiet f^rtner 
is comfortable with the dis- 
tance. Mark the distance be- 
tween }uirtners, (It shcmld be 
approximately arm's length, 
or human flight distance-the 
distance at which humans feel 
"safe" fnjni others of their 
own kind.) Explain that all 
animals have a biological 
flight distance and, if forced to 
liw too chtse tf>KethiT, suffer 
ix»nstant stn^. 



I4rammg Activits; Students 
choose B wild animal and re- 
search its natural behavior to 
siv what tliey can learn about 
its necessary flight distance 
and/or how it n*acts when its 
flight distanci* is vicilatt»d- 
Then students discuss: \\ hat 
hapjH*fLS to animals in zoos 
that are confimnl in such a 
way that the>- can't juaintuin 
tht»ir flight distamv from other 
animals or humans? 



amtinued on wxt page 
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longuoge orts 


social studies 


moth 


heolth/science 




learn what they can abcnit tht* 
animar.s natural homr. 
Ffilkiwing zoo vi%iU ^inhnts 
mmpure the ^hibits in which 
their animah wen? houst»d tii 
what thw learm*d abintt the 
aniinai!! naiurai nnntti^. ii n 
zoo visitor didn*t study the 
animal In^fore his/her trip to 
the zoo, >%^u!d the exhibit 
enable htni/tK*r to learn any* 
thing about the wa>' the ani- 
mal \i\vs in the wild? Why or 
wh>' not? 






iiienltfytng main 
drawing condumcMi^ 


community agencie^i 


mea)>urenient« 
S^lial relali(m9»htp^ 


flight distance, ?itnr?» 



resources: 

General: A/rrriom:^ From Edt n, Kiinni film. Tin}e-Lif<% Faranins, NJ; Look At Zom. Uhnm fihn. National lliHjgraphU' Smiety, 
l^'a^shington, IX::; Wfcfi% Who In the /jm?, Ifimm film, Centron Films, La\% rrnci\ KS. 



LA: iM^vaditB, thr I Aon Who Shot Rack. Uimm fUni, Lf^arning Ctirptiratiou of Ainerka. New York, NY, or LafratluK the I Aon 
Who Shot Bat-k (J). Sinn Silverslein, llaqH-r fit How; Cnj Oj fhv Crow (J), Jean Craighead Cc-orKe. Harjnr U How. 

SSj 7mos Without Cai^vs (JK Judith Rinartl, National (ieo^raphic SiKit tv ; (ioiu^ To tht Vmo With Hof^rr Caras (J). Hotter dims. 
Haritmrt Bract Jovamnieh: Zoos In thr Making, (J), Doroths K. ShuttJiisworth. DtJlton: Ijft In Zoos and Prf-M-n r {}), Wild! 
Wild World Of Animals Series. Tiiiu^Life; City Of Rinls and B{mts (J), Jaek DenttiuSttitt, l*ulnain\. 



H/S: Thi' Viru From ihvOuk (J). Jtichtli anci Ih rln rt Kohl, Si ribm r's 
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human interference 



concept : Humans often destroy wild animal habitats;* 




fonguoge orts 



sodoi studies 



moth 



heoith/scienc^^ 



Learner Outcome: Studcntsi 
will explore their fe^^lingsi 
about habitat destruction. 
ThisarUvityfonoua SS. 



TeachiiiK Stratt^ : Elicit dis- 
cussm 4 about ways that: 
humans can prevent dcstrirc- 
tion of wild animal habitats. 
What kind of thinf^is mi^t 
humans have to do witbimt? 
Ask stuttents how thc> fed 
about making sacrifices in 
order to save animai habitats. 
Discuss why the preM.'rvation 
of H'ild animai habitats might 
be important hi humans as 
well as to animals. 



Learning Activity: Students 
write essa>'s t-xprtrssiiij; why 
habitat prc!Si'r\ation is ini|K)r- 
tant to people as well as ani* 
mals, concluding the vhshs's 
wi'Ir a paragraph cKprcssini^ 
their pcTrsimal feelings alniut 
the impf irtamT of habitat pres- 
er\*aticm. 



writing essays 



Learner Chilcnme: Students 
will recognize that human in- 
tmsts sometimes ctmflict w»ith 
them* nf animals. 



Teadiing Stratc^^: Present a 
dilemma in w*htch humans' 
proposed ase of a land area 
means the destruction of 
animals* habitat (e.g., a noar* 
b>' wotxis is tci be clean^ to 
build an apartment complex; 
a shoi^ng center is ' ^ built 
on the meadow ntrxi to the 
park; a pond is gcnng to \n: 
filled in to make more land for 
a houMng development). 



Ixiiming Activity: Stud(*nts 
discuss the proposed use of 
land, taking both the humans 
and the animals* interests into 
ac^Hnint. Then, sluck»nts list 
{Kissible alternative i*c?urK(*s of 
action and explore* {xiiential 
c:tmsiH}uences of each for thf 
animals, the pniple directly in- 
voh tiJ, and tin* conmumity or 
n*ji^ion as a w hfile. Students try 
to propoM* a compromise plan 
that aeconmiodatcM^ both 
hiunaas and uninials. Aftir 
iiiinpletion, students diH.*uss 
why it was difficult (or ini 
jKKvvible) t'> reach a working 
ittoipromi^e. 



eommunitips, vahuH, 
land usir 



Learner Outcome! Students 
will recognize that habitat 
destruction is the primary 
threat to the sur\ival of ani- 
mal species. 



Teaching Stratt^: Prepare a 
list tst sev'cral currently endan- 
gered animal species that are 
primarily threatened by habi- 
tat deKtniction (sec nsstmrces). 
Discuss with students why 
these animals' habitats hav'e 
been largd>* eradicated. 



[4raming Activity: Students 
each choose^ <me of the endan** 
j^red s|Htinirs threatened by 
habitat destruction and 
prepare short research papers 
describing the* animal arid out- 
lining its eurrent situation and 
status. After cf>mp!etion of 
paiK»rs, students discuss the 
sjHxnt^' predicami^nt and how 
it might hv resolved. Is it im- 
portant to preserv e the habitat 
of «n endangerrd s|H*cies? 
Should thm* 1m* a law that prt*- 
vi'Ots humans from ever de- 
stn>ying the habitat of an en- 
dangered sjKHies? Or, shtHiId 
thi 1m' excvptioas? What 
r<*strielions<m habitat deitnic- 
tiofi exist urnkT eurn-nt laws? 



animal homes. 
endangi*red animals 



resources: 

General: The Mouutaiu (J). Peter Parnall, l>onhletlay; A Walk hi thr Fon'st. l^nun film. IN nmnd Films. Santa Moniea, (!A. 



LA & SS: What Should Wv Do With the Lamir (J), Laurentf Pringle, Crowrll; WtUi Atfurun: Who S^eds iff, liiuim tihii. 
Phoenin Films, New York, NY. 

H/Ss Wildlife Ah^t! Tlw S/rw^/r To Sun ire (J) and Vani^hinu Wildlife Of Snrfh Amenea (A). I'honias B Allen, and Auiinals hi 
Ehittf^: Trying To Sat e Our Wildlife (J), National {;c*f>Kraphie SoiiHy; And Then There Were Soue (J), Nina lAt u. Unit, 
Rinefaart & Wiastun; Vanishinii Speciefi (J), Hon VVilsim, t:hartwell Hoase; Sating Our Wild Animals, two part iihnstrip >-rii»s. 
National Geographic ScKTiety^ Washin0on, IK:; Extinet. Km/nngmt/, and Thn^uinied, filmstrip stories, Poinfret Hotisi . .^)njfrt t 
Center, CT. For additional information cm endangi-red animals, write Offiiv irf Kndangen^l Sinvies, Fisli aid \\ ildlife Ser\ iit\ 
U.S. Department of the* IntcTior, Washington, IX: a)24«. or contact The HumaiH' S<Kiet> of tlie Uniteti States, DHeiuh-rs of 
Wildlfe, Animal Welfare lastitute. Center for Environmental Education, Center For Action i>n Knchingerc^l SjH^cies. World 
Wildlife Fund, or National Wildlife Federation <!»t ap{H*ndix). 
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human interference 



0;>rKeipt : Some species of animals have become endangered or 
extinct as ti» resutt of human inteHfcrence* 




u^donirndls 



longuogeorts 



socfoi studies 



moth 



health/science 



LiMiaer Outcomes Students 
will rccogpixe that the loss ctf 
any animal spedes will have 
some negative cosmquenm 
on humans and the natural 
worid. 



Teaching Strategy: Supply a 
list ten animals^ including 
wild, pet^ and farm animals. 
Tell stucfc^ts to pretend they 
are Noah and that they have 
room to put Just six more pairs 
of animals on the Ark, but ail 
ten animsls on the \hi still re- 
main to be chosen. Discuss 
reasom for and against includ- 
ing each of the ten animals. 
(Be certain to point out what 
othifr living things would lie 
affected if each of the animals 
was no longer annmd.) Vole 
on which six animals 5^uld be 
allowed to boatd the Ark, let- 
ting each j>tud ^nt vote for six 
of the ten animal^i. 



Learning Activity: Students 
vote on which six animals to 
inclucb on the Ark, the n dis- 
cuss which lines wvre left be- 
hind and why. Was it hard to 
leave any of the animals 
behind? Is it important to sa\'e 
all animal species? Students 
follow up Noah s Ark voting 
game by writing c^^'s about 
tluHr favorite animal and how 
their lives would be different if 
that aninml were to Uti?me 
extinct. 



drawing eomrlusions. 
writing essays 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will demonstrate an under- 
staiKling of the plight of an en- 
dangqred animal by conduct- 
ing a public education cam- 
paign about the animal and 
the problems it faces. 



Teadiing Strategy: Choose an 
animal species that is in dan- 
ger of extinction (see re- 
sources). Help students j/^thcr 
infcmnation about the jqpedes 
from the librar>' and by writ- 
ing to organizations concerned 
with eni^ngered specks (sm: 
res^Hurces). Disci0» the reasons 
the chosen s{iecies has beci^me 
endangenrd. 



Learning Activity: Students 
publicize information abcnit 
the selected endangered 
s{K?cii's an posters and bunners. 
Students should use poems, 
slogans, interesting facts and 
pictures to decorate pt^sters, 
then display pt^tem in sch<ioi 
or community areas. Finally, 
studi^ts write letters tc» slate 
or f«leral wildlife officials ex- 
pr(%Mng su|T}>ort for pn>tei1ion 
of ihv animal, and |K^t any 
rcs|K>aves rtx.'cived. 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will ictentify current efforts to 
save the whooping crane from 
extim^ion. 



Teaching Strategy: Have stu- 
dents research thwf histor>* <rf 
the whooping crane^ noting 
{Kjpulation fluctuations and 
the wa>'!S in which the specks 
has lieen threatened by human 
interference (see reMHiices). 



Learning Activity: Students 
respeaich efforts to save the 
whooping crane from extinc- 
tion (captiw breeding pro- 
grams, Imter parenting of 
nnmg by sandhill cranes, ban 
cm hunting of raigrator>' birds, 
establishment of a second 
uhooping crane flcK'k-see re- 
sources). Then, students dis- 
Lxiss the t*urrent efforts; Do 
they sec-m to be working? 
What else could be done? 
What are presently the big- 
g^t threats to the survival oi 
tlie wtwHiping cranes? Students 
create a dicn^ama of a marsh, 
placing wluHiping cram* nests 
in appropriate places. 



itmimanitv action 



endangered species/ 
wlmoping crane 
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n 4 , 



resources: 



General: Fbr information on . ndiuigeml aninjak. write Office of Endangered Specifs, Fish and Wildife Serbia?, U.S. Depart- 
iwsnt erf the Interior, Washins;ton, DC 2)240, or contact Animal Welfare InsHtute, Center for Action on Endangered Species, 
Center fnr Environmental Education, The Humane Society of the United States, Defenders of Wildlife, Worid Wildlife Fund, or 
Natioaal Wildlife Federation (see appendix for addresses). Wtidife Alert! The Strugf^e To Survive (J), Thomas B. Allen, and 
Af^mala In Danger: Trying To Save Our WildHfe (J), Nadonal Geographic Societ)-; And Then There Were None Q), Nina Leen, 
Holt, Rindmrt & Winston; Vonfefcing Speries (J), Bon Wilson, Chartu-ell House; WtidUfe In America (A), Pfeter Matthiesson, 
VOc»ng; Endangered Animals, study prints. Instructor Publications. Damville, NY; Sating C)ur Wdd Animals, tv o-part filmstrip 
series. National Geographic Society, Washington, DC; Extinci. Endangered, and Threatened, filmstrip stories. Pomfret Hous*- 
Plomfret Center, CT. 

H/Sl WhoOfUng Crane (J), Robert Mct:iung. Morrow; Vanixhinfi Wildlife Of Sorth America (A). Thomas B. Allen, National 
Geo^^aphic Society. 



> 
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human interference 



COfKC^t : Humans hav«> different attitud<» about the killing 
of animals for sport or profit. 




* uJdcinkTKiis 



longuoge arts 



sociol studies 



moth 



health/science 



Learner Outcome: Students 
wtU recognize that humans 
have different opinions about 
the hunting of animals. 



Teachiiig Strategy: C«enerate 
discusNion about nunting, in- 
cluding the rc*asons j>eople 
hunt, the efTcct of hunting on 
wildlife and the environment, 
and the imsoas some people 
bdieve it is wnmg to hunt and 
kill wild animals. Provide ad- 
dresses of varioas wildlife or- 
g^izatiom (set* resourecek) and 
sdect students to write letters 
to the groujw asking what 
their official positioas on hunt- 
ing are and recjiu^ting infor- 
mation alxiut hunting. Divide 
class into two groups and 
assign one group to represent 
the pro-hunting viewpoint 
and the otiier to rt^prmfut thi* 
anti-hunting vieii%'|>t)int. 



Learning Aclivtt>'; Students in 
each group organivie and pn*- 
pare a statenient on the 
group's position. Students con- 
duct debate, then discuss: Did 
anyone learn new information 
or chan^* tlieir minds about 
hunting as a n^ult of the dt^ 
bate? Why? Is there a st>Iution 
to the hunting (controversy? 
What might that sohition 
entail)' 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will explore tlieir own ftx*Ungs 
about hunting animals. 



Teaching Strate^ : Pass out a 
values voting sheet that in- 
cludes such ({uestions as : 
Should people hunt for fun? 
For tniphit?s? For food? For 
mone>' (i.e. for skins, etc.)? 
Wtmld you hunt and kill u 
ckx*r? A wolf? A duck? A dog? 
A raecoini? A cow? An tragic? 
Instruct students to record i>ne 
of the answers ne\x*r/sonie- 
times/always for each c}ues- 
tion, but not to put their 
nanu's on papers. Collect 
sht ets, compile data, and 
record on chalkboard. Discuss 
student n^poases. Then shim 
film Love To Kill (see re^ 
sources). Discuss: Why were 
the animals being killed? An? 
the animals really ''itwless"? 
Should animals he killed 
bi»caase they are sixn as u!a.'lt^s 
by huniaas? Should they Ik* 
killed lx\?ause they are seen as 
l>esis? Is it right to kill animals 
for fun ami enjoyment? 



Learning Activity; As a 
ftiUow-up to discussion, stu- 
dents write short {KTsonal 
t^ays di^rribing their feelings 
alKiut the killing of animals for 
human enjoyment. Include 
aimvers to such qut*stiims as: 
Did watching the film affeit 
the way you feel about killing 
animals? Do you think you 
would change any of \tnir an- 
sw'VTs on the vahufs voting 
shivt? Why? Do you think il is 
all right to kill animals for 
fun? Whv or whv mrt? 



I .earner Outcome: Students 
will identifj game and nun- 
game species of wildlife and 
rectignize that game stfH;king 
programs an» part of current 
wildlife niana^*n)ent. 



Teaching Strategy: Ask stu- 
dents to think of as many def- 
initioas as they can for the 
word game. Explain that one 
UHfaning of gar/if is wildlife^ 
including birds and fish, that 
are himted for .spcirt, food, or 
profit. DisciL'^ how this mean- 
ing of game might have 
>t?lo|x?d Write game and nan- 
frame on the board and help 
students make a list of sewral 
wild animals that fit each 
cati»gory. Explain that state 
w ildlife departments have the 
job of helping wildlife popula- 
tions. Sometimes state wildlife 
departments institute game 
stocking pn>grams diat involve 
the hnitding and raising of 
game animals (e.g., pheasant, 
dtR*ks« fi*dh) in capti\it>' and 
tlien n'leasing them to the 
wild to insure that there are 
eiKHigh surj^lus animals for 
himters to kill. Have a student 
u rite to the state wildlife de- 
jwirtmeii. and ask if any game 
stocking programs exist in 
thdr stale. Ask what species 
are involved, how many 
anunals. and the reasons why 
ihv pnjgram m as instituted. 
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/w o 



longuoge orts 


sodol studi&s 


moth 


heoith/science 


debating, critical thinking 






learning Activity; Students 
identify g?.me stocking pro- 
grams in cheir statt* and dis- 
cuss: Who benrfits from th^se 
programs? All the people irf 
the st'ite? The hunters? The 
non*^tunters? The animals? 
Why are certain species 
striked and not nthers? Does 
your state stcKk any non^game 
j^pecies? Are tl^re any popula- 
tions of non-game species in 
your state that you think 
should be increased in 
number? What do you think 
about the idea of raiding wild 
animals in captivit>' to be used 
for hunting? 

wildlife management 



resources: 



LAj See appendix for addrt-vst-s of Tlur Humane Socitiy of the United Statts, National Wildlifi! F<xleration, Defenders of Wildlife, 
and Ma^chiiKetts Audubon St>dety. Information on huntinf^ is ak> available f n in your states siwirtsoien's asscx iation. local 
humane society. Fund for Animals. 140 \\. 57th Stnn-t. New York. NY ICX)I»; Fri» nds of Animals. 1 1 W. 6()th Stnt t. New York 
NY 10023: Sierra Club. 530 Bush Street, San Franciseo. C:A fMlOS. 

SS: UiVP To Kill. Ifimni film. Learning C:orjioration of America, New York. N' , 

General: Afttr the Firxt. Ifimmfilnj. Tek-KETICS, Los Anjseles. t^A; Tfr Sftn t lAfr Of llun>ld. tht'Rird Wutt hcr. HiU. 
Colman, ('nmell. 
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form CMimols 




The American farm has chan^ radically during the last fifty yeare. 
Almost four billion chickens, cattle, and pigs are now procei^l by the 
liv^tock industry in the Unit^ States each year. Many small farms have 
been replaced by large meat-, milk-, and e|E^- producing oj^rations. 
While some farm animals still have the relative freedom of a field or barn, 
many of the animals that provide our food products are kept indoors 
throughout their entire \i\es. This intensive confinement can prohibit the 
animals' exercising their natural behaviors and can cause suffering and 

reduced r»ustance to dis»a%. 

The activities that follow are designed to help students identify the ways in 
which humans use farm animals, understand the physical and behavioral 
needs of the animals, and explore the potential effects of some farming 

practices on the animals and on the environment. 

25u 



use of form onimols 



concept : Humans rake and keep farm animals 
to fulfill physical needs. 




fcmionimc^ 



longuoge orts 



socbl studies 



moth 



heoith/science 



Learner Outccime: Sitidcnts 
will identify coninum \va>^ 
in which farm animals art* 
used to fulfill human physic*al 

Teadiing Slrategv*: Ask stu- 
dents: Whu ate meat tiiday? 
Who ate another animal pnxl- 
uct (e.g., milk, cht^esc*)? 

Who is wearing clothes that 
came fnim animals? Help stu- 
dents identify all itt»nis in 
classnx>m that are made from 
farm animak or farm animal 
products. Supply nm^azines 
that cx)ntain pictures of com- 
mon food, garment, or house- 
hold prcKlucts that come fnmi 
fanii animals. 



licaming Activity: Students 
cut out pictures of pnxluets 
made from or provided by 
farm animals, identifvingeach 
punluet by labtding it with its 
name and the kind of anima! it 
came f nmi » Then , !>tud(^nts 
arrange pict ires to create 
large collage and displaN in 
class. When completed, stu- 
dents review products pic- 
tured and determine for each 
one: Is this a prothict humatis 
need (m^ct?ssjty}. or a pn)duct 
that himians want but don't 
need (luxurv)? 



comumensm 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize that the average 
American consume.^ a large 
amount of meat and that *he 
nu*at c*om«i from animals. 



Teaching Strateg>*: Have stu 
ck^nts kt*ep records fm one 
week of how many times they 
ate meat as part of a mval and 
what animals the meat came 
from. Explain that an average 
meat portion is approximately 
cme-quarter pound, so to find 
out how many pounds of each 
tj^pe of meat students ate in 
oiR' wt?i*k, thcry should multi- 
ply the number <rf of times the>' 
atf the meat of I'ach type of 
animal b>' one-fmirth. Then, 
ha\x' students nmltipK- their 
figures by 52 to approximate 
annual meat cf^mimiption. 



Learning Activity: Stu(k'nts 
complete calculations, then 
draw graphs or charts com- 
paring the number of i^nmds 
of meat iif each ty{>e of aniuial 
the\' * 'it each year. Then, stu- 
dents discuss: Do the numlH^rs 
surprise you? Are tluy larger 
or smaller than you expectetl? 
What kind of meat do you eat 
the most? The least? Are there 
any students in your class who 
don't eat nirat? 



multuplying by whole 
numbers and fractions 



Learmr Outcome: Students 
will identify unusual animals 
that are farmed to fulfill 
himian physical needs. 



Teadung Strategy: Ask stU'^ 
dents to name farm animals. 
Then* explain that many ani- 
mals other than the familiar 
ones are farmed to provide for 
certain human needs. List on 
Umrd fox, chinchilla, musk ox, 
reindeer, bee, fish, rabbit, nlk- 
w*orm, earthworm, and mink. 



learning Activity: Students 
choosi? one of animals listed 
and rescan^h animal in librar}* 
iu find out what pn>ducts 
come from that animal and 
basic characteristics of the ani- 
n:al that may make it suitable 
for farming. Are the animal 5 
natural b€?havic>rs restricted in 
an> way through the farming 
process? After compli»ting re- 
search, students Mmmmrize in- 
formation in individual re- 
ports. Then, students use 
rei>orts to make a class b<Hiklet 
on unusual farm animals. 



unusual farm animals 



resources: 



General: Our Foods and WIhtc Thiy Cnmv From, filmstrip serii*s» National tJet^jijraphic Si>ciety, Washington, DC: K^gv To 
Market, 16mm film, BFA Educational Media, Santa Monica, CA; Animals Thai Uilp Vs: Tfw sionj Of Domistir Animals (J), 
Carroll Lane Fenton and Herniinie B. Kitchen, John Da> . 
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human responsibilities 



concept : Humans have the lesponsibility to provide for farm 
animaK physical and behavioral needs. 




form QfirnQls 



longuoge arts 



social studies 



moth 



heolth/scjence 



Learner Outcome: Stiidents 
will cieate einquiiin pc^nis to 
db»cribe the eharacteristicN 
and behavior of a farm ani- 
mal* 



Teaching Strategy: ShoA 
s^dcnts ont» or more uf th 
films: Tfcr Coir; /'igs/; ard 
Chick, Chick. Chirk (sei' /e- 
^xHirees). Imtruct sttidenN to 
dbser\*e how the anim'^Ix look, 
what they do, how lliey move, 
how the>' sound, etc. Follow- 
ing films, help sttidk^nts brain- 
storm lists of words and 
phrases to descrilie each ani- 
mal pictured, its behavior, its 
movement, its sininds, etc Ex- 
plain dnquain fonnat (set* re- 
purees). 



Learning Activit>': Students 
each choose an animal from 
films and create a ctnquain to 
describe? it and tiseir impn^s- 
sion of it. I'hiHi students (ex- 
change poem<> a!]d draw pie- 
tiires of the animals describtHl 
in the poems the\' receivt^d 
from other students. 



writbig poetn, 
parts of speech 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recognize that some 
humaas raise and maintain 
farm animals to providk* fur 
tlu?ir pers^)nal txifisuniptitm. 

Teaching Strat^: Acrquaint 
students with ne%%' interest in 
'"rettirn to the laud" or self- 
sufficiency life style* (see re- 
«nirces). Some pc^ople are rais- 
ing; tlnnr own j^iats, chickens, 
cows, etc. to pnivide for theiir 
personal comumptiim. Discuss 
tht? reasons for this and {xissi- 
blc ctmcerns with keeping 
these animals (e.g., zoning 
IHTmits, adecjuate housing and 
sheltiT, sanitation, f«K>d sujv 
pliers, veterinarj' can'). 



Learning Activity: Students 
each chcHise a fann animal to 
"adopt" and research its basic 
mvds. Tlu^n, students write 
essaj-s siH-eulating about how 
their lim would change if 
the> were resjmnsililc for the 
daily care of the anin^al . 



respfnisibilit^'. 
life stvks 



I^mer Outcome: Students 
will itk'ntif\ the basic needs of 
farm animals. 



Teacbttig Stratqo': A^k stu- 
dents to tdenttf\' at k*ast 5 
eonimun farm animals. Write 
the aninmls* nanies on the 
board. Assign a group of stu- 
dents to each animal. 



Learning Activity: Student 
gnmjTs use librari' {sw re- 
sources) and/or contact an 
agricultural extension office, 
large annual veh*rinarian, or 
local farmer to research their 
avsigni*d animals* behavior, 
iKisic neiils, and the care 
re<|uired for he animal. If 
possible^ arrange a field trip to 
a farm or the farm ct*nter of a 
7,vi} or nature center. Then, 
students use the information 
gatheuxl to make charts iden- 
tifying the care the animals 
need. Using large poster 
paper, .students make draw- 
ings of animals and ccmibine 
with charts to make a buHefin 
t)f»ard with the theme, "'Farm 
Animals Need SjRvial Care." 



animal needs 



resources: 

LA: The Cau\ 16mm filn), Tig*/, 16mm film, and Chkk. Chick, Chicks 16mm film. Churchill Films Los Angt Jes, CA; ChUh 
and Chickens, Ifimm film. Films, Ineorp<irated, Wilmette, IL. A cincptain is a fiw line }K>eni with the ftJlowing format: Line 1 is 
one noun, statin*? subject of {XTcni; Ljm« 2 is two adjecti\'es desi^ribing the subject; Line 3 is three verb* yr a verb phrase that n late 
to subject; Une 4 Is a four- word phrasi: stating feeling about or interpn*tation of subjet^t; Line 5 is .ne word, usually another 
noun, that restates subject or a word that sums uj? |)oem. 

Example: Spiders 

Tiny, busy 

Spinning, moving, floating 
Building fragile wispy webs 
Artists 



SS: Information on raising individual <pr small uumljcrs of farm animals is available through vtmr local agricultural i*xteasion 
office. 
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consequences of food 
production practices 

concept : Farm animals can suffer if their basic needs are not met. 




fioiTTi onirnob 



longuoge orts 



socio! studies 



moth 



heoith/science 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will demonstrate an under- 
standing of thxi concept of 
intensive as it applies to 
mocbrn (ood imiduction prac- 
tices. 



Teaddng Slmtcgy: Have stu- 
cfente use dictionaries to define 
the adjective intensive. Illus- 
trate d^finitiom by discussing 
tile Intensive; care unit in hm- 
pitals, where a concentrated 
amount of care is given to each 
individual. Then ask students 
to speculate on what intensive 
farming might mean {maxi- 
mum yield of crop for space 
and time invested). Explain 
that intensive farming of ani- 
mals meaas housing as mauiy 
animals as possible in bs mmA 
a space as possible. Aithougii 
this practice enables farmers 
to raise more food in less 
space, some people object to it 
because of problems it can 
cause for the animals. Because 
so many animals are handlctl 
by these farm systems, and the 
animals usually have little 
human cimtact while being 
raised, some people refer to 
intensive farms as factory 
farms. 



Learning Activit>'i Students 
write letters to The Humane 
Sodety of the United States 
(see appendix), the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture (see 
resources), or their local agri- 
cultural extension a^nt to re- 
quest information on the 
subject of intensive farming. 
When information is rece!\x»d, 
studrats use what the%' have 
learned to write a definition 
for intensive farming* includ- 
ing the ad\'8ntagies and disad- 
vantages as they understand 
them, 

C(Hioept drf'elopment, 
writini; letters 



Learner Outcome: Students 
will recfigni^e that confine- 
ment can cause stress for farm 
animal'.. 

Teaching Strategy: Create 
:»»\'eral spaces within the class- 
room and allow students to 
choi»?e one space in which to 
expcriemx* confinement (e.g., 
appliance box, study carrel, 
under a desk). Ask students to 
experience spaces voluntarily. 
Then, discuss: How long was 
it befwe you felt uncomforta- 
ble? Why (boredom, nervous- 
ness, not lieing able to stretch 
or move annind)? If you were 
gi\x"n food and water, would 
yon still be uncomfortable 
after a certain period of time? 
Imagine that you had to share 
the small space with someone 
else. How long do you think it 
would take before >x>u **got on 
each other's ner^'es"? Present 
the facts that egg-laying hens 
art* generally kept in stacked 
12" x 16" cages, 4 birds per 
cage, mn\ that chickens have 
an average wing span of 32". 



lA'arning Activity: Students 
use dictionariirs to define stress 
ami explain ho\^' lieing ran- 
fined in a small space caused 
them to fwl stress. How do 
people react physically to 
stress (stomachaches, head- 
aches, ulcers* irritabilit}-)? Do 
you tliink the chickens also 
exiH'rience sta*ss when they 
are confined in small cages? 



stress* animal behavior 
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rescxirces: 



Gfiiffiral: "FHctor>- Fanuing," booklet. The Huruane Scxiiety of the United Stalw (st* ap|)cndix); AnitnaLs. SUn. and Morals (A). 
Stanlc>' Crailovitch. ed.. Grow; Animal Machines (A). Ruth IlarriMUi, Stuart; Animal Rifihts: Utorifs OfPinph' Who Ih fcnd thv 
Rif^b OJAnlm^t (J), Patdda CurtiJi, Four Winds (Scholastic) . 



LA} IxtfonnAtiion on intensi\'c farming is avgibblu from The Humane St>ciety of tU« Unitt>d Statt-s (stv appendix) or tlic U.S. 
Dcjmrtment of Agriculture. Washingttm. DC 20251). 



HIS: Chicks and Chickrm. 16nim film. Films, Inwrporati-d. VVilnit'tti-, lU Chick. Chick, Chick, Ifinmi fihn. Clhim hill Films, 
Los AngelcK. CA; Ems To Markvt. 16mm filnj. BFA Educational Media. Santa Monica. CA. 
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consequences of food 
production practices 

CCKKOpC : Raising food for human use affects 
the natural environment* 




ionguoge arts 



socio! studies 



moth 



heolth/science 



I^vamer Outcome: Stutk^nts 
will recoi^nuce that humaas* 
increaKing need ftir fmid ran 
lead tw the destruction of wild 
BTiinml tiahitat.s. 



TcflKrhing Straleg> ; Kxpiatn 
that as the iK)pulation of a 
cnmntr)' cimtinue$ to grow, 
more food h neecfcd to satisfy 
tin* needs of the people. One 
way of achieving increastxl 
fcKxl production is to convert 
wiltkTtK.'iss area^^ to cn»p culti- 
vation or li\x^ock grazing. 
Disetiss with students what 
ty|x^' of wild animal habitats 
might be converted to 
crop/livestock production 
(e.g., meadow^ fnrt»st, desert, 
marsh, grassland). U^" con- 
struction p8i>er to make a 
mural of an iniaginar\' area, 
containing one or a cc»mbina- 
tion of these habitats, on a 
bulletin board. Set up Mtua- 
tion in which the area in ques- 
tion is to be plowed under to 
tnake {pasture land and fields 
for crops. 



Learning Activity; Students 
form small groups to represt^nt 
the animals, human.s, and 
plants tiiat ha^r scmiething at 
stake in deciding how the land 
should be used (e.g., farmers, 
townsptxfple who will eat tbe 
food to be produced, trees and 
plants that will he destroj-ed, 
animals whose home?; will be 
lost, hikers who like to enjoy 
the natural environment). Each 
group decides how the hunmn/ 
plantVwUd animal they repnr- 
s*»nt will be affected if the land 
is cleared. Then, each gx^xip 
chooses a spokespen^n to pn*- 
sent their opinions on what 
should be done. After all opin- 
ions have been h^trd, students 
discass the problem and what 
they have learmiJ, 

land use 



l4!iartier Outcome: Students 
will identify wa>'s in which 
some pesticidt*s have provtid 
harmful to theenvimnnn^nt. 



Teaching Strategy: Define 
jH^tiridrtin and explain that 
w idespread use of certain pes- 
ticides in an effort to protect 
crops from harmful in.^t 
populations has pro\'ed detri- 
mental to animal life and the 
environment. Discuss DDT 
with students, explaining 
wl)at it is, why it was tised, and 
the concerns about its effects 
on the envinmment that led 
the federal government to 
largely ban its use in the 
United States (see nsiources). 
The larger birds (i.e. eagles, 
hawks, falcf»ns) have been the 
most adversely affected by 
DDT. Disca« with students 
the wa>'s in which DDT and 
other pesticides can accumu- 
late in the b<Klies of birds (see 
resourtx^). 



learning Activity: Students 
create and illustrate a mural 
showing the f<KKl chain of the 
bald eagle or the jieregriiK* fal- 
am, including DDT as a 
coniptynent. Then, students 
discus: How dowi DDT get 
into the carrion on which the 
bald eagles feed, or the fish on 
which the peregrine falcon 
feeds? DDT has also Ijeen 
found in human bi^nj^. How 
might it get tht*n» (thn>ugh 
plants, fish, water)? How can 
birds act as an early warning 
system for the dangers of i^es- 
ticides to hunmns? 



endangered animals, 
et^]og>* 
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resources: 



Gcvwral; Manure To Meadotv To Milhhakv (A). imndbtK)k rnviniaint'ntal activitk's, Krir J<trgoawn, Tumi Black, and Man 
HaHese>\ Hidden Villa EnvimnnKnital Kducatkin Pnijixi, Dravvtr A-H, Iajs AHm, CA 94022; Bark To the harm, tthuatiunal 
board game. Animal Town Catne Ccmipan) , Sania Barbara. CA. 



%3 What Shalt We Do WUh tliv Und? (J). I.auivnw PrinRkN Crowd!; Wild Amvrira: Who Sittls ItP. Wmm filnu PlKHniix 
Films, New York, NY. 

M/Ss The Complete Ecology l art Btmk (A), Philip Nobik- aod John Dwtlj . Anchor (D<?uhkxiay); Vmmhiuj::, WihUijv Of Sorth 
Amaiai (A), Thomas B. Allen, Natkmal Cw^sraphic Si>eicl> ; Wildlife Ah ri! The StrtifUile To Sun ti e (J). Naikuial CUHiKraphic 
Society. 
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appendix o 

humane educotlon resource organizations 



American HumaiK> 
972SEBSt Hampden 
Denver. CO H0231 

American Humane Education Siwirtv 
450 Salem End RiMd 
Framingham, A 01701 

Animal Welfare Institute 
P.O. Box 3650 
Washington, DC 20007 

Center for Action on Endangered S|iec'ifs 
175 West Main Street 
Ay^, MA 01432 

Center for Envinmnicntal Education 
1025 K Street. N.W. 
Waihington, DC 20006 

Defenders of Wildlife 
1244 19th Street 
Washington, DC 2003(> 

Elsa Wild Animal Appeal 

P.O. Box 4572 

North HoUy-wood. CA 91607 

The Humane Stwit^tv of the Unittd Statt-s 
2100 L Street. N.W. 
Washington, DC 20037 

Latham Foundation 
Latham Plaza Building 
Cleanent Shiller 
Alameda, CA»450| 

Mas5Bchusett5 Audubon Society 
Hatl^way Environmental Education 

Institute 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

Nattoial Association for the Advancement 

of Humane Education 
Ncmna Terrfe HumaiK Education Center 
Box 362 

East Hftddam.CT 06423 
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National Wildlife Federation 
1412 16th Street, N.W. 
Washington. DC ^1036 

Pet Food lastitute 

1101 Connecticut Avenu*-, N.W. 

Suite 700 

Washington, DC: 2003(j 

World Wildlife Fund 

1601 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20009 



periodicals 

For Teachers 

Humane Educatifm 
a qtmrterly magazine for cxiucatcini 
Niitjfinal AsMxriatiiin for tliv Advumt'nies)! 
liumaiH* Edut-aiion 

East Haddarn, CrT 06423 
Fur Students 

Chickadee 

(4 to 8 year olds) 

Young Naturalist Foundation 

59 Front Street East 

Toronto, Ontario M5E 1B3 

Canada 

The Curious Naturalist 
(8 to 12 year olds) 
Massachusetts Audubon Societ\' 
Hatheway Environmental Education 

Institute 
Lincoln, MA 01773 

Kind 

(8 to 12 year olds) 

Hh? Humane Society of the United States 
2100 L Street, N.W' 
Washington, DC 20037 

25. 



nul 

(8 to 12 war olds) 

Young Naturalist Foiindation 

59 Front Street Eosi 

Tomnto, Ontario M5E 1B3 

Canada 

Hauler Rick 

(8 tol2>'ear olds) 

National Wildlife Federation 

1412 16th Stai^t,N.VV. 

Washington, DC 20036 



CQtQiogs/directories 

Caring, For Our Animal Friends 
annotated dinrtory of teac^hing materials 
(California Veterinary Medical Aiwsociatn^n 
1024 Country Chib Drive 
Moraga, CA 94556 



Ch^rinf^liOfise For Humane F.dut atian 

Materiah 
directory of teaching ami public 

education materials 
American Hun^ane 
9725 East Hani{>dcn 
Denver, CO 80231 



F'JntH For Humatw Education 
annotated directory of 16nun film*, and 

filmstrii^i 
Argus Archi\iK 
228 East 49th Streii 
Ne^' York, NY 10017 



IISVS Fubli€'ation& Cataiofi 
catalog of teaching and public <xhication 
materials 

The Humane Societ\' of the United States 
2100 LStrt^'t, N.W.' 
Washington, DC 2aX)37 
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resource publishers' addresses 



aOi EiRhth AvHiutN Siutth 
NmAville.TN 3724)2 

Addphi Productmas 
Blodgutt Studio 
AddphI Uiuvmlt}' 
CftidenOty, NYH530 

AIMS Instructional Mt-dla fk^nicrs 
^Justin Avenue 
Gkndak.CA912(U 

Acnq[K)lis Books 
2400 17ch Stmt NW 
WiBhington, DC 20009 

AdkiSscm WesJey PubUshing Co,, Inc. 
Jacob Way 
Beading, MA 01867 

Anaida Publicfltumfi 
distdbuted b>^ Book Pt'(i|il^ 
S940 Seventh Stmt 
Berkeley«CA 94710 

Antma! Town Casiie Co, 
P.O. Box 2002 
SwtaBArhiirii, CA 93120 

Archway Paperbacks 
830 Fifth Awmir 
New York, NY 10020 

Atbemun Publishers 
122 E. 42nd Street 
NewYork, NY 10017 

Avon Books 

Eighth A^'enue 
New York. NY 10019 

BurFIOim 

P.O.Boi9S67 

MODE. Foothill Boulevard 

9Men«,CA91107 

BFAEducatioiuiJ Media 
1211 Midhdyiii Avenue 
F«0. Bos 1795 
teitaMotikni,CA 90406 

Bolib-Mei illCo.Jnc. 
4300 W. Sr.idiatraef 
llMk«oi^lis,lN4^06 
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C]!apstol Records 
Ho|l>^ood and Vim- Strtvts 
Ht^l>^tKHl,CA 90028 

(^arolrhfida Book.^, Inc. 
241 First Aveime, North 
Mtnneaiiolii^, MN !I54(U 

Cavt^dish. Marshall, <:iirp. 
lU W. 57th Stn?ct 
Ncu York.NY 10019 

Ontnm Films 
1621 Ninth Street 
Lawivijce« KS ^K>44 

ChartweH Houm% 1ih\ 
P.O. Box 166 
Bowling Green Station 
NeH'York, NYUKKM 

The Child's World 
1556 Weathcnitonc I.am» 
Elgin, iLaim) 



Chlldreas Pres^ 

1224 W. Van Biiren Street 

Chicagi»JL6M()7 



Churchill Filing 

662 N. Rcrfjcrtson Boulevard 

Los Angeles, CA ?K1069 

Ox)k, David C. Pubhshing(!o. 
850 N. Grove Avenue 
Elgin, 11.60120 

(^omi^ Films 

65 South Water Street 

Chicago JL 60601 

Ccm'ard, McC^nn & Geoghi*gan, Inc. 
200 Madiji^n Avenm- 
New York, NY 10016 

Cniwell, Thoma'>> Y., Co, 
521 Fifth Avenue 
Ndii York. NY 10017 

Orown PuMisi^rs, Inc. 
I Park Avenue 
Ne» York, NY 10016 



IVll l»uWishingCo.,!nc. 
1 Dagllanimar^kiold Pl^u 
245 K. 47th Street 
New York, NY 10017 



DialPi^-ss 

1 Dag Hanitnar^jold Pia/a 
245 E. 47th Stn»et 

New York, Nl' 101)17 

D< Kid, Mead &C:o, 
7\} Madison A^'cnue 
NeH'Y<irk, NY 10016 

Doubleday dc CZo., Inc. 
501 Franklin Avcnne 
Ganh»n City. NY 11530 

n»tton,E.P.,6t c:o. 

2 Park Avi-nue 
New York, NY HKU6 

Dynamic Teaching Mutc riaK 
7525 MisMon Ciorg^* Road 
Suite F. 

San Diego. CA 92120 

Karlv Stagi*<i 

PO.' Box 5027 

Walnut Cnrk.i:A *M5m? 

Educational Aciivitie^ki 
Fnt^jHirt, NY 11520 

KfK.*\*clo|)edia Britannicii Edmational Cf 
425 N. Michigan An^nue 
ChicagoJK 60611 

Eye Gate Media 
146-OJ Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, NY 11435 

Farrar, Straus & GirouJi, Inc. 
19 Union Square* West 
Ne^ York. NY 10003 

Ferpison, J,C,, Company 
100 Park Avenue 
New York. NY 10017 

FilmFair Communicatiom 
10900 Ventura Boulev ard 
P.O. Bo» 1728 
Studio City , CA 91604 
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Films. Incorporated 
1144 WilmettcAwnue 
Wilmette, IL 60091 

Fijlk wax's Records and Service Corp, 
43 W. 61st Street 
New York, NY 10023 

Follett Publi^ing Co. 

iniO W, Washington Boulevard 

Chicago, IL 60607 

C;arlatid STPM Pn-ss 
136 Madison Avi*nuc 
New York, NY 10016 

Cn>lier Educational C^orp. 
K45Thinil A\Tnue 
NewY<irk,NY 10022 

(;ro*»M*t & Dtinlap, Inc. 
51 Madison A\*enue 
New York, NY HK)IU 

(irove Vnrys. Inr. 
53 K. 11th Street 
New York, NY 10tW3 

Hale. E M., & Co, 
128 W. RixiT Stnit 
Chipjx^a Fails. W15472H 

Harcourt Brace Jm-anovich, Im 
757 Third AvcniM- 
NcwYork,NYl(X)17 

? 

}lHr\H^ & Hov PuWishm, Inc. 
K^•^^tom' Industrial Park 
Scranton, PA 18512 

Hastings House Publishers, Inc. 
10 E. 40th Street 
Neu York, NY 10016 

Ka>"es School Publishing Co.. Inc. 
321 hmnwood A^'enue 
Wilkimbnsg, PA 15221 

Holidav Mmi!^% Inc. 
l«E,53rdStrfet 
Ne% York, NY 10022 

Holt. Rif^rt Sc Wlmton, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 



resource publishers' addresses, con't. 



HoughloD Mifflin Co. 

Burlington, MAQ1803 

Inlimiatkmal Film Bun.>au 
33£S. Michigan Avenw 
Oikai^lL 60604 

Iiisln»:tor Publioitlotis; 
Dftmvdk, NY 14437 

66a Ftfth Avenue 
New York. NY 10019 

LeamingCorporatiDii of Aitierkra 
13S0 Avenue cif the America!^ 
New York, NY 10019 

The Learning Works 

P.O. Box 8187, Department B 

Santa Barbara, CA ^1 1 1 

LlppinecmJ.B.^Cu. 
52infthAventie 
New York, NY 10017 

little. Brown flc Co, 
800 West Str^ 
Waltham, MA 02154 

Living Mtisic Records 
RO.Bqx68 
UtchfieJd,CT 06759 

MacroiUao Publishing Cv, , im*e 
666 Third Avenue 
New York, NY 10022 

ManOifilin 

P.O. Box 8082 

Shawnee Mission, KS 66208 

McCraw Hill Book Co. 
1221 Avema; ctf the Americas 
New York, NY 10036 

McKay^ David, Co.. Inc. 
2 Park Avenw 
New York, NY 10016 

Menaer, JuUaa, Inc. 
dirtribtfted by Simon & SchuUer 
IW,3ethSli«et 
New Yoifc, NY 10018 

Modvn Talking Picture Sm^ 

1887 Eltnhunt Road 

Elk Cnyve Village, IL 60007 
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Morrow. William. & Co., Iw. 
Wilnmr Wardiotise 
6 Henderson Drivf 
West Caldwell, NJ 07006 

NatMrtial MIm B<«ir«l *if C:anada 
16th Floor 

1251 Avafuie of the Amcriras 
New York, NY 1003) 

Natiunal C^igraphicSocMv 
17th &M Streets NW* 
Wadiington, DC 20036 

New American Librar>' 

1 Wl Avenue of tl^ An^ericas 

New York, NY 10019 

Nilgiri Press 
P.O. Box 477 
Petalunia, CA 94952 



Outfbor Biological Instructional Strategies 
Lawrence Hall trf Science 
University of Caltfomia 
Berkeley', CA 9473) 

Parents Magazine Pres» 
S2 VanckTbilt Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

Parn^suts Pres» 
4(mHaileck Street 
Emeryville, CA946(W 

PetK^uin BcKiks, Imv 
&S Madison Ai^nm* 
New York, NY' lOOS 

Phoenix Films, Inc. 
470 Park Avenue South 
Neu York, NY 10016 

Pomfret House 
P.O. Box 216 

Pomfret Center, CJ 06259 

Prentice^Hall, Inc. 
Englewood CUff^, NJ 07632 

Putnam's, CP,, Som 
390 Murray Hill Parkway 
East Rutlmford^ NJ 07073 

P>Tamid Films 
P.O.Box 1048 
SanU Mcmica. CA 90406 



Rami McNttll . fic Co. 
P.O.fk>?i7liO(l 
C:hic»go, ILOCHHM) 

Haintree Pre«« 
P.OBo^i 11799 
ChkagfiJLtii^ll 

Random Hotisc, Inc. 
400 Hahn Rcmd 
Westminster. Mn21157 

Reader's Digest A.^sodation 
Pleasantville, NY 10170 

Reiman Associates 
611 K. Wells Stn«t 
Milwaukee, WI 53^2 

Rodale Press Inc. 
33 E. MiTK^r Street 
Kmmaus, PA 18049 

Sayre Publishing, Inc. 
Ill E. 39th Strei^t 
New York, NY 10016 

Sdence Hobbies 
2615 Ontrai Avenue 
Charlotte, NC 28205 

Scimlastte Boc4t Services 
90B Sylvftn Avenue 
Englewood Oiffs, NJ 07632 

Scribner*Sk, Cliarles, S<ms 
597 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10017 

SioKin & Schuster, Im*. 
63H) Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10020 

St. Martin (Press 
175 Fifth Avenue 
New York, NY 10010 

Stackpole Boob 
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